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rUE lim OF TREITSCHKE. 


By Lmu Hausrath. 

I. 

TiaEiLE are soate names ’which we instinctively connect 
vith eternal youth. Those ot Achilles and Young 
Siegfreii ve cannot conceive otherwise than as belonging 
to youth itself. If amongst the more recent ones we 
coant Hoelty, Theodore Koemer, and Novalis the 
•dirine youtli, this is due to death having overtaken them 
-while yet young in years. But if involuntarily we also 
include Eeinrich von Treitschke, the reason for it lies 
mot in thca^e attained by Mm but in his unfading fresh- 
ness. Treitschike died at the age of sixty-two, older or 
nearly of the same age as his teachers— Hausser, Mathy, 
ani Gervinm, all of whom we invariably regard as 
vencra-bb old men. And yet he seemed to us like Young 
Siegfeid mth his never-ageing, gay temperament, Ms 
a.ppare:ntlj ineshanstible virility. To his students he 
sceimedl lev at every half term, and living amongst young 
pieople he remat-ined young witht them. Hopeful of the 
fiititreaad possessedof a fighting spirit, he retained within 
kim the joy and sonsliine oi eternal youth. Thus Death, 
vhem he caoae, appeared not as an inexorable gleaner 

9 
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gathering the withered blades in tEie 'bam of his. L-orii, 
but rather as a negligent servant destroying in senseless 
fashion a rare plant which might yet have yielded ihlucIi 
delicious fruit . 

"We cannot, therefore, call it a happy inspiration wtiicb 
prompted the representation of Treitscklce as a lohed 
figure in the statue about to be erected in the University 
in Berlin. 

It is, of course, not the figure o£ a Privy Councillor, 
who has assumed some resemblance with Gambetta, hut 
that of a tall, distinguished-looking, strong youth, with 
elastic muscles, whose every movement attests health 
and virility, a figure such as studeats and citizens were 
wont to see ia Leipzig aad Heidelberg, and which would 
have served a.n artist as the happiest design for monu- 
mental glorificcation. But to represent the opponent of 
all academic red-tapeism in robe is analagous. with 
Hermann Grimin’s proposal to portray the first Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire as lHapoleon in tie Court 
of the Brera, that is to say, in the full nule, Revert he- 
less, we greet with joy the high-spirited decisien to 
honoar Treitschke hy a statue. In the same ray as. 
the name of Hutten wiE he connected, rith the xerolt 
against the Pope, and the name of Koerner with Ihat 
against Napoleon, so the name of Treitschke willa-lways 
be connected with the redemption of our pieople from 
the disgrace of tie times of Confederation to t he mag- 
nifiicence of 1870. 

It vras in August, 38b3. that I leard the name of 
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rjeif;scBife fox the first time, when, before an innumerable 
audi»ence, he spoke at the Gymnastic Tournament in 
Leipzig ia commemoration of the Battle of Leipzig. A 
yonti of tTsenty-nine, a private University lecturer, and 
tkeson joia highly-placed officer related to Saxon nobility, 
he proclaimed vitb resounding force what in his family 
circle was considered demagogical machination and 
enmity against illustrious personages, and as such was 
ge3iera]l57 tabooed. But the principal idea underlying 
his a-rgcwient — ^that what a people aspires to it will 
infallihly acttain — found a respondent chord in many 
abreast ; and I. like many another who read the verbatim 
repor-tof the speech in the South German Journal Brofers, 
xesolred to read in future everything put into print by 
-thismaiL. 

VHt were overjoyed when, in the autumn of 1863, the 
<jO'vernn»ent of Baden appointed Treitschke as Uni- 
versity Deputy Professor for Political Science. It was 
socertantlmt at the same time he would give historic 
lectures thaut, on hearing of Treitschke’s appointment, 
'^iVe^el e of 'Warzburg — who had already accepted the 
position of Professor of History at Freiburg — immediately 
asked to b released from his engagement, as henceforth 
he coaid no longer rely on securing pupils. The new 
arrival was pleased with his first impressions of Baden. 
From Ms rooira he overlooked green gardens stretching 
towards the River Munster. In the University he 
gave lect*iies on politics and on the Encyclopaedia of 
Political Science: but before a much l^ger audience 
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he spoke in tke Auditory of kmtorny, and later on j 
the Aula oa G-erman History, the Kistory of Kefonai 
tioa a.nd similar subjects, creating: a sensation not ond 
at the University but also in SocUty. It was liis pb, 
noraenal eloquence-not l^oxth-Geman verbosity, bi; 
tertihty of thought surging with genius and aoiring lilt 
an inexhaustible fountain— wvhich drew his audience a 
public lectures and festivities. His success with s tudent 
gave ham less cause lor gratihcation. Possibly Science 
on which he lectured lor practically the first time, oEere< 
inadequate facilities for the development of his bes 
acdties. but the principal fault seems to have restec 
Jith his audience. " The students,*^ he wrote to Frej^ag 
are very childish, and, as usual in Universities, sufiei 
roia drowsy drunkenness.” It can be imagined how 
this failure afiected and depressed the eager youn^ 
professor, for whose subsistence the Leipzig students 
ad seat a deputation to Dresden, and whom they had 
honoured on his departure with a torchlight processioa. 
To me he said : ''' The Freiburg students are Jaj j— 
abominably lazy.” More than once he hadl been com- 
plied to wnte to truant-playing pupils asking rhether 
they intended hearing lectures at all in future, since hee 
could well employ his time to better adlvantage. It was 
only natural that these experiences biased his opkioa 
of the whole popalatioa, andl he juJged the fathers" 
qualities by those of their dissolute sons. Society also 
left him discontented, and to his father he wrote,*''! do 
not find it easy to adjust myself to the social conditions 
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of this small hole; anybody with as little talent for 
gossipking; aas I possess suffers from an ignorance oi 
aniivi dual peculiarities, and stumbles at every moment.” 
"The Fre£buTg nobility being not only strictly Catholic, 
fcut a3so tltoroughly A.ustrian, he, with his outspoken 
Pnissian tendencies and attacks against the priests, 
stinrei up a good deal of unrest. Among his colleagues, 
hie associated principally with Mangold, the private 
lectirrer von "Weech, the lawyer Schmidt, and the 
Uni'versit 5 ? steward Frey, all of whom were of Prussian 
tescent. Time letter in which he informs his godfather, 
Grutsch mid, that he had again been asked to act as god- 
father is, from the point of view of phraseology, truly 
“ Treitsdukean " . “A few weeks ago I again acted as 
godfathier, to a daughter of M., and on this occasion 
sileutly innplored the immortals that the child might 
tmn oat better than her uncommonly good-for-nothing 
brothers. ri>r any godchild in Kiel this prayer was 
sujjerfluous ; in any presence at least, your Crown Prince 
always behaved as an educated chOd of educated prarents.” 
Thufttugh hds Bonn relatives, the two Nokk, he became 
accjuaunted with Preiherr von Bodman, the father-in-law 
of llfilhelitm Mokk, Especially welcome was he at the 
house of yon Woritigen, the Doctor of Law, where he 
saw a good -dead oi Enma von Bodman, who subsequently 
becaoehis vrife,ana at that of vonHillem, the Superior 
Court Judge, vfhose wife, the daughter of Charlotte 
Birohpfeifcr, consulted him in regard to her pjoetical 
creations- -Already, afta- the first half term, the deaf 
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yoim;;ptoW was the most discussed person in !oca.l 

>' nt It si'xeral Freiburg ladies learned tlie ^eaf anci 
danib langnrrge. They waxed eathasiastic over the 
vnuP..? ruid iKuidsome scholar, and in thieir admiratior^ 

r /"? subseiiuently 

^hn.k.d like Psyche before Cupid. Tetitischarac- 
cihti. tutlio started his literary career with htistoric 
b.ill.ids which ho called -Patriotic Poems” (1S5W, and 

“i-'tiuhcs” h«s7k 


llu- politirallife of the Badenese, wliicli at that time 
pt iiit ijiti lly tinned upon the edacatioraal qaestiora, was 
11(1 S t o his taste. The Ultranioataires he simply found 
roarse and stupid, and he writes : It is empty talk to 
sia*ak ol (ioctriaal freedom and freedom to learn in a. 
I'niviTsity with a Catholic faculty. .All Professors of 
i!»eu!ogy arc clerks in holy orders, and so utterly depen- 
dent upon their superiors that only recently the arch- 
bishop asked the brave old Senator Mafer to produce tho 
bouks oi his pupils. Furtlernore, the students oE 
llaeoi ygy arelochcod in acon*vent, andtrue to oldl Jesuitic 
tradition are watched step by step loy matual secret 
control. That is what is called acaientic liberty." But 
hiTf, also, is his opinion reg^arding others : “Tke grand- 
dural BadtJiiese liberalism is nothing but cheap char- 
iatauisiu without real vigour"; nay, hccalls “particularist 
likTalisin” the most contemptible of all parties which, 
however, unfortunately, wotdd play aa important part 
in the near future. " hook ior iastance at thus National 
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Coalition. Hasewragreatnation seensucha monster ?” 
In his opinion it sides ii?ii;h the Imperial Constitution of 
3:849, although lire lea ders themselves are convinced of 
itheir inaToility to camT" tlirough the programme, and at 
the sa-me time tkefaitare political configuration of Ger- 
many is declared to be an open question, consequently 
L t kas on the wM e n.o programme at all. 

S oon I was destiiLed to make the personal acquaint- 
ance o»f the rnuck-admhei and much-criticized one. It 
ms at an ‘"iWt IHome ” at Mathy’s. Scarcely had I 
entered the vestibule when I heard a very loud voice 
in t he drawing-room slowEy emphasizing every syllable 
in ttie styJe of a State CouacOor. ‘ ‘ This is Treitschke, of 
Freihurg,’ ’ I saidimoediately, audit was really he. The 
FreHourg Ladies ha<ibyaio means exaggerated his hand- 
some ajpearanc e. k taTl, Toroad-shouldered figure, dlark 
hair and dark complex: ioit, dark , pensive eyes, now dreamy, 
now vividly glLstenimg — lomista-kably Slav. 'With his 
black hair, th.eliea.vy mov&tache, which he still wore at 
that tirne, amd Ms vivid gesticulations, he could not 
conceal his Slav origin. He looked like a Polish noble- 
man, aridliis knightlf frame reminded one of a Hussite, 
a 2 iska to bnstance. Later, he told me of Ms exiled 
ancestors — Cz«cl» Frotest ants of the name of Trschky, 
referred to by Schiller in tFaUenstein,’' although the 
editions mostly?' s poke of Terzky’s Eegiments. At about 
midnight, -when wendLingf om way through the silent 
town, a policeman approached us, intending to warn 
the loud, strange gentlemam to moderate his voice. 
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he spoke in tke Auditory of A.natomy, and later on in 
the Aula oa. G-erman History, the Hlistory' of Reforma- 
tion, and similar subjects, creating a sensa.tion not only 
at the University but also in Society. It was his phe- 
nomenal eloquence — not Narth-German verbosity^ but 
fertility of thought surging with g’enius and flowing life 
an inexhaustible fountain — ^which drew his auiien.ce at 
public lectures and festivities. Hissaaess with stu-dents 
gave him. less cause for gratification. Possibly Science, 
on which he lectured for practically the first time, offered 
inadequate facilities for the dewdopiaent of his best 
faculties, but the principal fault seems to bare rested 
with his audience. “ The students, ” he wrote to IFreytag, 
" are very childish, and, as usual in Universities, snSer 
from drowsy drunkenness.” It can be imagiired how 
this failure affected and depressed the eager yoamg 
professor, for whose subsistence the I^eipzig stadents 
had sent a deputation to Dresden, a.nd whom they bad 
honoured on his departure with a. tc»rchdiglit procession. 
To me he said: “ Thie Freiburg students are lazy— 
abominably lazy." More than once he had been com- 
pelled to wsrite to timnt-playing pupils asMng whether 
they intended hearing lectures at all in future, siace fe 
could well employ his time to better advantage, Et was 
only natural that these experiences biassed his opiaion 
of the whole population, and he judged the fathers’ 
qualities by those of their dissolute sons. Society also 
left him discoatented, and to his father he wrote, *' T do 
mot find it easy to adjust myself to tlw social conditions 
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of this siraall hole ; anybody with as little talent for 
lossiping as I possess suffers from an ignorance of 
indiiddii-al peculiarities, and stumbles at every moment.” 
'Hie Treiharg nobility being not only strictly Catholic, 
blit also tlioroughly Austrian, he, with his outspoken 
Prussiait tendencies and attacks against the priests, 
stirred u-p a. good deal of unrest. Among his colleagues, 
he associated principally with Mangold, the private 
lecturer von \!l^eech, the lawyer Schmidt, and the 
TJniveisity ste-ward Prey, all of whom were of Prussian 
descent. The letter in which he informs his godfather, 
Cutsclmid, that lie had again been asked to act as god- 
father is, froo the point of view of phraseology, truly 
'‘rreitschkean “A few weeks ago I again acted as 
godfather, to a daughter of M,, and on this occasion 
silently Lmplored the immortals that the child might 
turn o»ut beiitei tlian her uncominonly good-for-nothing 
brothers, For uy godchdld in Kiel this prayer was 
s-uperduous; int my presence at least, your Crown Prince 
a.lwaya belawei as an educated child of educated parents.” 
Through his Bonn relatives, the two Nokk, he became 
acquaimtedwith Freiherr von Bodman, the father-in-law 
of WiHielnu ISokk. Pspecially welcome was he at the 
house of von Wor ingen, the Doctor of Law, where he 
saw -agE-ooddeal of Bnoma von Bodman, who subsequently 
b«ca.me hisiwfe, and at that of von HBlem, the Superior 
Court Judges, ivhose wife, the daughter of Charlotte 
B-iiclip£eifllet, consulted him in regard to her poetical 
creations. AiJbady, after the first half term, the deaf 
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he spoke in the A^uditory of Anatomy, and latent on in 
the Aula on German Kistorjr, the History of Reforma- 
tion, and siffiila-r subjects, creating a seasatiora not only 
at the Uaiversity but also in. Society. It ms hiis phe- 
nomenal eloquence — not North-German verbosity, but 
fertility of thoaght surging with, genius and flowing like 
am imexhamstible fountain — ^vriicli (drew his audience at 
public lectures and festivities. His success with students 
gave him less cause for gratification Possibly Scienee, 
on which he lectured for practica.lly the first time, oflEered 
inadequate facilities for the development of hds best 
faculties, hut the principal fault seems to have rested 
with, his audience. " The students,’ ’ he wrote t o Freyta.g, 
“ are very cMdish, and, as usual in IJaiversities, sriffer 
from drowsy drunkenness." It can he imagined ho-w 
this failure affected and depressed the eager young 
professor, for whose subsistence the Leipzig students 
had sent a deputation to Dresden, and whom thiey had 
honoured on Ms departure with a torchlight procession. 
To me he said: "The Freiburg students are lazy — 
ahomiaably lazy." More tha.ii once lie had lieesn com- 
pelled to write to truant-playing pupils asKag whether 
they intended hearing lectnres at all in future, since he 
could well employ his time to better advantage. It was 
only natural that these eicperiences biassed fctis opinion 
of the whole population, and he judged the fathers’ 
qualities by those of their dissolute sons. Society also 
left him dmeontented, and to his father he wrote^ " I do 
not £nd it easy to adjust myself to the social conditfoxis 
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of this small Me; anybody with as little talent for 
gossiping a s I possess suffers from an ignorance of 
indivic3aa.lp*ecalk Titles, and stumbles at every moment.” 
The Fieiturg aiobility heing not only strictly Catholic, 
but also thoiongUy' Lnstrian, he, with his outspoken 
Prussian temdencaes and attacks against the priests, 
stirred up a ^ood dea-l oi unrest. Among his colleagues, 
hte associated principally with Mangold, the private 
lectirrenr *von 'Iffeech, the lawyer Schmidt, and the 
University stesj'ard Frey, all of whom were of Prussian 
descent. Time Letter in wh-ich he informs his godfather, 
Grutschnnid, that: h. e kad agaia been asked to act as god- 
father is, from the poirmt of view of phraseology, truly 
“ Tr^itschlkean' ’ “A few weeks ago I again acted as 
gcodfatlmer, to a. daughter of M., and on this occasion 
silen-tly ianplore d ihe inniao±als that the child might 
tiam oimt better than her ancommonly good-for-nothing 
brotihers. For xsf godchild in Kiel this prayer was 
sapemrAu-ous ; in my presence at least, your Crown Prince 
always beh avedasanesducated child of educated parents.” 
ThroTigb huis loam relatives, the two Nokk, he became 
ac<iuainted with Frcikeir vonBodman, the father-in-law 
of W^ilh-elm Nokdc, Especially welcome was he at the 
house oi ron liTorimgen, the Doctor of Law, where he 
sawa,go»od deal of Emma voixBodman, who subsequently 
lecaimeliis wide, adaitliat of von Hillem, the Superior 
Co-urt fudge, whose wife, the daughter of Charlotte 
jBirchjpfeifer, consulted hiaa in regard to her poetical 
aetatLons. Ahrei^y,. aiter tfce first half tern, the deaf 
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he spoke in the Auditory oi Anatomy, andi later om 131 
the Ada on Gexman History ^ the History of lelormaa- 
tion, aud similax subjects, creating a&ensatioa not only 
at the Univexsity but also in Society. It "was his phe- 
nomena.! eloquence— 2iot North- Gcjrman verbosity, bis.t 
fertility of tkought surging with gexiks atnd flowi ng like 
an inexhaustible fountain — wliicli drc-w iiis audience a.t 
public lectures and festirities. His success with students 
gave hirn less cause for gratification. Possibly Science, 
on which he lectured for practially the first tiine, offered 
imadeqaate facilities for the developxnexit of his best 
faculties, but the principal fault seems to ha.ve rested 
with his audience. " The students,”' he wxote to F lej^-tag, 
“ are very childish, a.nd, as usual in Univexsities, suffer 
from drowsy drunkenness.” It can be inag-ined how 
this failure affected and depressed the eag’er youitg 
professor, for whose subsistence the Leipzig stuients 
had sent a deputation to Dresden, and whom they had 
honoured on his depa-rture with a torchlight procession. 
To me he said: ■“The Freiburg students are lazy — 
abominably lazy.” More than once he bad beeai com- 
pelled to wiite to truant-playing pupils asking whetther 
they inteaded hearing lectures at all in tulnre, since he 
could well employ his time to better advantage. It was 
only natural that these experiences biassed his opinion 
of the whole popnktioxi, and he jndged the fathers’ 
qualities by those of their dissolute sons. Society also 
left Mm discontented, and to his father he wote, " I do 
not find it easy to adjust myself to the social cramditioos 
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oi this sma.ll hole ; anybody with as little talent for 
gossiping as I possess sufes JErom an ignorance of 
individual peculiarities, and stumMes at every moment." 
The Freiburg nobility being not only strictly Catholic, 
but also thoroughly Austrian, he, with his outspoken 
Prussian tendencies and attacks against the priests, 
stirred up a good deal of unrest. Among his colleagues, 
he associated principally with Mangold, the private 
lecturer von Weech, the lawyer Schmidt, and the 
University steward Frey, all of whom were of Prussian 
descent. The letter in which he informs his godfather, 
G-utschmid, that he had again been asked to act as god- 
father is, from the point of view of phraseology, truly 
" Treitschkean ” : " A few weeks ago I again acted as 
godfather, to a daughter of M., and on this occasion 
silently implored the immortals that the child might 
turn out better than her uncommonly good-for-nothing 
brothers. For my godchild in Kiel this prayer was 
superfluous ; in my presence at least, your Crown Prince 
always behaved as an educated child of educated parents. ” 
Through his Bonn relatives, the two Nokk, he became 
acquainted with Freiherr von Bodman, the father-in-law 
of 'Wilhelm Nokk. Especially welcome was he at the 
house of von Woringen, the Doctor of Law, where he 
saw a good deal of Emma von Bodman, who subsequently 
became hds wife, and at that of von Hillern, the Superior 
Coxut Judge, whose wife, the daughter of Charlotte 
Birchpfeifier, consulted him in regard to her poetical 
creations. Already, after the first half term, the deaf 
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yoang prolessor was the most disciisseci person in local 
Society, and he himself boasted to imy -wife tha t lor 3 ik 
" beaelit several Freiburg ladies Learned llie ieaiZ mud 
dumb language. They "waxed enthusiastic over the 
young" and handsome scholar, and in their ad misration 
for him sent for his poems, only lo be bubsequen tly 
shocked, like Psyche "before Cupid. Vet it is charac- 
teristic that he started his literary career with, historic 
ballads which be called “ Patriotic Poems " (iS56),a.nd 
“ S^.tudies ” (1857). 

The political life of the Badenese, which at tliat time 
primdpally turned upon the educational question., was 
not to his taste. The llltraraontanes be simply loand. 
coarse and stupid, and he writes : “ It is eimpty talk to 
speak of doctrinal freedom aad freedom to learm in a, 
Uaiversity with a Catholic faculty- All Professors o£ 
Theology are clerks in holy orders,, and so uttcrl y depen- 
dent upon their superiors that only recently the arch- 
bishop asked the brave old Senator Maier to produce the 
books of his pupils. Furthermore, the students o£ 
Theology are locked in aconwent, and true to old Jesnitic 
tradition are watched step by step by mutual secret 
control. That is what is called academic liberty." But 
here, also, is his opinion regarding others : Thegrand- 
dacal Badenese liberalism is nothing hut cheap char- 
latanism without real vigour nay.becalls "particnlarist; 
liberalism" the most contemptible of all pa.xties 'which^ 
however, unfortunately, weuld play an important part 
in the near future. “ Look for iastance at this National 
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Coalit ioiL. Bs-se-^'er agreat nation seen sucli a monster ? ” 
Hu his opM on it sides wi-h the Imperial Constitution of 
nSf 9, alt hough Itie 3 ea ders themeives are convinced of 
their LnaHity to caxry thirough the programme, and at 
the same time th>efntare political configuration of Ger- 
many is <ieclared to be an open question, consequently 
li; hsas on the wI!iol« a o prograinine at ail. 

Soora I •des-th ed to make the personal acquaint- 
a. nee 0 i Che mach-ai mixed and much-criticized one. it 
MS at am ‘ A..t Boxne ” at Mathy’s. Scarcely had I 
exitered tlie vestibule when I heard a very loud voice 
o tlie drawing-room slowly emphasizing every syllable 
ira the style ol a- St ate Councillor. ‘ ' This is Treitschke, of 
Fxeiburg,’^ I saied immediately, and it was really he. The 
Fxeibtr.gl-adi es hadhyno means exaggerated his hand- 
so«me appearatncie. A tall, Toroad-shouldered figure, dark 
huiraii(i dark complexion, dark, pensive eyes, now dreamy, 
now vi'vidJy glisteming — unmistakably Slav. With his 
blade hair, time hea vy moustache, which he still wore at 
that time, and his wivid gesticulations, he could not 
coxicea! his SI av origin. He looked like a Polish noble- 
man, and his knighi-ly frame reminded one of a Hussite, 
a 2 is 3 ia foar instancre. Later, he told me of his exiled 
anceslors — CzecL Pxol'estants of the name of Tischky, 
referred to ly Schiller in lifallenstein,” although the 
editioxis mostly sjpotee of Terxky’s Regiments. At about 
midnighfc, when winding- our way through the silent 
"town, a pc»Iiceman approached us, intending to warn 
t;he loudi, strangre ^geatlenan to moderate his voice. 
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The arm oi the law, faov^ever, quicldy reiired wten^ in 
company of the distu-iber of the peace, hcs recount seci 
Hen von Roggenba.ch and several Ministerial Secie-laries. 
As Treitschke at lhal time made use of the Karlsruhe 
Archives, he from time to time caioe to KZarLsrahe,,, 
where he sought the society of Hathy, Nokk, vom Weech„ 
and Baumgartea. Under Mathy's iniuence at gradual 
change took place in hiim,, w'Mch transmitted itself to all 
of us. At first he was an eager adherent oi ik.ng usten- 
burg, and the first money receiv^ed fox his lectuxes iti 
Freiburg he invested in the Ducal Loam. Through 
Freytag he had likewise recomneiided his fiitend, voix 
Weech, to the Duke of Auguslenburg with a view to his 
securing an appointirtent in Kiel tor publidstb pur- 
poses. After that his attitude totally changed. ¥tiea 
he realised that Bismarck earnestly aspired gaining for 
Prussia the dominaLtiitg power in the East antd Korth 
Sea, lie frankly declared the slrengtkening of Prussia 
to be the supreme aiatiotial duty. Hausser int-endei to 
pin him down “with his former vimrs by citing Treitschke’s 
first Augustembuxg dissertations in the "IRe'vieTvof the 
Prussian Amnuals ” of 1^64. Treilsclike, however, by' 
way of reply, in an essay on the solutiou of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, pioved that the compliance of the 
Auguslenburg demands was detrimental to Germamy’s 
welfare. Again lie had spoken the decisive word, and 
all writers of onr circle now advocated annejcatfon. "We 
were nickaaiaed "Mamalukes aad IRenegades’ ■' by onr 
Heidelberg colleagne Pickford, thea editor of the 
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Kousicinzcf Zeihmg, Treitsclike rvas now as violeiulj 
against as formerly ior llie Duke. I^Iow he sees tiie latlei 
as the raiserahle pretender, wliom lie despises from tlic 
bottom of liis heart. Not only lus he not come to tlic 
noble decision which Germany is entitled to expect from 
Mm, but by ins imsciapulous demagogical agitations iie 
has utterly unsettled Ms country/' In Karlsruhe, itic 
quiet town of officials, such a political point of view was 
perhaps admissible ; not so, iiowever, in the high country 
filled with animosity against Prussia. £very child was 
convinced that Prussia now, as formerly, intended hand- 
ing over the dukedoms to the King of the Danes. Junker 
¥oland, who had persuaded the King to break with 
the Constitution, was of course, bribed long ago by 
England and Russia to again restore the dukedoms to 
Danish supremacy. 

Everything that had happened after the short, hopeful 
glimpse of Prussia's new era was an object of sarcasm 
ior the South German population. When a boy talked 
very stupidly, liis comrades would call out : Go io 
Konigsberg and have yourself crowned ; and at Mass 
the beggar-women, pointing with their sticks to the 
Prince's image, shrieked out mocking insults. 

This coarseness of the street and the lone of the 
Freiburg democratic Journals against Prussia filled the 
politician, so inconsiderate against his own Saxony, 
with immense indignation. In a letter to Freytag he 
finds the Badenese qnite steeped in the quagmire of 
phrases and foul language. Examining these parties, 

B 
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the moral value of both sides seems id entics,!; th.Ginea.n- 
iagless mendacity oi our averag-e 1 ibexalisin. fills :ine ■with 
deep disg-ust . Ho-w long shall w laloour ere re aga.in 
are able to speak of G-crnian foilih? If I a.m no-w to 
clioose between the two parties, I se-ltct that of Eismaick, 
since h.e straggles for Prussian power fox oiu legitimate 
ptosition on the iSTorth and East Sea.” He considered 
as impossible tlie peaceful conveision of iiie Badenese 
to Prussia. " Amid this abomiiLable South Gernan 
particularism it has become perfectly evident to nie that 
orir iate will clearly be decided Toy conquest. Sisymairs 
of my life 1 hawe spent iit the South,, and here I fiave 
gained the sad con'viction tlrat even with a Cabinet com- 
posed of men of the type of Steia and Humboldt, the 
hatred aad jealousy of the South Gerinaas against 
Prussia would not diminish. I am longing for the Morth, 
to which I belong ■with all my heart, a.nd where a.lso omr 
fate will be decided. ” His public lectures were very 
la.rgely frequented. “But,” he sa,ys, " the Philistines 
are prejudiced when entering the Aula, and are firmly 
determined to consider as untrue every word. I ss.y aboat 
Prussia. The opinion is prevalent that the Soul h Ger- 
mans are the most modest of our people. I say^ they are 
the most anogant ; to a. mean they consider iLiennselves 
the real Germans, a.nd the Morth a country bialf of ■which 
is still steeped in ba,rbarity, this quite apart from a 
dissolute braggadocio the mere tkought of wbich fills me 
■with disgust. Believe me, only the trusty sword of the 
conqueror can weld together these countries with the 
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North.” L-ater on, n-hen E conversed with him every 
evening at a locnd ts,ble in tlie HeideFoerg Museum^ I 
xealssed the leaions iox kis lack of understanding of our 
peopte. We seemed t o him lukewarm, because we did 
not strifee the natonil chord witk the power which he 
cxpec-tei of a gooi Gremian. But why should we do 
tha-t ? Ent he Saxoay of Herr von Beust, and in Prussia’s 
■fine of reaction, laliomai ideas were tabooed, and that 
is -^ 113 ? the patri ots felt compelled to bear witness in 
seasoa and out of season. But vve lived in a free country, 
oii(3er a Piince harkouring’ German sentiments, and 
where it ■wourlS have been an easy matter to feign pat- 
riotism quite af)ar t fron the fact that we South Germans 
c3o 3 iot care discussing our sentiments. I told him that 
'm the sanme way as I, despite my warmest feelings for 
cny family, c oul d mol bring myself to proclaim pompously 
tie exodLence of *ny wife and child, so was I reluctant 
to publicly piaise uty Fatherland ; and subsequently I 
rominded him of tke 'Yankee who declared that im- 
rnciiatoly a man spoke to him of patriotism he knew him 
to be a rasesd, In rega.rd to our sympathy for France, 
iwhich lie revile d as -the khiae Confederation sentimen- 
tality, it ’wotild be diicult for him to place himself in 
our position. During" the last century we had received 
nothing but ldimdn«ss from France, namely, deliverance 
from the Palatine Bavarian r^ime, from Jesuits and 
Lazarists, tom episcopal and Junker rule, from guild 
restrictions a-nd compulsory service : all this and the 
very existence of the conntry which we enjoyed we 
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owed directly oi indirectly to N^-iyoieon and the Code 
INapoleon, from wMch the hatxcd. of tiic French ^ic&sc 
This, it is tiue, I found quit enatiiral, consideriixgKapoleoii 
w/ea-kened. Prussia aird aTju^- cd S axoiiy. llic wa-s in- 
diguaat when lie noticed 111 coir idurs oi iniisa-ud ev'en in 
parlours the siiutll lithograplis w-hicli, iiiidor tlie First 
Empire, wire poured out iu thtjii=;ands fiom Paris even 
a.cross the States oi the RLlune Cotivciilioii, representing 
tire Victor ol llaicngo, the sun oi ^ustcrlitz, iNapol eon’s 
Battle at the Pyrainids, etc. , .tnd wide ii, ow'ing to tie 
conservative spirit of the pieasantr^r, decors-ted llic vvalls 
until moths, rust, and wocxl-worms gradual! y Tbrouglit 
about their destruction. He cvea took oifcnce at tiae 
attitude displayed by Fienclinien in the Elack Ferest 
watering places, and in Ba-deti-Baden. When,, fimally, a 
Heidelberg lawyer declared in the Reichstag that for 
him the cultured Frenchinaa is st ill the most amiable 
oi a-il European beings, Tieitschke stigmatijzed us as 
iacorrigible partisans ol th.e Rhine Confedcratioa. Bat 
a glance at the letters of Frau Rat <joethc, in Fia-nkiort, 
who prayed God llrat French and mot Prussiaun soldiers 
should be quartered in her hoiise, wight have taught 
him that the expressions oi a long historical epoch find 
CKpression in these remarks, which could not be «eflaced 
hy proud words. Furtiiermorc, ■when tlic Prussian 
Ministry tranipled on the Budget rights ot Parliament, 
and by a sophistical theory about a defect in the Con- 
stitution exasperated the sense of justice of evcjry honest 
thinldng German, when the most ochaordiiiary vcriicts 
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of tLe Siipreme Court, accompanied by tlie removal 
fro 21 office of the most capable officials, pro\"oked tin 
population, it was really not the time to stimulate amoiig 
South G-ermans the desire to become incorporated with 
Prussia. The moment was, therefore, most impro- 
pitious for his propaganda. In those days even such 
old admirers of a Union with Prussia as Brater became 
converts to the triad-idea, and Treitsc like's friend, 
Freytag, commented on it in merely the following manner : 
' It is always very sad and unpleasant when intelligent 
people so easily become asses/’ Why, therefore, should 
the unintelligent masses he judged as harshly as was 
done by Treitschke? In regard to our clerical-political 
struggles — and this wms the second reason for his lack 
Df understanding of our population — he found himself 
in the position of a guest who enters a room in which 
a heated discussion has been going on for hours past and, 
not having been present from the beginning, is unable 
to appreciate the intensity of the contending parties. 
Even at that time I was annoyed at the haughty tone 
with which he and his non-Badenese friends — Baum- 
garten in particular — discussed the Badenese struggles. 
Thty considered the educational problem trivial compared 
with the mighty national question at stake ; and over- 
looked the fact that to get rid of the clerical party was 
to be the primary condition for joining hands with 
Protestant Prussia. They knew less of the situation 
as far as the population was concerned than of events 
ill the Ministry and at Court. Thus they constantly 
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looted 1)6 ilk d the scenes ^ andl thereby missed the 
part which ms being plaj.-'ed on the stage. Tiiat is 
why none of tie North German politicians acEife’ved 
a really cordial understanding with their citizens^ 
white Bluiixbclili ol the South, in spite of his sirspicious 
political past, could boast ol great respect arnoagthe 
Liberals. 

In the autamii of 1868 Freitsclike made a long- stay 
at KarlsTuhie; he spent his days mostly in the Ardiires, 
and the evenkgs foand Mm either in the family circle of 
his friends or hard at %vork. He hatd aot become more 
fax’ourably impressed wth the “ townhet of clericals/’ 
and exprffised the desire more and more frequently 
to be nearer a tom where there ms controversy and 
quanelling, and wkere tie mind was exercised, and 
deeds were done, NTevertlieless, few towns in. G-eranaay 
could have been found a.t that time where he could 
express so ireely his political opinions without inter- 
ference from head-quarters, as is proved by the publica- 
tion of his famous dissertation on Union of States aad 
Single State.” In regard to this, he himself thought 
it ertiaordinary ” that it coald ha we been puMshed 
in Freiburg, rhat the German Confederation is not a 
Coalition of Slates, but a Coalition of Rnlers, that Austria 
cannot be called a German State, and that the Minor 
Pow'eis are no States at all, lacking as they do power oi 
self-determination : all these asioms to-day have become 
commonplace, but at that time thie particularist press 
raised a fierce outcry against tlrenn. Althougrb an oicial 
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o£ a SiinalZ! Slalieh.iin.sdf, he nevertheless put into print 
that a sMt) a, span in length is no ship at all, and that, 
should the Sma. 1 ! States of Prussia be annexed, what 
woul d tiap»pein t o t hern ’was only what they themselves 
in ti me s gon-e by had done to smalier territories ; for 
they oredfheii existence to annexations. Of the German 
Prince? he said; “ The majority of the illustrious heads 
show am claiming family resemhlance; well-meaning 
medicxrity predomtnales almost everywhere. And this 
generation, not very lavishly endowed by nature, has 
from early jouth hr d its mind imbued with the doctrines 
oi ffiona_rchiy, an_d ’with the traditions of particularism. 
Front chili hood it is smroanded by that Court nobility 
■wlaichi is. German. y's carse, for it has no fatherland, and 
if it does not completely disappear in stupid selfishness, 
it rises sit its highest to chivalrous attachment of the 
Prince's personality and the princely family. Should 
that Coalition. Siate, •which the princes prefer to the 
Centralis ed State ^ come about, their fate would not be 
an en via-bfe one. li, even at this day, the pretentious 
■title of Kin.g oi thes MEiddle States bears no proportion 
to its imjiortance, tesliall in a Coalition State be unable 
tocoatermpLatee without a smile the position of a King of 
Sajcony or Wiirtennlierg- Monarchs in such position 
wuld be- qaite sacperflu-ous beings, and the nation sooner 
or later -woTili. ash the ipuestion whether it would not 
be advisaible to dLscatrd such cosily and useless organiza- 
tioas.’^ "This essay he sent to the Grand Duke, who 

rTr»'n,r->tn'i icliry Bniir-Ti I'rit’ TtI "fpll/ 
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looked behind the scenes, aad therdhy missed tlie 
part which -was being pletyed on the stage. That is 
why none of the North German politicians achieved 
a really cordial understanding viith their citizens, 
while Bluntschli of the South, in spite of his suspicious 
political past, conld boast of great respect among time 
Liberals. 

In the autumn of 3868 Treitschlce made a lomg stay 
at Karlsruhe; he spent his days mostly in the Archives, 
and the evenings found him either in the family circle of 
his friends or hard at work. He had not become more 
favourably impressed with the " tovvnlet of clericals,' ’’ 
and expressed the desire more and more freq-ueaty 
to he nearer a town where there was controversy and 
quarrelling, and where the mind -was exercised, ani 
deeds were done. Nevertheless, few towns in Germany 
could have been found at that time where tie could 
express so freely his political opinions without inter- 
ference from head-quarters, as is proved by the pubhca- 
tioa of his famous dissertation on “ Union of States and 
Single State.” In regard to this, he himself thoug'ht 
it " estraordinary " that it could have beea published 
in Freiburg. That the Gerniaa Confederation is mot a 
Coalition of States, hat a Coalition of Rulers, that Austria 
cannot be called a German State, and that the Minor 
Powers are ao States at all, lacking as they do p«iif«r of 
self-determination : all these axioms to-day have become 
commonplace, but at that time the particmlarist press 
raised a fierce outcry against them, ^thou^h an official 
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o£ a SmalJ &tat e hiniLselrf, he nev'ertheless put into print 
that a sM j) a. spait int le ngfch is no ship at all, and that, 
shoald the Small States oJ Prussia be annexed, what 
r ouLd liappejn 1 0 thean -was onljr what they themselves 
itt. tLmess gome by ha <1010116 10 sualler territories; for 
they owed theii existence to annexiations. Oi the German 
Princes he sadd : " Tke tmaj orily oi the illustrious heads 
show an ala,rm.ing- family resemhlance; well-meaning 
mediocrity predominates almost everywhere. And this 
generation, not very lavishaly endowed by nature, has 
from early yontli. had its ntnind imbued with the doctrines 
of monatrcby, aad -with Ihe traditions of particularism. 
Froia cbildlhood it issunxoanded hy that Court nobility 
■which is &-eninaay’s curse, for it has no fatherland, and 
if it dofrs aot completely disappear in stupid selfishness, 
it ris^es at its highest to chdvalro-us attachment of the 
Princ-e’s personality' a.nd tbie princely family. Should 
that Coalitiom State, wbiiclm tlie princes prefer to the 
Ceiitr.alised St ate?, c omte ahont, thieir fate would not be 
an enk-viathle one, I f. evesn at 1113 day, the pretentious 
title of IKing of the ffidcdle States bears no proportion 
■to its importance,, w« slialll ii» a Coalition State he unable 
-to coatemplate rithout; a smile the position of a King of 
SaKony or Wirtemhe^g- IMonarchs in such position 
'womld b® quite sapenlaott-slxeiags, and the nation sooner 
•or lat-er -wo-nlil ash the q^uestion -whether it would not 
fee adwisahle to discard su ch costly' and useles organiza- 
tions,’ ■* This «ssay he sent to» the Grand Duke, who 
giaciowsly tlanfe-d IdnD tor thee valuable gift. In fe-vsr 
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German States would a similar reception ha.ve beengir. 
to such a treasonable publication "‘Tlie Kailsru] 
olBcial world”— so lie informed Fieyta-g on Decemb 
27th, 1864 — “lias lecovered from the first absurd shoe 
wkicli my booi occasioned " ; he liiinself, therefore, d; 
not deny its startling character. Nevertheless, he vs 
often commanded by the Court to give lectures, aia 
in spite of his political heresy he was still a much sough: 
after and distinguished personality, aird already regards 
as possible successor to Haussei 
\^Tienthe crisis, anticipated by him long before, real! - 
broke out he decided to relinquish his thankless diutie 
in Freiburg, in spite of the fact that be was too fa: 
away from the theatre of events to take an active par- 
in the press campaign Roggenbach’s resignation hac 
not endeared Baden to Mm. Ai regards Stabel, Laney 
Ludw'ig, etc., he thought they did not even bestow a 
thought upon ^Germany. “Edelshein is no good at 
all. lathy, ironically smiling, keei>s aloof , he is above 
the question of Small Slates, he wastbe hrst to precfict 
that nowadays a Small State cannot be governed by 
Parliament. The dowuitall of our friend is only a qmcb- 
tion of time, and presumably it will be accelerated by 
the extraordinaiy ineptitude of the Cbamber Fatarally, 
at the next Session ministers will be harassed by flippant 
interpellations until the Xiberals resign and the stn>ng 
bureaucrats take office That will then be called a 
tiiunph of parliamentary principles” Still moredras-tic 
arehiswie’ws on June 12th, 1866 Uamey's views on 
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politics ar& 031 a leve -1 w-nlhi the heer garden ; and then 
this dooJ of £«! Ecdelsheim ! Eoggenbach’s resignation 
wa.si fa'ial mistalce. ” Treilschke’s friends were infallible, 
bui; not the later " Moist ry of Emperor Frederick.” 
After tbie Ba.ttl« of Iconiggratz, even Freytag spoke 
in hs letter of “ ZBismaterckclien ” (Little Bismarck), and 
of the vraggisfct tirrctcs of thrs “ hare-brain,” of wHch in 
reality hie was aharid. Comparing the clear, self-con- 
fident letters of IBis ina.rck: rvdtli the excited correspon- 
cdeace of these spirited political amateurs, no doubt can 
be enteitaimed as to rliere was the supenority of mind 
and chiaracter B ut to know better was then the order of 
the daty, ancd tie misckierous attempts of Oscar Becker 
atni BLindl Cohen, 'which ainnecd at removing King Wilhelm 
and Bisnnaick becaix.se they were not the right people 
t o frame G-etnnaay’s Constitution, were only a crude 
expression of the self-same desire to know better. At 
tie same time thaese grenfclemen were no more agreed 
among tlmeiimsel ves tliaa tley were in agreement with 
tbe Govemnnenit, aimd wlren Baumgarten warned the 
Pnissia-ns to think: iiLore; of the threatening war than of 
the constitutional contest, he received in the Journal 
IPer Crensshfe, fro-m Freytag, a very impolite answer 
fortiis “craziness. ” The Frussians had no wish to be 
taiught their duties hy theBraunschweigers Meanwhile 
Bisimarck’s a tteuitnon ha-d leen directed to Treitschke, 
and though the m«sdimm of Count Fleming, the Prussian. 
Ambass-adorat ZKaarlsrmhe, le wa.s invited to a personal 
interview "to Betrlin. The Connt, a very musical and 
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(k'niian S-_aleswou!(l a siiailar R‘Ccj)tion have Ibee n g-iven 
1<> such a Lrcasoiuhle piiblica-tion, ‘'The Ka-rlsiuke 
oilifial ^^orld ” — so ho inksitncd Frej^-tag on December 
27 til, 181)4— “has recovered fronit lie hist absaivd shoci 
wiiich niy book occasioned he himself , t herdore, did 
not deny its slariliiig- ciiaractu. iMovcrtlieless, Die was 
oiten cumniatKk'd by the Com/ t o give lectaue s, and 
in spile of iiis ])olitica! heresy 1 'o was still a much sought 
altoi and distingiiihlied pcist-niality.and already regarded 
as pos sib !(' successor to llausser. 

Who'll tlw' ci'isis, anticiptilc'd by hiniloug befoxe, really 
brolke out he derided to relinquish bis thanldess dut ies 
in I'reibrirg' , hi spiite of Iho fact that he was too dar 
away from the theatre oi ereii fs to take an act he- part 
ill the press campaign. Koggicnbacli's resignal ion. had 
not endeared Badon to him. its regards Stabel, La-tney, 
I-iidwig, etc., he thoright they did -aiol evem btestow a 
thought upon Germany. “ lidcWieitn is no good at 
all Mathy, ironically’ srm ling, foe ps aloof ; he is aTiove 
the question of Sniall Stulc-s; hciras the first to predict 
that nowadays a Small State cannot be govennedi By 
Parliament. The downfall of our friend is only a ques- 
tion of time, and presiimahly' it vill he accelera-ted by 
the extraordinary ineptiliide of the Ckimber. Naturally, 
at the next Session rmiihterb wiW be hatrassed by flippaai; 
interpellations until the Lilicrah resig-n and the strong 
hureaixcrals take office. Tiiat 'will then be caJlcd m. 
triumph of parliamentary priiicipies.'’ Still more drastic 
are his rriews on Juno lath, iSbb : “ Laniey’s views on 
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politics are on a Level witli t lie Leer garden ; and tlieii 
tkis fool of an E dcLsheiiiL. ! Eogg-enbacli’s resignation 
was a fa-tal mistake Tr eilscliJke’s frieiiids were infallible, 
tat Jiot: t3ie later “ Mxiistry o£ Emperor Trederick/' 
After tie Battle of Koni even Treytag spoke 

in his lette X orf Bismaerckcliom” (Little Bismarck), a. iid 
of th<j wag"gis3i triclks of this ‘ ‘ hare-brain,,'' of which in 
realit 3 ? tie wats afraid- Comipariog the clear, self-con- 
fid«ent lertteJTS of Eismarclc vwittn the excited correspon- 
dence of tlaese spirited, politica-l azrnaleitrs, no doubt can 
ie enier'tamedE as to w^-^hejre was llie superiority of mind 
and ctiar act er. But to know he ttexv^aslhentlie order of 
t:ho day an<ithe mfschiievoiLS aL.tte mpts of Oscar Becker 
and Blind C ohen, v^kick aimned a t lemoving King Wil helm 
and Bismarck be canse tkey were not the right people 
to frsLiner G-errnariy’s CoitsMutdon^ were only a crude 
expxes siojo of the self-oarrme des ire ta know better. A.t 
t he sa-ine? time: tfnes^ gendlemeio were no more agreed 
a-moBg ttieinselves than thes^ were in agreement with 
the Giovernment, arid whea Bannugarteii warned tke 
Prussians to tkinkr more od tlie “threatening war than of 
tlie const itutiojnal cont^esU Ime jrec«eived in tke Journal 
Der from Frey^lag”, a v^ery impolite answer 

for his "cras^iness-,'’ T3ie Pinussdau s faiad no wnsk to be 
taug-ht their by theZBrauiiLsdaweigers. Meaa while 

&isinarcks a-ttenti on had been directed to Treitschke,. 
and -through khe? medi xina of Coumt Fleming, the PrBssian 
Amb^assador sat la-rlsmmbte, he was i nvited to a personal 
iuterview to Berlim. The Co nnt:, a v^ery musical and 
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easy-going gentleman, gave Treitschlce such scanty infor- 
mation as to tlie object of the journey that, on Jn ne 7th, 
xS66, t he latter himself wrote to Bismarck. It surely wa.s 
a great teraptxlion to Treitschke 'when Bisraarck siig;- 
gest ed that he should take part at his side in the gxea t 
irapending developments, should draw np the iSfarifesto 
to the German population, and write in the papers fox 
the good cause, while, after the conclusion of peace, he 
would he given a position in Berlin as University Pro- 
fessor of History’’. How many of those who at tha t time 
called him a Mamaluke and a Eenegade would have 
resisted such temptation ? He replied that, as hitherto, 
he would support Bismarck’s Prussian external policy, 
but he refused to hecome a Prussian innctionary until 
after the re- establishment of ttie Constitution. Until 
this had come to pass no power of persua-sion in the world, 
and not even the whisperings of angels, would raalce an 
impression upon the nation. He even refused to draw 
up the War Mfanifesto. He did not wish to sacrifice his 
honest political name for the sake of a great sphere of 
actuity. When, on a later occasion, Bismarck inwited 
to dinner “ our Braun,” in order to win him over to kis 
protective duty plans, Braun — adamant , as fate told me 
himself — declared that he could not renounce his convic- 
tions of the past, not ha'ving heen educated in protective 
ideas. Bismarck, infuriated, threw down the serviette, 
rose, and slammed the door behind him ; whereupon, 
Braun, in spite of the Princess’ entreaty not to axgoie 
with her ailing husband, told the ladies he could not 
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put up ■with everything, and likewise retired, Treitschke, 
although in a similar predicament, must have been held 
in higher esteem by Bismarck, for, in spite of his refusal, 
he was invited to head-quarters for the second time after 
the victories. Treitschke had persistently declined any 
semi-official activity until the re-establishment of the 
Constitution, yet Bismarck granted him unrestricted 
use of the Archives until the day on which he him- 
self took over the ministerial portfolio; furthermore, 
Treitschke’s wounded brother was under the personal 
care of the Prince. 

Treitschke’s disposition in those days is apparent from 
a letter to Gustave Freytag of June 12th, which runs as 
follows ; “ During such serious times, surrounded only 
by madly fanatic opponents, I often feel the desire to 
chat with old friends. The uncertainty and uncleamess 
of the situation has also been reflected very vividly in 
my life. I have some very trying days behind me. 
Bismarck asked me to his head-quarters ; I was to write 
the War Manifesto, to work for the policy of the German 
Government, and was assured a Professorship in Berlin, 
the dream of my ambitions ; I could write with an easy 
conscience the proclamations against Austria and for 
the German Parliament. Briefly, the temptation was 
very great, and all the more enticing as my stay here is 
slowly becoming unbearable. Even Roggenbach, mow 
an out-and-out Prussian, did not dare dissuade me, but 
I had to refuse ; I could not pledge myself to a policy, 
the final aims of which only one man knows, when I had 
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no power to mend its defects. I could not for the sake 
of n very doubtful success stake mj honest name. 
According to- my poli tical doctrine even one's good nairte 
is to be sacrificed to the fatherland, l>ut only to tke 
Fatherland; and consequeally, only when in power, and 
when hopes exit,t of really furthering the State by ste[>s 
’.vhich the masses consider profliga.te. I am differently 
placed. " He had chosen the right way, and his sacrifice 
wns not la vain. It must have impressed Bismarck that 
even such fanatics of Prnssianism as Treitschke did not 
pardon the way he dealt vdth the clear rights of the 
country. In those days he permitted negotiations with 
President von IFnruh, in order to settle the constitutional 
conflict. Treitschlce’s renunciation, tantamount to an. 
adjournment of his most ardent wisHes, is to be praised 
all the more as his isolated position in Freiburg vvonld 
have determined any other man less brave than himself 
to take his departure speedily. Fhe posters and threats 
ot the Ul tramontanes were quite personally directed 
against Mm. Police had to watch his house i for in the 
midst oi an excited Catholic population he was more 
openly exposed to danger than Blunt schili was ia Heidel- 
berg, wi th its national tendencies. He smiled, however. 
“Beneath the screaming insubordination of the South 
German rahble” — so he writes — “■ there is not sirfhcient 
courage left to even smash a wnndow-pane.” When, 
however,, the Edelsheim Parliameatary Division, on 
June 17II1, established that Baden was determined to 
stand by Austria, he sent in his resignation. “‘I cannot 
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ga.mble wii:h my oa.tb>,” he wrote to Freytag ; “ that is 
ta say?, 3 cannot remain oiicial servant in a State of the 
Rtiine Coxivenlion wliich I, as a patriot, mnst en- 
deavour to dannag-e in ever7 way. 3 cannot commit 
po»litLcaL saici<de, and in limes like these retire into the 
iiiteiLor of the enemy ’& country. These are my simple 
amd teOing reasoiLS.’' To Gmstav Freytag alone he, 
howawer, aonjfessed tow difficult this step had been for 
him, amdon July ijiihlie wote as follows: “What made 
these week s part ictrlarlylrying, and rendered so difficult 
my radical decision, I will confess to you, but to you 
alone . Oi Junes iStk, immediately before my resigna- 
tion, I l>ccainie engaged.” A.t a moment when an assured 
position meartt everytliiag to liim he departed from his 
country without knowing whether he -would he able to 
gain a footing elser here. On the day on which Freiburg 
damcesd -with joy" on aucconat of the Prussian defeat at 
Irautenau, he receivecd information that his resignation 
had been .acc:epted_ Oa the following morning, June 
2gtb, he depa-rtedfoy railway for Berlin in search of a 
new pos-t. The IFreibu!^ rahble had planned honouring 
him with a Dutcli Concert, but it ms found that he had 
already lefi:. lEore with a view to travelling quickly 
— fche Bade-nesel ines being blocked by military trains — 
than oa accoun-t of apprehensions of unpleasant en- 
coanters with soldicirs in the railvay stations, he travelled 
vm Strasb-nrg: and Lothring. Upon his arrival at 
fMiinster of Steim the display of black and white flags 
taiaght bin* tlie real meaning of the Prussian defeats 
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wiicii caused such rejoicing: among’st his Freiburg 
patrons. 

II. 

After his exodus to Berlin, our patriot found tem- 
porary employment at lire Pntmzsclte JmhrBucJur 
(Prussian Anauals), where he ■was appointed deputy to 
Welirenplennig, the editor of tke journal. " For the 
moment of course,” he -wrote to Freytag^ " the guns ta.lk, 
and how magnificently they talk.” He also thought 
that every Hussar who fciockedl down a Croat rendered 
greater service to his country than all the journalists. 
AH tke same, his am was to he as useful as possihla vith 
his pen to the cause of the Prussiaa eagles. He approved 
of Bismarck’s constitutioaal plans, bnt the iutrodaction 
of universal suffrage appealed to him as little then as 
later on. " I consider uuiversa.1 suffrage in Germany a 
crude and frivolous experiment,” he wrote. " "We a-re 
yet a cultured people, and uader no ohligatioa to suhnait 
to the predominant lack of sense. If we once stretch 
this point it will, in view of the jealous ambition for 
equality prevalent in this century, be al most impossikle 
to regain it. Of all the Bismarcldan actions I am afraid 
this is the least beneficial one. For the moment it will 
procure for him a gratifying Parliamentary majority; 
there is, however, incalcnlahle confusion in store.” 

Under his editorship the Prcussische Jak-zhucker were 
distinguished by exceptioaally cutting language. After 
three months ’Wehrenpfennig, however, agaia took itp 
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his dxities, and a.t the beginniag of October, at the house 
of Ms fimck at Freiburg, the news reached him of his 
ap-pOLiitment as Professor for History and Politics at 
Kiel. Immediately after the winter term his wedding 
took place in Freibui'g, and the honeymoon was spent 
in the North of Italy, the couple subsequently leaving 
for- tlieii aew home to enjoy a second spring on the 
eastern sea . It would have been quite within his power 
to obtain an appointment as Professor at Heidelberg. 
It wa-s even the wish of the Grand Duke that he should 
take the historical subjects in place of Hausser, who was 
suffering’ from an incurable heart disease. Treitschlce’s 
reSned sentiment wms, ho-wever, opposed to introducing 
himself as the joyful heir to the dying man, who was his 
oldl nraster. 

■"Whien Eausser, amid the peals of the Easter bells 
of 1867, closed his worldly account, Treitschke told his 
yo-i-ing wife that for him Hausser’s death had come a 
good many years too soon, and that the departed one 
hacd lost a great chance. To be active during the years 
of yomathi ia beautif'ul Heidelberg, and then, after many 
struggles and victories, at the eve of life to march 
tiinm3)ha.ntly into Berlin must be the finest lot of a 
IJa.iversi'ty Professor. Besides, as in consequence of his 
recent writings during the war his appointment in a 
Small State had become almost impossible, he prepared 
for a longer stay in the new home, and on the beautiful 
Ba^y af Kiel enjoyed married bliss. The great crowd of 
pufclic functionaries and cultured citizens who thronged 
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Iib Itciiiris piovecl to him that here also there wa.sii.scfiil 
work cio. He was \ery pleaded with the I\iel students, 
and conscientious as they were* In Gulscliniid 
and Kihbick lie found tme political adkcrcnts, but soon 
lie dso began to understand the disposition of t lie Hoi- 
steiin* At the house of Frauleia Hegewi&ch, tlie daughter 
f)l the we ll-knawri niedi(‘al practitioner and patriot, who 
pie-eininmtly belongs* to the group of the '‘Children 
of Sorrow/' and the “ Up (■wig lliigededteii,^'' he rnade 
the persDiial acquaintance of the leader oft lie Augasten- 
biirgs. Friendly relations developed, a^ltkough he did 
not kii to sneer at the Holsteias, who considered tliem- 
seK'es NormalmmiscJmi (normal beings). '‘On one 
occasion, '' Fraulein He^ewiscli informed me, “ on account 
of the crowd, I walked in the footpath of the Heidelbenrg 
liig:1i street instead of on the pa-vement, when behind 
me some one shouted, ' hTormalmeiisch, NDimalmensch ! 
Why don’t yon vYali on the pavement like others V ” 
In the letters to Frcytag-, also, he mentioned a good deal of 
Holstein coBceit and self-praise, and im course of con- 
versatiori he was inclined to explain the local patriotism 
of the Schleswig student by the fact that everyhociy 
knew liis Hardevogt who was ready to attest tiiat this 
or the oilier patriot was needy and deseived to be exempt 
from paying college contribution. T hat the rest oi ttie 
world was nailed with "norma.!’' planks as far as tlie 
Holsteins were coucoraed was also one of the obliging 
expressions with mMch he ia-voured the population.^ In 
the same way M lady friend, when praising the beauty 
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of lEolsieiri u: 3 iia-.lly annoyed by liis remark that 
tliere were eight ro_oiit:{is of winter and four nioiitlis of 
rain in Eiel Wliezii, asked by ZS'old: whether 

he notildcare to iciurn to Baden ^ he replied : '' Xoi lor 
ali the Ireasiixes of lodia to Breiburg, but willingly to 
Ileidelbeig- His writings siBce his departure from 
Freiburg hiad not rendered p)rol)able liis recall His 
essay " Oil. tlae FLitiirre of the North German Middle 
States,” waritten in Bcili-n, 1866, attempting to prove 
that “the- d57iia.,sties of Kurh«essen, Hanover, and of his 
owm SaKony/, -werre *‘iripe— over-ripe — for merited 
destraclLona,"’ coii-ld not; scrv«e ezsactly^ as a recommenda- 
tion for appoLntrnerit in a Small Slate. The intention 
of Ihes Badenesc Co'^emnnent: iv'as soirievviia.t paradoxical, 
as ev'ery’^thing he ’^vrote at>oui; Small States and the 
INapol eonic crowiXvS a ppiiedi to Baden as well as to Saxony 
anci ITassau^ An€i kow^ he had sneered at the poor small 
potentates. “ Gexnisany,” he wrote,, will not perish even 
if t he Natssatn Captain ii.vitlh biis gun, his servant, and his 
sevon bristly fowls shmould gaily enter the MaiKhnrg 
aga.in, tke strong hold of the KJassaii Healni Whether 
the Fraiilduirte^r will be al)le to cstll himself in future a 
Kepub»Hcan, whether tlie Doke Benibard Erich Femd 
and Princess KZaroliime of t he ol( 3 er liaewill again ascend 
the throncodf their patrcols, all tkese are third-rate matters 
which fal 1 to tlie baokg^rooni in. face of the question of 
the futwe of the t hreeMid die Stsate Courts of the North/" 
He quite xealbed,, he iwote, tliai -the punctilious Com- 

sellorof Comrt, Goctliia^, nvould lose faith in Ms God if 

c 
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Georgia Augusta -were to be deprived of the eupkonic 
title “ The Jewel in the Cro-wn of the Welfs,” and as 
for the Leipzig Professor, the thought is inconceiv'able 
that he shouidceasetobe‘'apea-rlLntlie lozenged weath 
of Saxon^t” The doctrinaire is aimoyeci and ofended 
when brutal facts disturb his circle. Ke cannot app>-xove 
of the way Prussia has maie use o£ her ncedle-gnns : 
"But picture the scene of King Johann’s entry into his 
capital , how the Town Couacil of Dnesden, fait hftal at 
all times, receives the destructor of the country with 
words of thanks and adoration ; how* aaidens in white 
and green, with lozenged wreaths, bow to the stacined 
and desecrated crown ; how another dignitacry orders 
the foolish songs of particularist poetry to be del ivered ; 

The Yiolet blossoms, verdant is aga.in the lozenge ■* ; 
really, the mere thought ills one with, disgust ; it wrould 
be a spectacle to be likened to grown-ups playing with 
toy soldiers and rocking horses.” Even for G-ermans 
with good Prussian sentiments tins wassoiaerhat strong 
language. In the presence of the Prussian Geaeral, 
who occupied Dresden, the essay was confiscated by the 
Saxon Public Prosecutor, hut was released again by 
order of the military authorities. Treitschke’s father 
expressed himself in angry words against his sou ’s pam- 
phlet, and in return received an autograph letter drom 
the King expressing sympathy. It is evident tha-t, 
under these circumstances, it -was no easy matter for the 
Badenese Court to call the author to Heidelberg. In 
the same way as his former artides against the Middle 
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vStates prevented liis being present at the wedding of his 
fa "vourifce second sister — he wished to avoid meeting the 
K arlowitz — so did lie through this publication stand 
in tine followiag year isolated and shunned at the 
gr ave cd Eiis father, in addition to almost losing his 
appoint ment to Heidelberg. 

Wliein th.c question of filling Haussers chair arose for 
disciLssion it caused the opening of negotiations in the 
first instance with Sybel, a gentleman who, especially 
in our Kaxlsmlie circle, enjoyed great reputation, and 
oa. hi s r isit s even charmed 0 ur particularists by his extra- 
ordinary amiability. Bamngarten had worked with him 
in Cimicli. 'Von ’Weech was his pupil. He was an 
in€iniLate friend of Philip Jolly. I was also pleased at 
th«e prospective appointment, for when I spent a few 
deligtitfuKveeks with him and Hermann Grimm on the 
Elgi-Schieideck, in 1863, he had rendered me several 
litierary services, and had so warmly recommended me 
to Ms Karlsruhe friends that I was cordially received 
bjr tliem. But Sybel, occupying the position which 
he died, considered himself, in view of the Parliamentary 
qaaird, umjus tided iu abandoning Prussia. Meanwhile 
tlie aigitated waves had somewhat subsided, and Mathy 
had mewr given up the bringing back of his **Max 
Piccolooiiii ” to Baden. Only in Heidelberg his im- 
pemdinig appointment met with opposition. Hitzig — who 
m.s, Jatex, Pro-Rector — on November 22Bd, 1866, after 
louiggrats^ in a festive speech entitled, '' What does 
it profit a man to conquer the world if thereby he 
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k’lbe hifc. soul ?” a.nd compressing unerring confida nee in 
till, rei-uris oi Brrbarossa, and. tlie black-ied goLden 
I'lvlSiuaser inagui&ccnce^ declared to rae at tbcGcueia.! 
Synod in Kdrlsrolie tiial lieandlih friends 'would, do all 
in ther powci' to prevent sadi an iiiihapp3,'’ choice. They 
did not want a-wiitcr of jcinllclo ns wlio would matke the 
giddy Palatines still more superficial- Besides, owing 
to his deafness, Treitsckke was useless for all academic 
functions, wliicli in Ecidelberg \rcie oi the greatest im- 
portance. Tlie actual Pro- Rector, Pr. nied. Friedreich., 
a Ba-varian by birth, was likewise opposed to the appo int - 
merit, and later on, a.fter the ontbreak oi tlie academic 
disputes, declared ill a letter to the minister that it "was 
a matter for regretful doubt •whelh.er the mental condi- 
tion of Herr von Treitschke could still be cousiier&d a 
normal one. A.ftcr long struggles rreitsclike w'as at last 
propnosed in thiid place by the Faculty. InthLeirst place, 
Paul 3' was meiitioiied, in order to teach a lesson to the 
Wurtemberg Government for Iiav'ing transferred him, by 
\way of punishment, from the U'ni'rersitf to a Convent 
School. In the second place, there wa-s Duncker, and hi 
the third, Treitschke. In line S&nate, D-uncker ’was 
placed first, but Jolly did not trouble about tills order, 
and after Sybcl’s refusal the choice fell upon Treitschke. 
He, however, had now certain points to consider. His 
w’ork made him dependent upc»n the Berlin ALtchives, the 
unrestricted -use oi which Bismarck Had granted liim 
till the day when he himself loecame minister: there 
he found the greatest possible assistance for his history 
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om the Ciisioni Uni on. How stupid of the Berliners/' 
te told me on a kler occasion, to* bury all their acts, 
arid allow Nebenius to enjoy the fame of being liie 
founder of tlie Castom Union/'' It would, iiowerer, 
ha. VC bei^en mudu oore difficult to use the Archives in 
Berlin fron Meidelberg, atnd he, of course, did not know 
ha w long “this favour would be granted to him. The 
difiicultiesdii connection with Ms appoint ment at Heidel- 
berg were not esactljr encouraging either, and it could 
noi: be expected, oi him to display great sympathies 
towards Badenese Lihexaliso, which lie had seen at work 
in 1866. In a letter to Jolly, he gratefully acknowledged 
the soreLy-t lied irobie spirit of the Grand Duke, who had 
again stretched out: tlie hand, in spite of his former 
suedden resignation from Bademese officiai service ; but 
he made tde acceptance of the position dependent upon 
thes consent of the Pnsskn Government. In those days 
Jiis frienuds, Matliy, Hofmeister, and Nokk, did their 
utmost, personally, to persuade Treitschke, and only 
after flawing received tlie assurance from Berlin that liis 
'views were appreciated there, that his activity in Baden 
for the nationsal caimse would be regarded with favour, 
and tliat the Eijng would continue to consider him a 
yriJLSsian sithjcct, he atccepted the call to Heidelberg. 
Having siirmultaneoirsly received my appointment as 
Assistant Professor for the rheological Faculty, we once 
oiore met:. umtil the last moment I was uncertain 
whether the proposal for the creation of this Faculty 
womld matenrialise^ mot even the slightest preparations 
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iioi -ti^y from tlie Fiibjecx and lor^et to al! iide to certain 
cr- . On ' inv occa=:>ioii, hav ing* left h.is notes at hoine, 
litoc id rae iie had iimshed, alter all, five minutes sooner, 
proved tiiat we all are creatures of habit." 
particularly lat^dnating in hmiwas theassur- 
uvM* d U< manmr. He stood erect,, with an exipressiaii 
ui f Leer fill ne« ^ un Ids lace, the head tliiom back,,, and 
inipb.asriirtq the salient points by repeatedly nod- 
dr<7i. Till* con teats of his lectures were in"varial>ly 
lL.sturical and political. While Ranke completely lost 
ill pictures of the past, Treitsc like never lor a 
nt forge# 1 the present. What lie said of Croimwell, 
Girtaviis Adcdphiis, and Napoleon always liaci its refer- 
to | 3 reseiit~day Eagland,, Germany, and France. 
His examples proved that the taking to pieces of ttie 
^^utuves of infoniiation and the looking* fox originals of 
IV ports however indispensable this preparatory 
might be, did not complete the functions of the histoxiaxi. 
It was iiectx*^sary to tiPiderstand the people whose fate 
oneintMids to relate, and as Treitschkeliinxseli said, one 
i>ri!y understands rhat one lores. All great histoirians 
are at tiie same time great patriots, a.nd no oae is a real 
historian who has not erhaosted the depth of human 
iiritiire, and knows how thoughts Driginile, and passions 
aro at work. The historiaii mast display a certain 
ifigeiiiiit y in guessing connections. He must he able to 
reply lo the great enigmas of 1 ife,. and mast be a poet 
wiio unilers-taiids how t o shape material vigorously. All 
Ibis was to be fotuicl im this w^’otiderfiil maa, and that is 
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wlij lie comliirLed Ioj: the young people politics with 
ptiibsophy^" and religion. “^Yhoevcr wishes to write 
lii story must have tihe heart of a lion,” says Martin 
Luther; and so Treitsclilce -writes' “Only a stout lioart^ 
grasping tile meaning of the past of a coiinlry like per- 
sonally exiperienceci good and evil fortune can truly 
write history.” It is not ipirltclion of form only, but 
depth oi soul whtida account s for the greatness of ancient 
tiistoxiaus. V%o will deny that thereby he portrayed 
his own picture ? “'Th^ historian must be just, out- 

spoken, indifferent to* the sensitiveness of the Courts, 
aird ieairless of the ha, tied, more powerful nowadayrs, of 
til e educated nabhle ” : these w-cre the principles to which 
he adhered fr om h is cha ir. Atlready, in the first weeks 
of his Heidelberg years, w lien reading a good deal of 
Ta.citus a,nd Suetonius for my “ New Testament 
ClironicLe,”' I lad a very ins-tnictive conversation on this 
suToject 'withhiin. I toldl hLm that in riew of the strong 
aatagonistic attitude taken up by the Eoman aris- 
tocrats, I atttatched no greater valxie to their descriptions 
of the Osars t haute the descriptions of Frederic the 
Great, by Onno IQopp, or to tlie contributors of the 
Frm^firter Seif mg. Tlie pictures of Julius II and 
LeoXliy Eftphaeh of Erasmus by Holbein, of Spinola 
by RnbenSj of Lorenzo iJfei id by Giorgia "Vasari, of old 
Charles V andPaallll by rilian, fully confirmed the 
descriptions of t Mr biographers ; as illustrations they 
fitted the test ; on -th^ ot her hand, the statues and busts 
of Augastns, Tiberius, anS. Caligula gave the lie to 
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Ta .\t I- an "1 Saic tonius. Thebe rnarWe heads al-ways 
I r.’d 111 ii'.elilce' a silent and noble, yet c on’\'iii cing, 
j)rr:c-i eetins*. tlit cal many of hostile authors, ju3ta.s 
111" Pliilhiiru hi'-t ol Trajan taught me why Tacitus 
L pj P’lLyva! .td him so hig-hly*, simply because he did 
r 1,1 prevent otLiis lioin calTiinnixtingtlicpas t. Treitschke 
eihiTtrd; Ce^are Boigia’s handsame features did not 
betray' Lis vics? ; Ta.cit-.ib, howver, was a patriot conn- 
piett Ij' absorbed in the interests of his people, whokneiv 
no hqhoT aim than the greatness of his conntry, which 
co'ild nut be said ol the Frankfurter ZeUitn^. Ha ad- 
nihted that Tacitus had not kept the ^zne ira srSui-so 
which he promised, but this is not at all the duty od the 
hhturian. The hisioiian siiould he capa.hle of Tooth 
ancer and love— true passion sees dearer than all the 
cold-blooded sophists, and only the histoxian, writing 
from a party standpoint, introduces iis to the life of the 
parties, xnd really guides ns. 

Treitbchke’s prestige amongst the students and in 
Sock't y was , at that time, ei'en more firmly^ esta.Mshed 
than amonig the professors. The circle of scholars 
atfeded moatly a dispara^ng conipa-ssion toM’ards ibie 
ftitUkionisi, who perhaps could write an essay bui; no 
book, and jubt as the doors of the Beilin Academy 
opened to him, only shortly before his death— as he had 
not been a Bcientist, hut merely a clever publicist — t here 
sat in Heidelberg, in jut^ment over Ham, not only 
students of law and of the Talmud, hut green, priwate 
University teachers, so that event now one feels reminded 
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of Karl Hildebrand's words : If to-day Tliiiq^dides 
were to appear before the public, no doubt a Waltz 
Seminarist would forthwith explain to him liis lack of 
metliod/' He also realised that a new volume of essays 
would not further his scientific reputation ; but, he 
writes to Freytag, “ I am a thousand limes more of a 
patriot than a professor, and with the real league of 
scientists I shall never be on good terms/' As a matter 
of fact, Treitschke’s chief merit did not lie in the know- 
ledge he disseminated, but in the incomparable effect 
which liis personality and his spirited w^ords produced 
on susceptible young students. His motto was : “Ger- 
man every fibre." In reality, however, the fire of Ms 
speech was not due to German but to the Czech blood 
which still flowed in his veins. One felt reminded of 
what other nations had related regarding the impresdoii 
a Bernhard von Clairvaux, an Arnold von Brescia, or a 
Johannes Hus had produced upon them. Also the 
temperament of our German Chauvinist was not German 
but Slav. With ail his sunny cheerfulness, he was at 
times for hours prone to deep melancholy. Quick to 
flare up and as easily appeased, bearing no malice, 
inconsiderate in his expressions yet kind in actions, 
reserved in his attitude but a good comrade, ready to 
assist— there was nothing in him of the German heavy 
and mistrustful temperament. He might Just as well 
have been an Italian or Frenchman, although he had 
only bad words for the Latin race. An unfavourable 
circumstance was that students crowded to Ms lectures, 
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b ^ in- 4 'ad oi sii ascribing to llicni merely attend. ed. 
“ V. bii\;; in this- direction one spoils one’s 

a !tr :on ^ v. ilk tli4 f ouiig people/’ lie said ; but HSiisser 
^iI ’ ’ ! :n)t kiYo brought them ap this \ray,*’ It evea 
t ti!m 1 fill that in absence ol t lie college subscrip- 
ti ju*- Ik- L ad reliicl upjon he coni d not cover his house 
a-t n; bin JoOy stepped in and procured Eiim a 
f on i till .hie a dd itional salary. In Heidelberg lie quickly 
leiL at liuine, thanks particularly to lit keen loTe of 
UK cure. Alter a short stay in another part of the to-%vn 
k* ifioveci into a pleasant flat on the FrOlig: but 

allkoiy^ 1 deaf the noise of the main street afiectfed tiis 
rifTVt:-*. With ciiildibh joy he looked :at the blooming 
lit: cCaves ill the court, behind which stood a pavilion 
br-iinrig an inscription in Greek : Look for the comieats 
abave/’ and r hie b'Crcitsclikc in ter preted as meaning: that 
lir|iieurs were kept in the loft by the clergyman who 
iinil constructed it, Later on we moved, almost n't tfce 
-'aiiie time, to tiie other side oft lie Heckar I^wer, and 
ab the inhabitants belonged to a party the miclc- 
name “ The Siiperfliimis- ones’"' was originated for ils. 
Treitechke settled on a fairlj^ steep slope of a Mil, wdiich 
only periTiitted of an unimpDrtJLXit structure being built. 
Faith trmore, as the contractor had erected the house 
b}' \ray of speculation^ economy ms exercised every- 
where^, and oil one occasioa the terrace lia^dt o be propped 
to prevent its dropping into the valley. Bat there were 
heautiful roses at bot h sides of the bnildiing, and, looTdag 
oi'er ckl cliestiiiit-txees, wMcli scxeemecS tlie highway, 
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one ca-ug lit a yliinpis 0 of t lie liver. It \va.s toucliing to 
see Iio-wLijppy tke\.’oitng htibliand. fell in liL neiv, tinv 
home, ill wliic li lie \VcL.b most litepilable. lie Ijacl an 
laiestlaiibt il)l<t;de!!iL'eLobea.iiioii|f human beings, ditliougk 
be did iiolhear them. 

C OBversation with hi in wa. s most peculiar, as, afraid 
t o uiilear Ji reading the in ovenienls oi lips, he did not 
life people writing rhafc Hup wished to convey to liiin. 
He completely abs taiiied Iront using tlxekeariiig-truinpet, 
kdviiig sullered rnost terrible pains when everybody 
pressed fouwar-d to speak: into it. Besides, an un- 
success ful cuie in Heidcllierg bad brought about liis 
complete deafness. It was soon said that he understood 
aie best, and c onseqaieatlp I iva-s everywhere placed by 
his siie, Tlie secret consisted, however, only in iiiy 
laMng th e trouble to place in front the catchword of 
whal I intended to comvey, repeating it by lip-move - 
meats until he understood what the conversation vvass 
about, wlicreupoHL he easily guessed the rest, ray 
n oddiiig or & haldiig t ho he ad assist ing the suppositions . 
A.I1 the sa me , tire pencil had to come to the rescue from 
tLniei to time. If then, in. tfcie hurry, I wrote a word 
incorrectly ani tried to alter it , he good-naturedly 
consoled me by saying thsat he burned all the bits of 
paper ; and irpox s oiiLebody fellnng liini he had been able 
to study a complete coaversafcioia from the slips of paper 
rhichXreitschlcekad left on the table, he replied: "This 
ras still more indecent ttiair if you had been eaves- 
dropping.' ' At tiines I coonjisjaed of his suppiemeatiiig 
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rrrv r.oiis a little too freely, whereupon he anaswered: 
'* S’oli '.t{>!iescan oiiiy gain by lay eiabellislimeiits.”’ 
Tie uiiy -J acliiig as Hs secretaxy in Ihe Senate ^msa 
i.i’r): anp'ka^aitt 'me. When a passionate explosion 
ff .iit'Mcl <~>b‘.ervatioiis which were not to his liking, 
t\t!; 1)1 jy iojked foriniifaly at me as ii I had pushed 
Irni 'ng liritli r into the nostrils of the noTole steed, a.iid 
y<.t J k<id only writien verbatim w’hat had been said. 
Fur ;i tiriie, therefore, I allowed many a bone of conten- 
ti .n 10 aiop unieineath the table, hut soon lie found it 
out, and after several ua pleasant discussions with both 
parti'rs, I requested one of the younger nxen of the opposi- 
tic n to relieve me of my duties. Only when the gentle- 
men had conriiEcd themselves that the lesult remained 
the samo was I re-appokted. At that time his finding 
fault annoyed me, as ntysob object was to avoid aqua.r- 
nl ; but later on I realised how justified he was in closely 
WfflLtcliing bis writers. When for the kst timehe caine 
to U\ and when, drinking his health.! thaiilced hi m irom 
Ik' bottom of my heart for the happy moments his 
prc'-eiice in my liouse had given, his neighbour noted 
down iiotliing of my" speech heyond attacks against tb.e 
capital and the Berlin student, whereupon he most 
iiidigiiaiitly reproved my South Germain prejudice. 
Fortunately, liis wife, sitting opposite, intmedia-tely 
reported to him by finger signs, whexeapon heat once 
cordially raised his glass. To taike uixdue adwantag-e 
ot his affliction was, however, one of the sins he could 
Bot condone, and one had every xea.son to be careful 
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la this respect. At times curious misiiiidcrsiandiiigs 
happeaed. Wlien once in the summer the Princess 
Wkd with her daiigiilcr, siibsequcntl}^ Qiiccn of Ron™ 
inaiiia, passed througli Heidelberg, Trcitschkc iras 
coniimiidcd to be present as guest at dinner “ Carmen 
SyRa/"' \rlio already at that lime took an active interest 
ia literature, selected him as table-companion ; he, 
however, not having understood the seiiescha!, and IMnk- 
liig Ills fair neighbour a maid-of-honour, entertained 
her politely, but persistently addressed her as Mein 
gnadiges Fiiulein My dear Miss ”). His clever and 
sacrificing wdfe never carried on conversation without 
at tlie same time listening whether he made himself 
understood with Hs neighbours, and, if nccessai'y, rapidly 
helped by finger-signs, which she managed like an Italian, 
while continuing conversation with her own neighbour 
in most charming manner. Her friends knew only too 
well how trying this was for her. Fortimatety, howwer, 
it usually happened that he remained the centre of 
interest, and everybody eagerly listened to his flow of 
canversatioii. When the neighbours forgot their duties 
he, visibly depressed, would look at the surrounding chat- 
tering crowd, whose words he did not hear, and when, 
after a great outburst of laughter, he asked the cause 
of the hilarity, we often were at a loss to explain to him 
the trivial motive. He himself has poetically described 
how since the loss of Ms sense of hearing nature, like 
a snow-dad country, had become wrapped in silence, 
and how the happy youtM with aspiring temperament 
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r ii~fa , cwall betw'ccn himself an-dhib brothers rvtiicti 
\J. :i -';iti;5 till re ior ever. Tome the most toncfciing oi 
. . . i, iLc one in which he relates how he first; 

i j ill, (. >.;‘cio..L3 of iris deafness after a neglected, but 
u i' liby't- rat.aiisdangtrous, iniaiitkedisease (ckiclcen- 
I 

Wi^li "It tliib sAiat-ni Treii-dikc would siir€l5r have 
]< 4 Uh Army. Some oi hib relati"\?eb highly disap- 

|v:i)vh! t“)i his disire to bccfiHiu a private ITiiiv^eisitjr 
b and wLeii iiicpiiring what else there was ior 

hi’ ^ ttirvi iii\iavof his dfficlian, a gentleman frDinComrt, 
ndaivd t0 him, it plied: W^ell, wliy^ not tlie stafcle 
laiu concept ion legardiiig the rake of teaseling 

wliicii lie never pardoned. Deafiiobs remained the 
gro.it Oi his life, and tlirough it every enjoymesnt 

Wci. (iri\ eii a\ray. In a touching moiiient lie complained 
on aciilain occasion to my wife that lie ^vould ne*ver hear 
tL‘" vuLe oi lih cliildren. ''They must he so sweet 
tiM'Sf ciiiidren 's voices/’ A.nd lie lovod cliildren so! 
Hc^ plaj^ecl and romped about with Ms grandchildren; 
botikdilusiiiiderbioodeachi other capitally, and it sounded 
htraiig^dy when he who heard no note sang to ttieai rrMst 
they rode on liib, knee; but they liked it,, applauded with 
iiif’ir little kindb?, and often they came xiiniiirig and 
a-kiiig: ''Grandpa, please sing tons,’"' His deafness, 
JiDwe\’^cr, did not prevent liim from travelliag. Since 
IMdoil Griraiii, who had accompanied Mm to Italy, 
openly* declared that these duties were too ardiicus, 
the deal iriaii traversed Europe quite alone. "Whilst 
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\vi "were oiten afraid that he, wizen walking oi an evening 
ill the highway and disappearing in the dark, might be 
rim over by a carriag'e coining from behind, as had 
happened to Mm in Berlin, from his inability to hear 
it, he calmly travelled about in foreign parts where all 
irieins of communication ivere exceedingly difficult for 
him. "With the inauguration of the new shipping service 
he trav'clled to England, “in order to look at this English 
crew a little closer.” When returning from Spain, which 
liis friends had considered particularly risky, he. loudly 
langhing, entered their wine-bar, and before having taken 
oH his coat he started to relate: “Well, now, these 
Spaniards I '' In the same way he had traversed Holland 
and France in order to impress historical localities upon 
his memory. Considering the dangers and embarrass- 
ments lie was exposed to through his lack of hearing, 
it will be admitted that unusual courage was necessary 
for these journeys, but he undertook them solely in order 
to supplement what had escaped him through his deaf- 
ness in the tales of others. 

The whole historical past of the country being ever pre- 
sent before his eyes, he, although deaf, derived more benefit 
from his travels than people in full possession of all senses. 
Just as ■when passing the Ehrenberg narrow pass he 
regretfully reflected that “ Our Maurice ” had not caught 
Spa-nishCharles, so he sees, in Bruegge, Charles Y in Spanish 
attixe coming round the comer; in Geneva the oil paint- 
ings of Calvin and of Ms fellow-artists relate to him old 
stories ; andin Holland the Mynheers and high and mighties 

D 
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«n e\-c 5 y no ation entered into con\rers alien -witli him 
Hi-, dear eyes were ofsncliuse to him that tiey amply 
cnmpw-nsattJ his loss ol hearing. But, however strenn- 
o-asly he rcsNted, his alHiction in mamy ways reaected 
-jpon In^ r,cncral disposition. There ms something 
touching in the need tor help of this clever and handsooe 
Ilian, and it camot he denied that liis ainialoility ms 
partly its anse. AVe also told him that the world bene- 
fited by his ritiring disposition, and that he w'as spared 
Ikteniiig to the many' stupidities and coarsenesses wtucli 
so often 'spoilt our good humour. I firntly heliev'e that 
bring deaf he lyas able better to concentrate his thouglts , 
but the lack of control in hearing himself and hearing 
others speak and express tliemselves had a detxiraental 
efiecl upon him. Sonnd haring become practically a 
closed chapter to him vrHst he was still a student, he 
spoke during the whole of his life in the manner of stiadents 
and used the language of his student days. When once 
suggesting he should come an hour sooner to our da.ily 
nifcting-place he greatly shocked the m^ves of connsellors 
present hy^' replying: “ Da ist ja kein Scliwcin da” 
(approximately meaning, “There won’t he a blooming 
sou! there.”) When in the presence oi several ofScers 
at Icipzig he expressed the opinion that the new Saxon 
Hussar nni form was the nearest approach to a moniey’s 
jacket, he came very near to ha-ving to fight a duel. 
Quite good-naturedly, without vishing to offend anybody, 
he compared the loob of a lady-student to a squa.shed 
bug. Ira Parliament likewise he ms on a certain occasion 
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Tinexpeciedly called to order because lie found il quite 
riatiira.! to speak of ikc haoglitincss of Deputy Slichtcr 
as if il were impossible to offend him. It liad to be 
coa sic] ere ci that not hearing hini«^elf he did not hear others 
sppak, and Messrs fapiivi, Halinke, IlinzpetcT, and 
Gussfeld, who during the last years were his favourite 
targets for criticism, deserve great praise for piitliiig up 
with his epigrams — his bou-nwts certainly did not remain 
nnkiiowii in Berlin. His pulpit expressions also at times 
savoured of stucleiit slang, so that the worthy fathers of 
the University disapprovingly shook their wise heads. 
His friends, however, thought he was ex iege because 
of his deafness ; and he was unique in that on the one 
hand he was the best educated, refined gentleman, with 
exquisite manners, yet when aroused he discharged a 
volley of invective hardly to be expected from such 
aristocratic lips ; on the other hand, his sociable nature 
found the seclusion due to his deafness very oppressive. 
At times as a student in Heidelberg he had to endure 
periods of most abject melancholy, which, however, his 
strong nature always succeeded in conquering. 

IV. 

South Germany and Baden, even after the campaign 
of 1866, were a diiicult field for Treitschke, Soon after 
the wm he wrote to Gutschmid he did not relish retiirn- 
ing to Baden as conditions there wore ""too awful” Even 
mow this communicative comrade, who quite impartially 
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coB^klereil tiie existence of tlieSimil Stales a nuisance , 
!i?id OR every occaBion to come in to conflict with tlie 
lluci oi Stale. He the ostein of hriall States just 
it di vertid p^alriotinii, t lii‘ iiobW iiu.mc«i in- 
s iiic t ill kvirar uf iiimurtliV ttifles. P(»Iiiics\vu*c fciiiiiii 
a partiif i iHc^and tbr unit Vf.d Germany a moi'al clai in. 
iViriic iila!i:^ts weie thenkore t o liiin b-eiiigN of morelly 
inierioi* valtie Only liesi tat ineiy he adnntU'd iLittlie 
Bad' Tie^e >mcv i^fJj lial Ixgiin \o mend tliiir 
It 13 true/* Le wrote to Freytag/' tlinttlie roiiversioii 
IkLs made c uviderable progress, but it is nidiceable mare 
ill tiir mind ^ of ill ^people thaniii tinir liaarts.* ' iNklaody 
in ih " w Me l f Baden was, however, in iavoiir of media- 
tizati‘ m of the Snicxii States wdnchlie, in Hs Freiburg 
Iksar mlitled “ Cutikdirati^m and Single Stale," Imd 
plainlT deinaiidcd. The* aim oi the Single State 
to leiidt^r CMiidition? uiiitoii'n is not our ideal to-day* 
We are qnitv caatent that the LMversit5" of leipzig 
«houki Htand by the side of tlmt of Berlin, that the 
traditions of Prasciaio and Saris Soucis Mild be preserved 
in the sanie way tlioire of Weimar aiiid Karlsrulne, and 
tkit Drestleiiand liinirh art should be appreckted as 
riiiicii Uh tliat of Btdin. How many professors are there 
who wDiiid cits ire to see all German Universities mder 
tlie same inspect rirate as the Pxiissiaiioiies ? Uaitf as far 
as ttie rmtsicie world is concerned, variety internally^ is 
aim Meal, to which Treitschke lik*fwiset)ecrani,er€C(>iiciM 
after liearing that the Army and exrtemal politics 
won Id not be afiected by internal polygarcly * Bi smarc 
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ienip::ra*!:e to Jolly . ‘ Mf I include Bavaiia in the 

Ll ipire I r nr i n lake^-^ith arraiigciiicnts as to make the 
prc pie Ic e! iiappy in it/’ con tains more political wisdom 
“dieii Treit.-di keh*. pap prescription : Bcr Bicn fftuss, 
foiTipait d Willi llio ciiois oJ our ingenious friend, 
Jib ilk irk’s ' p nliL icaJ cve ' a iid Ills iiii'alliWe judgment of 
Aal 110 and xea litnes rcaiL ie appredated in its true light ; 
xiiidu a weak Ec-^goLit, llLiitariaii Gerinaii)/ would have 
Ijiroiiie ai ikw^ Fokiid iindtr a \doiciii one a second 
E’vllBSlil . 

Ixdxoircvoi, ndoiimds to Tiwitschhe’s lioooiir that one 
by one lie reiioiincetl liiblirst ideals, such as destnictioii 
oi lliGs Small St ate s, Sn iglc Stdte, Pariiamentarisiri, 
liiiiniluution cif-„\ustii a, aiicl free trade^ suhsequeiit to his 
having fo"iiiid lu Bismarck his politica.! superior. When 
Bismiar eld s iisaak al Xaii ght him that in Prussia political 
iiiipcossiM itics cio xiot ixiist eilher, his e^es w^re opened 
to a good jUti iiy otiier nia-tters. Henceforth no complaint 
ccmld be I odgei against him regarding adoration of the 
Cxowii- rather the rewerse was the case. In 1867 
Baden was for hiim. merclp dcu Landh (the little 
Cfjiintif ),but all tfac&aimc he apparently did not like to 
hear from ns that orn Grand Duchy comprised more 
scpiiarc xnilcb tlia.ii liis Ki ngdom of Saxony. He strictly 
adhered to hisdogioaoft Jie Ehine Conweiition/endencks 
ti) }}apJeomic iingioi]as~na.yliee?eiia.ttribiit€dt(> them 
aims ol aggraodiseioeiLt. WTixt people thought of 1866 
—so he relates in liis cssajr on. the coiistitutionaJ king* 
do HI — becoines appareiLt from the painful exclamation 
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oi a w’‘ll~!ne;niii]g 'Prince to the eiicct: "" Ulia't a. 
pifv'Mre \v(re that not on Prussia’s side, as wc 
a!fo should tlieii :n,i\'’ecnhrgecloi}r territ oiy.”'" Put: as 
fornierdy iiiFrciburg, so liere, he niis under stood the popii- 
Tint iact liiat the develoiemeiits in l!ie suiriiiier o t 
rS/o nppeared te hiin iiice oiitpoiiriiig's oi the Holy 
CjIiosI only proves that the deaf man never inidcTslood 
t he j's of e ur Pal ati :ics. . t^'aroiirab Icciisposi lion towc-ird s 

tlie Kline Coiivenlion, wkidi lie siispiccted every 'wli ere , 
was ooiytobe foiiiid in liie elcganit lJltraiiioTiti,iie circles 
!;ii \^'hich lie inowd, and in the demc^cralic journals whiich 
hie f i;r Jiis cmii j onnialistic purposes read morc^ tlian other 
people. It piDTt'd perhaps iiiore correct "wlieii lie wrote, 
' *TI'ie Soulli Ckfiiiiaas qiiiel I y aspire to the Main with the 
risfU''\utkuidl;iowe^^^ to mile it intiieir j onriialsh’' 
Bismarck did not as vet enj oy general conMeiice, Tiiif: 
had he wanted Baden the Ciianiber wciiild not liave 
refused, Ilie fact ioiis ill the town caused liini amuse- 
nient; lieidelherg lind tlie advantage oi t"\vo political 
journals: tiie Mcidciberg Journal and the Heidelberg 
Zeiftmg, which were both Liberal and liad accoiiiplklied 
all tlia;t in a small town couid be reasonably expected of 
tlietii. Oil tliis subject be sketched^ in M.s essay entitleii' 
‘'Parties and Factions’^ tLe following pleasant 

picture : *'* Blio is not aware of how in towas oi Certral 
Geriiia:iiy two jour rials side by side ekeont a bare and 
niisiuable existence, both belongiagtothesanic party, yet^ 
for tlie sake of llieir valued cUenQk,' constantly tglit- 
ing like cats ? Who does not know tliiese , joiirrials of 
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libraxiaris outside whose daor the editor stands on duty, 
a polite, host, deferentiaiiy asking what the iioiioiirable 
ptihlic desires to partake of ? Trc jratclli ire^ casielli 
still Eipplies to oiir average press.” 

ELled bjr ttie desire to coiiliiiiie the worthy labours of 
tli,e yai: iS(B lie enthusiastically adopted Matliy's idea 
tr> in dude Eadeii in tlic North German Convention, and 
tk ought it -iiiikiiid that Bismarck failed to honour Matiiy's 
m€nwara«iicliini on tlie subject with a reply. If Prussia 
skoulcl nnot carry out her plans lie was afraid the Pan- 
Gernaii s ill Baden would again become masters, of the 
sifciialioo, emid he added: '' If Bavaria, War temberg, and 
Bade 11 sliould go with Austria, even the European situa- 
tion will assume a. different physiognoni^o ” All the same, 
he was at t hat time too closely in touch with Bismarck to 
aclvocat'^tdo strongly the Mathy plan in the ''Animals.” 
Trcit sekke stigmatized as obtrusive the Lasker Par- 
liatraeiitaiy Bill of February, 1S71, Lasker acting as 
atlomey fortlic Badenese Government, which he wus not, 
and Siiirprisiiig Bismarck with his proposal without having 
first con 'surtei him. 

lifLthy ’sdesutli on February 4tli, r S68, affected Treitsclike 
all tb.e more as llathy had influenced him considerably 
ill Ilk dedsioir to gainforasecondtimeafootmgmBaden. 
Besides, TrcitschFe warmly remembered Matliy's beautiful 
trait in assisting younger men whom he considered promis- 
ing. ‘^'Wc3u' belong to the few,'' Preytag admitted to 
Hill, ''wild have Mly grasped Mathyk love and faith.” 
It fcowerer, ' not only 'llathy's sweetness of character 
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whi a I’ in4 ut it'cted l)c;icc.tli the cduatic oi tie 
I ^ U \ 'I • *’ <u i; 1 1 ' M ill -il riliabi’itj- “I otf IcsLnii 3l 

' " <■>% . '*■ b ii t t i3b ■ \i lot c t : r rertag , ‘ " among mil 

t3> 1 , 1 a, 1 rt 'u;' i.cq’.aiTiitc nc ■' lie \T,a= tome 

*b' t t 1 ‘I. I r< 1 irpix'ing oi "Tu Itbt 1C qit rt 

lii' it 1 j> lit- ’ 3.1 > iM iiwinullicilUtti, ''n<vei 

i ! 1 ihnr po ilu ku^aiiil voLuboukagaiii 

*.1 \’v‘“ * y *!i '.11 lor i’. lii<_3i JU.tliy n*v^i wul be 

. I .1 le U"’ Aik Hit r ktlu 1 o tk* ^amc 
i if . c; Ai - i , i r .la-'. as foil nira “Ileic iii the Soul h 
:.K j: A’ n~iii_:is. I'lie recent Constitu- 

i: lit' i I -t ' I 1*. s vj\ idly n imndtd me ot our never- 
r. r.*ei Matliy- iloua t1i»- wurld has changed 
1 1 Avei’ty-fivt ycar.-i srirc Ahlhy' aiga.niiscd the last 
ridu«"e» i I'-ht’iti! »iid3 Fistiial Than k g oodness, tlie 
T'lli I ni til I iit'ici.laiht itki gidfic c nee has to-day’coia- 
;i'( tdv oisij I drul Ihcl aiivai an Ototensibkiailwe*, 
li f. 1(1 d.x'.d '•■iijiK li 'kreiouhtration. The I'ltrELmcsntanca 
k jit ui 1 tituiiiMj tli-y liattd ] oily and Beyer, and the 
■Hha pariicipatcd for tliiit reason openly 
udsnilti ii tL it tiny had loiigfd fc-r the happy end ol the 
*ild iiJR'’ ’■ Hu' dt prccntire t>i)inion of the conditioajs in 
Bad'n Uiu'' y iJfveiuptJ into blight when a few weeks 
iiSli rthi V in 'tit utinpalFcbtuaUlieniiaiste-iial candidates 
Blunt lAixity, and Iveifcr, tvlio had gene over oa 
the furiUAiioii of tliciivw Alinibtrjv atteiriptiedtooverthroii.’’ 
t'u 3hm->trj.' fa\uurab!y disposed towards Prussia by 
('oiivukiiig the Libeial deputies at Offeniiirg. En the 
Pru'jsian Aniiikils he now called upon his Hoitk German. 
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friciiis ri disdainfui term=- 10 study the pampMet of these 
,t:£r’tltracii Lgalr.sl Jolly, m orderto gain a bomewhat moie 
curiLf t idi'a of tlic pulitica! statp cf affairs m Baden. 
In Ins (ipinioii it wa® a soit of " Zuiiptilsch " arranged by 
“LIk tiwibs gentlemen, Biuiitsclili, Schenkel, and Rciiaiid. 
It one; lit ha\e applied as far as Heidelberg was concerned, 
fanl the country was really attached to Lamey, whose 
naint was tied, up with the tail of the Coiicordate, and 
who.se canon law s of iSbo, making a Catholic country 
uf Baden, woie at that time praised by all of us as the 
conitr-stonc of liberty and political wisdom. Treitschke’s 
I »ii!y answer to Bluntschli’s agitation for energetic revision 
toitJie Constitution wns to leave the Paragon State in its 
ptreseiit form until Prussia would absorb the whole. The 
adtenipt to overthrow the Ministry failed as the Regent 
had been left out of account. In Heidelberg, Treitschke, 
at an assembly of citizens, took up the cudgels for Jolly, 
and was principally opposed by Schenkel, who declared 
that be would not allow himself to be threatened by the 
bwvordof Herr ron Beyer. Surprised, Bluntsdili, however, 
wwotc in his diary that the citizens applauded Treitschke, 
who spoke for Jolly, no less than Schenkel, who spoke 
against him. MiTien the whole question was brought 
before a second and very largely-frequented assembly 
of the Liberal Party in Offenbiirg, Bluntschli made 
Goldschmidt and Treitschke ’s other friends promise 
that Ttcitschke should abstain from speaking as he would 
upset all peace proposals. The latter, hotvever, immediately 
dachxed be could not be forced to maintain silence. At 
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ie.ast a thoiifanci niea congregated from all parts of tte 
coiinti’v',, iT:(i:‘e thc-rs the big hall Zum SaJiri-en ” was 
capable of hc/Iding. Eckard, subsequently Ivlanheiin bank 
manager, r-ui in tlaecha-ir; on the part of the Fxoiide,, 
Kieper, iasirriCtod by JtallVj spoke, and for Jolly, Kusei 
fix'iin Kar! sru]ii.‘ addressed i he mtaelhjg. Treitsclifccasa- 
Pi-!i.ssi:.!.n alleuvrd the Batdenese to speak fust, and oiily^ 
towards tlh' finish diri he ascend tlie plat form A con- 
tributor of the Jm^liscks Ruudsekasi '^a\’e. the iollo\riiig 
account: “The irieeting Iiad lasted for a considerable 
time, and the audience, after standing fox hours closely^' 
f jacked i:i the I'leavy, bet fiir, was tired, wken a person 
unicniM’’’, to us started speaking. His delivery ms slow 
and hesitating, with a peculiar guttural soimcl, and his 
iiitojiation was nionotono;!s. Citizens aud peasa-nts 
ruiiongst whom I .stood looked at each other astomisliei 
a.ati indignant, irho was this apparejitly not very happy 
.‘•peakcr wTio dared to claim the patience of the assembly ? 
W’e were told it was Professor Treit schke of Heidelberg . 
At first i,ll-ininiourc(i, but soon with growing interest,, 
we follcrtV'C'd ills speech, which gradually beca.rae more 
animated. Tire power and depth of thougkts the com- 
peliing logic proofs adduced, the clearness and force of 
langiacje, and above all the fire of patriotism, all this 
captivated the lisle ners and carried thciri irresistibly aiway _ 
Tile outward deficicncit's of the lecturer were now mob- 
servvd ; attentively, with breathless escitememt, these 
sim ple pe ople listened to the orator, who spoke with the 
force of the holiest convection ; and wliera finishing witbi 
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tie exioriatiora to set aside all separating barriers for 
t ic sakre of the country', a real hurricane of enthusiasm 
broke iforth. ITlie audience crowded round the speaker 
iLiid cbieered him ; he was lifted by strong arms amid 
ceaseless entiiusiasm. It was the climax of the dayu 
Kiever since hare I witnessed a similar triumph of 
cloq ucnce_ ’’ 

II e had appe aled particularly to the peasants present 
b y Ills outsp oken and simple words. Schenkel likewise 
w'as dis armeci. Heidelberg friends related how Schenkel, 
iwho iiL Heidelberg had contested Treitschke’s speech 
in favour of Jolly, immediately afterwards advanced 
towards the platform in order to speak, but Treitschke’s 
u'tteraii ccs had rendered unnecessary a rejoinder. When, 
on the otlier hand, I asked Treitschke after his return 
\rhetliear in his opinion peace would be a lasting one, he 
re; plied n "'Ob, Lord, no 1 the lack of character is much 
too great.’ ’ In a still more disdainful manner and full of 
passionate exasperation against Bluntschli he wrote to 
Freytag: : “Jolly understands very well how to assert 
hi ms-elf here ; daily he cuts a piece off the big Liberal list 
of wishes, but immediately a new one grows beneath. 
WTemcistlis to lead? Moreover, there are blackguards 
like this, miserable Bluntschli at the head of the patriots ! 
Nods;, ray brother-in-law, who is well able to judge, the 
sifcm-iioEilnas loagago despaired of a peaceful solution.” 

In Ja^nuaiy, rSyo, -whilst staying at Heidelberg, and 
short ly Tef ore the outbreak of war, the second collection 
Of Hstoaric po-litical essays was published. The editor’s 
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i iUvh 1 n "n ^ lUi i tliLin before Clirntnus, Mt 
Tie ^ iw.]^ ti i Md ! ' 1 i\(rytiiiiic:? ‘-uj,- 

.li L ’ll I u it I Hi W I (lout want to 
I ii,i ^4 F s, ti i- ^s, ’ Ih \\ IS c^lso a sere 

t I vP Hit mi U.M nr, Lull short If 

^ I j ic' Inns! iti^i i ) I^alnn, hi luglit iimi 

t It ’ i I 1 u 1 n T ^ it s - V. i (kl 5CP as lis w ift 
i^A \\i \ im cl Ah Iv nd:> hid fallen in drojiaa 
1 < 1 r r nl 4 in the lU i InitiUj^ 

e^ii H* 1 n i\ i "it d- liK bcid ' If till inan\untb 
t AW i 1 i aud siv drutralioas, lie 

i Lt i I I ^ \ ill niu//I Ddeiigiip to it ’ , and 
uh !« fi d ^ iia tbr il-o applied to him, 3r 

npii d \ > bd ILcUt act htenadvinj fcrit. ’ Ihh 
Mtlrn 1 ii*- t-vU'- contained tlie treiiise on tlie 
I ubk il \* *h riiUid-T. — lull c t spaiklm gd i criptions 
f'li Jlnli cl II d in tia* ona! iik , whu li ficacci that not 
u \« ni " 1 Hr } is B? djc ^)ctfuie fUk en van hef 
iiH} kii 4i t)i ikkl fui Ihe^i and oi the frogs 

ill d till di at-* Paitic dark u^isht}", ho\re\er wab hio 
c^-i} on li « he tni-titulio-n andBonapaitibm, in \rhic.h 
In pan dllnt B e i had ri\i\!ci, 1 hanks to the 

XipoItoMi finiiiPtik of btate lia.\ing remamed^ a 
iiii iiiiibtai f e 111 li c\i d rftcr the taU of Kapoleoii III, 
41*1 in It oi ail tiicu defeats, made Iiinibelie\e in the 
iitian of thf B^niaparks His essay ‘ On the Consti- 
tiiiioBci! ivingdum'’ forming part of tins collection, and 
coiitaiiiiiig \si\ib on the %\ictthediiebs of Snail State 
Loiirt Life, on the poveity of thought and the mdems 
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f j 1 ^lie S out Ii t'jL'~iiiuun Ta ss ^ on "k-* juth < erinoaS 
respef^fu-I a.^\e o€ tlue desrds of ITapu'con tL^ r 'J 
a uluneiTiy ai'd on tliL bobtliiig,' \aiiir'Voiriiuicl^ -’i *ho- 
ritics (0 lid. not create x j, not ira];uc isirm alter It’^ 
{ ifA loaib and naiicli istri jng’'-r di-.bcrtat ions 1 1< iiimbi it 
\ lb dtjirttd uunuf^tw tliesr'ini.ineis oleiit luMas-raaioasi d 
by 3ih persiistcnt appcaib *“ t«o due ard dtcay/cd pcihrical 
f>o\ror '"t oitpsi ttlii INi-poltOjriic crcuns and to (onlitme 
tiic laadalale efiorts oi zr'tGf) oiiio friends likened his 
situation lo -1111.1 o i Borne ivko i > tihe ob] ect of criticiMn 
in uiiL of the ts'^ayss, anifl nlio, in bus Paris letters, 
iJiia-ys predicted aaew tlie re-solnlioii u huh ah ays 
iailed lo in atorialise- By ISipoleon's dtclaiation of 
u ar ‘this staiiiy century'* took the last stride towards 
it=. goal- 

Being? a border poner, Bi dm naturalty teared the 
>\ar -vilAidji TTreLtschke rias pining for At tliat lime 
already hismmciwas dear as lo tlie weakness of the 
Ei mpire, an d t he jprofligate st iipidity of t ht Brent h people 
Being c onstantly iti touch with Beilm lie ms bettor 
iiiCormecd rega rdi ng certain dev"elo»pinents than wt were 
\Oiea spealan^tohim for tlielLrsl time after t he declara 
tio n of v-\'ar he solemnl y s aid “ I thinlc o f the humilia- 
tio n -we escaped ' If Bismarck trad n ot drawn up so 
de-w'erly the telegram on the Ben edetti affair the King 
Awnli have pieldtd ajgain’* -At the geuetil drinking 
hoiit impro 'Vised hyr the stu. dents prior to going to the 
iront or to barracks, "Treitschke 'was received as if he 
tud fc»een the commauider-mchie f,_ and he certainly 
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Was or tli4t ( r<r"u.iG;. riie speech ai Pro-RecTor 
iriii u I, oj mr.q h Lal^ Jiod adcudally^oUeniigc^te^ 
lif. ptinttcl snt htwrnny a life \%oiiltl corne lo 

aw {‘..rKw lur.v u liaiicK^nie foitiirifta !)e 

him IS. r.jf a hi»U’-»t and \i wee iM br*- burned to 
reiisw lit. l!ie sprcch Wiis writ tin down, and when 
huwii tu Tr iMhk. iner, dy »wi4 s’isdi halt a 
h. iiwiztr’' d Ik ia aiur a!l, onlywi Swfe>s'']. Capital 
by Z^-lh"*r I i! j\u_d : “ \W ha\e litsird \ lie crci\yng 
oi Ik^ Cl die ccckj and the roaring ot Mars ; but there h 
cniiy one ft? trime wild An% and ikllas Allien e, 

tlu Gtald«>'-^ oi Cbvex Pirate, c;v, and mpfon her we rely. * 
\Tlitn, .yilistquentiy, Tnitrcklve lo-e, ripplaiuse and 
acclaniaiicris fTi\ented Mm for bume tune Irom making:? 
iiimroli fifwii His sptHTh expreshed joy at 1 lie e\’'ents 
Iiappeiiinii in our liktiiiie, anti exkjifatioiis to prean* 
Ub worthy, is the iitliMrs uf 1813 Ideas anci colour of 
speedi wun as cunialiess as bubbles in a glass of 
champiag’ne, hut they intuxiealed. His oagxiiliceat 
pu* oration turiiiinuteil approximately in ilie folIovYiii,^ 
nuiiner: '‘luihte di^niibssed Gerniaii youth to the Holy 
War with tile mivtto, * AViii ur die ' ; "but we say, ‘IVixi 
at any price! Already he had received a more 
CO! dial receptiari than anyone, bat liowlimdreds rushed 
lorwaril with rai=;eii gkisees eager to drink: his Imaltli. 
The sliouth t)i tnthusiabin threatened the safety of floor 
and ceiling, one crowd uveded, so another surged 
round Mtii, Just m waves bt‘get waves- I bare seen, 
many teachers lononred under similar circumstances,, 
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alL w'itk a smile oi fiatteied vanity on their lips, bii 
lie veriiadL image a^-nnitei suchpr jportions. Tk itsclike's 
lice s-Ii(.vcd Giitbpoken joy at v.^arraliear’^od yuiwi; 
pe^ pie, \vlio simly would not fail to give a good accuiirii 
ol themselves and it va^ dislindly aniioying to him 
that the tullowin^g winter lie had to give lectures to tliose 
vli okad not joined the ranks. He was, however, deeply 
jnoved at the nation having risen as one man, and lie 
apcdiig'ized for all the unkind words he had uttered 
f iiewioiislyt Later on, he wrote : During tliose days 
in Gprmaiiy it seemed as if hiiinaiiity had improved.’" 
The song on the Prussian eagle, which itom Hoheii- 
Kollem fienv towards the North and now returns soiith- 
TOrds — a subject inspired by Baumgarten—is a beautiful 
nnemeiito oi his elated feelings at that time. 

D miiig the ensuing period he led a surprisingly retired 
li fe, and we heard only that he was writing. When meet- 
ing liiin shortly before the days of Saarbriick, he looked 
pale and excited. W^liat a long time it takes,"' he 
said, for such great armies to be brought together. 
T3ie tension is almost unbearable.'* He was visibly ill 
with excitement- When Hie days of Wdrth and Spicliern 
had Happily passed^ we met at the Museum to study the 
telegrams which arrived hourly. He, however, failed to 
turn up, and it was said he was writing. There was a 
good deal of simulated activity about, hut for Mm there 
was nothing in particular to do. At last his excellent 
essay, What we Demand of France,’* saw the light of 
da;y, and at the same time it appeared in the Prussian 
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Ivow it v,^.^ evidtr.t \ihat lie liad been dniii;’ 
ill vtl'hion. rv-'iy'wly lus am.iyxtl f.t ilie mass c-f 
ddrJl rf'’Lr:fil daiiiig llio'-hort ijit viral, in order t o 
iinpr '• t! rn idir wiilitin iliumigWy Grrinan diaiactei 
c d Oi idmfst r.ny littlr toim he kiiev; a stmy 

by 'i.diii'h St bf tin iiitrrt'vMiird with the fJunian past . 
Thfii* *.< 1 Ak.ii..ii b«’al : radit: nn ^.Llore i n trlii' book, 
a-, li: he st aJ time.' had iind with 1 lit ^epei. pie. To hi-^ 
mind the iu t tlk: t!.e .\kdiaii‘' at the t im e* vvou id not. 
hear oi Ginmany did not make then Frendi. “TThe 
Riind of a nation k not f "iirnocl by rniiit-in. poxary fenera- 
tions oiilv, bnt hr th'H icdiuMin^ ” Erwin ion Stein- 
bar li ai id Stbasti in Brandt, also, were tf some accoaiit, 
aiid, aitir rfvmvmL,' the (nxmaii l Itlie countxy, he 
asks : “ I> tlu'millenniuin, rkfiin German history, to be 
wiped out by two u nt-’iiies uf Frencii supreniacy ? ” 
In u,said to the uiture dI AKrio- h<MV’as from the hrd 
trinvirir-d it would have to become a Pni'^sia ii province, 
a- Pri!S''iarj adiahiistialicoi alone poaseRsed tlie poiwer to 
rapidly a-similate it. Only’ when conrinced of the 
reali^-ation of riuiarian idt'as a Prussian, as he now 
always railed hini>.r-it, ccudd desre to see a frontier ot 
Prussia extendin,^ from Aaclicu ti> Ifulhoiihe. Foinafc 
out uf Alsuce an in clep^ndoit State, enjoying" Ewopean 
guarantee t:if neutrality, as proposed by KoggenToach in 
the Reiclbraih, would have raeant creating a new Bel- 
gium on onr south-west coast, in which theCatMic 
Church would have been the only reality, and Tieitschke, 
in his essay' of 1870, repli ed thereto hy referring to the 
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“ disg-usling- c.spcct of the natioa Lujicinburgoise,” 
altliougli in tk-t Ann®. IS iie osteriSPnly spared the 
qrtr.int statesman^, rho M-a-sliis friend. “Let ns attacli 
.Alsnce to thcRHne Piomicc/' Ixe said; 'Ave shall then 
hare a. dozen more opposiT ion roles in Parliament, and 
does that nintlei ? The rest you leave to Prussian 
a.diniiiibtra.tioii ” Jleilh-orwe nor he could foresee that 
in thirty yfajfbitw’ould not achieve more ; but he did not 
fail to point out t liat the only cause oi the failure was 
the creation of thue ‘ ' lJ.eicMand,” a hybrid which was 
n eitlicr fish nor flesh. He, however, shared Freytag’s 
a version for the tihie of Emperor, which, in his opinion, 
bore too much, odf black, red, gold, and Bonapartist 
rcmimceaces. Both m.shed for a German King; but 
finally Plant schJi's common-sense prevailed, he having 
suggested, “The peasant knows that an Emperor is more 
than alSag, and for that reason the Chief of an Empire 
mtist be caled ZEiaperor ; besides, it will be better for 
the t liree IKings ; they will then know it, too,” saying 
which, the stout Swi ss L aughed heartily. 

On the other h.and,Treitschfce never became reconciled 
to Ba.vairia’s reserved rights. He spoke of a new treaty 
of Eied, simUar to that which, in 1813, guaranteed 
sov^'ereignty to Bawatia, and expressed anger at the 
weaMy Constitution which reverted again to federalism. 
"With maliciott s j oy he: replied that the former Pan- 
Austrlan fogy, wTeni examining students for the degree 
of Doctor oi Law, aow' almys questioned on Bavarian 
reserved rights. Tke whole airangement with Bavaria 

E 
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a-nd WCirlenibcrg app^^arcd to him 'bike a Liie Iibw- 
]\elryf fllie Napol conic crowns vvitli kis niagrmiH 
inciB Priissin, •'Piich coiiipeOed kirn to adjoiirB iiis 
ircit.riTi:''n Tdrnn nd Graca-s calmdci.s!^ 

It pcciilhr to wliat a sm.all extent he sbiarcd m 

tlif! Iriiairbiai'it toDc displayed everywhere after tlie 
war. Sy’Drbs essa}v “ *\¥liat we iniglit Learii of Iwance,” 
bad ins iiiU aiiprova!. He was disgristed with the iway 
the journalists in tho newspapers, the tcaclier in the 
chair, and the clergyman in the pulpit gave vent to their 
patriotic cffiisioirs. In iiis letters he likewise spoke 
slight ingrSy of the modern exist omarjr orations regarding 
German virliite and French vice. TIic more lie disliked 
the remnants of particiilarisni in the new Constitution, 
the less lie was disposed to admire the Germans, wtio, 
in life opdnion, had forfeited the greatest reward of great 
times by tlieir own individualisia. This it was which 
distiri finished liiiii from the ordinary^ Cliaiiviiiist, and 
only too well lie realised in hovr many things the natiom, 
in spite of all successes, had remained behind his ideals. 

Nobody, homwer,, has given more beautifxil expres- 
sion to the' deep and serious thonights with which 
we celebrated peace in 1871 - Like a .prayer-book 
'mi read the essay in the Annuals^ im wliich he opened 
iiis heart. ' ICe hiiriself had lost only brother at 
Ciravelcittc?, my wife hers at La.Chartrc. The Prussian 
nobility was in moxiraing ; he, however, comsoled ' us : 

May' coTiiimoa grief still more tharx great successes unite 
our people fomerly at v-ariance with each other « Rapidly 



'fJiF' /. irji nr tm jtsc ek e r,- 

die,Rvai’lhc's-.jiOL.Us o( vie inr j, Zoii^qrcm.-.m fir; dr-np ?ircs 
of grief. morillcoiLnl Ulricas wZiich have k-cn shed 
m'c.iiin d i:li& C id slinis-ireo? Eis sem flic huiv 
die-dtiio usraiKL sriirk iie rd-^ fxoiri Cic Alps to tlie -^e'- 
.dro, Ifca,kg, pi..ed tlilS 

-mpi .Igaiii te tte spleadoir o f the Falherland? ” 
-iktuaiei l>y tkj K..aiRLC scatitriciL ts, I had preached 
siiextly before, io film Clarrreh of tte Boly Spirit on 
Wessod axe ye w3ro have sarffored," apd therefore 
coiud duiih.y appreciate his efforts to touch the 

TOolksinaoroosfc feelings. Jfe rv cnis have .zever been 
forg-otten, ‘ 

V. 

Tile fe,vrcarrs^.hLc!, Trctechfc spent in Heidelberg 
il rtheviur rcre.as.heliinuself ndirri ttc-d. the happiesf 

M^vil o^'erlooidngtie .%ckarand 

Lhint \ aL3e7.ft-'as for Man a constant source of by and 
prou<i^ he won! <1 t^fe his risitors to the t op of the line- 

yard from which the Spejrcr Dom aa clDonner iWoimtain 
aear Wornns, ivexe visible. lomediaxtol y adjacent to hfr 
property ecseavations 3iac3 b eea oad c in t iiies gone bv 
aoid eye n noiv bricE^s and h-a,»riie«ts of pottery.^' bearii 
tlwttamp of tke I?onian Legation, were to be found’ 

Vte rTr under his feet. 

Bier’l Tr r T visit about md. 

foffl "t lilr f f ?n ^ 

ii c • ^ found the late 

hours of ajgkt most propitioas ior his creations. It 
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\,i -1(1 1 - id:a to think that: rrcitschke, 

i-’y T'" h *.<cti.r(d, wrote his works williont 
i.‘ '1 nim.h' n-s. He Just sorred as a. proof 
5.’. ' riiii t' - i ;iio->iry ;:,o land -in- hand. Thonksto 
hi. » "..“i it ii! m, lu' cr tilcl w -oik until tvTO o’clocJcm 
z'.i T. li 1"? ^ * 1 1 .* c ay and lull of i ife the folio T,viiigdayn 
r^urr mI 1 i>v h- '-inrJl rro-id oi cliildren — two girls 
ar.d a h‘ v— and ndth kh clegaat a.nd slim- loo Ida g wife 
by Li'- d'l', hi fi It tnily Iiapjy. It wa f. a, thoroug'hly' 
r.ri'tiC Tati' ‘end Iiarmnnious home, wiicli in every detail 
L<lru,vd the ganlle and tasteful land of Hs spouse. 
Tsii-ri WA-' srnit. thing distinctly hiaiaorous in his peculiar 
way- made ttie visitor feel at hone, A-ho-ve all, 

hi was enrnpleti'ly unaware of the noise lie Made, Baiira- 
g.irtm, wLo was n-cwous, and rerked with him in the 
Ar>'liv*.s, tiu.'hiad that not only was the throwing of 
'.rd con.iUrl mcfring of his chair ainbearable, 
Irit i.kdi’b uncontrollable temper. On one occasion, 
Titil-dih- t' I'l: lip the register lu had been sltidying, 
imd, jiinipinc: abuit 1h*? room on one leg, shouted, 
“ Ae.idi, Aeri-li !” It appeared that in the .tmbassa- 
d<, r's. R» p rtcifthe Prusdaa Did of 1S4; he had found 
a in rat rLl 'f hi.-i {riend Argidi atud. juris inEMdeiherg, 
wJiifli tlie ATnb:i'=a(lfjr Iiad communicated to Berlin 
with u vk w to . 4 i .wing the present spirit of GiT-man 
strttknt-, and whidi stait«d with the- following dedara- 
tiuii: “ Like the JLiitl oi Orleans before the King of 
her country, ^o I, a <ji,rman youth, come loefore the 
noble Diet In order togivc proc»f of the pairiotic wishes 
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'>[,1 ( 3 l jouth” SitiiiLr IiuniOToi:= outbiu-.l" u! his 
tcuip, LT ii.'tr rt'jiiod, of course, Lome ’.v.li. at 
‘iiii's \pu: nC'.d, difficulties vdtli his '.oik tl:. Tie* if di s, 
i!il ’1, lurl to ntaaipiiiate hiia kto a ccnior to adjibi uis 
til' III coCai, Iri;~cliGVCLirgcn,u!ierc lie occupii d a room 
Iih Lmily, lie once ruihed out on the general 
balonii y\o!ii n unalilc to rcanipiilate a button, shouting, 
‘‘lEdplIidp' “so tlirl the phlcgiiiaiic Dutch neigh- 
bours iuibvcd u’lt of the vriiiclow’s, tlihking a great niis- 
i tit tinu bad happened. The impmtuiiity Milh 'vdiicii 
soiiicpeoptle asl-ad for autographs, and others for copies 
0 i li jsboois, Ills photograph, or a niemcnto of some kind, 
f*rov 'idled Iiis keen sense of propriety with excellent 
inatcml Cor displaying originality. lUl this, however, 
was do3ic in such a hunioious fashion that Ms company 
pxcft-cd most am. mug. lie behfived towards his students 
with strictness, although he was gay enough when 
addressing then from the chair. They idolized him, 
hit at a.-Il t imes he kept them at a distance. 

MTieii the University filled again for the winter term, 
i87I-i 8_72, Treitschke had gained among the students 
a position second to none. His lectures on modern 
history, politics, md the Reformation, were crowded, 
aadhis descriptive powers always thrilled his audience. 
Haii5str*s f orce had been ia Hs irony; with Treitschke, 
humour an-d pathos alternated like thunder and iight- 
nirig, Even I isleners of more matured age admitted 
that t hey had newer heard anything that could he com- 
pared with Hs natural elementary eloquence. Unable 
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to hear the dock strike, he iiad arrangee witli tiiose 
sitting iti freent lo laahb a sign at a, ginm li-oiiir ; out. a.s 
nobotlj' 'vrhiied Itia to discontiaiic, lie c-iten nndul 5 " 
prolonged i.is iecLtirf..-. ISew ar.d tber. ladies t imted up. 
At first iw iatonned the.'n by letter tfet lie oinid ncst 
permit their prusrnce. It;: ’'.vben ck:y persisted in coiiiin,g 
he told iiie piirt-.r iij refuse them entTaacc, and angrily' 
added Hs irilention of putting ti’p a notice sintilar to 
those in freunt of nnatoinical theatres ; “ For goitlciircii 
onh/ ! ” Wlier: meeting his coIIecLgues k- nevex even 
Mated at tine strikirg success he scored with liis audience. 
His <lisp;;.siii*jn was anrihing but over-c&nftdec.t, and lie 
associated j’ust as ccrdidlly with tlio&e whose academic 
failures were notoriens — provided lie apprecia,te(i tiietti 
otkenvisC'—BS with the pasi-niastems, ivhose level was 
as liigli as rtis own. l-h never reiemeci at all to the 
demon strati'.iiis wiiich students aiade in Hs favour. 
In the chrcce loi’ iris friend-s, as weii as in the choice of 
hk ericmici, ho was aristocratic, but vain he was not. 
Eiitfciisiiistic pauioti-m was ilie keynote of his life, aned 
tills explairis it.s esthetics. A sensitive admirer of 
nature, appraintir.g as keenly as anybody tlie lovely 
sceiicrv’ of tlie ruins of Heidelberg Castie, he nevertheless 
favoured tL.e rc-biiiiding of the same, obsessed by the 
idea tb:it it must become the palace of the G ermaa King. 
Hk iiterary opinions could easily be gauged, as his com- 
pass always pcfinted towards Prussia. When he invited 
us to aa evening, re knew beforehand -we should read 
the Prince of Hoiabrrg, or some similar work. This 
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ex pk.iiis .ilt-io Jiis predilection for I\leist, and for Uiiknid, 
its patriot . Of Helbel’s works — lie was about to pre- 
pcv.rc an an alpsis of tlicm in a new form for publication 
in tk e esssoys — t lie MM lings were liis favoiiiite. Did 
he not h.im.seli bear resemblance to Siegfried, ivlio plans 
to cliain iip tke perfidious Daaiisli Kings outside the gate, 
wl'iere, a.stliep had “behared like dogs, they were to bark 
on hi s a nival aa.d cdop- art lire ? This ivas quite his style 
of tlinlcingj jastasatthe Theatre Frangais my travelling 
compani on, wkn 1 istening to the patriotic ravings of 
Ermni, the kigb-Minyirian , whispered to me: “Exactly 
nice TreitscMce! “ Not only “The Trousers of Herr 
voaiBredow,”^ o£ whic h tie knew considerable parts by 
heart, but Bra.ndenburg poet ry in general gave him great 
pleasure- He ev^eii shielded HeseMel and Scherenherg 
against attacis; and the scruples of learned men 
respectiag Treytag’s Ingo and Ingraban ” were sup- 
pressed by him. Turbulent men were to his liking ; the 
criiicLsms c»f Ger1na.11 baw History and of the Spruner 
Atlas regarding these descriptions had, to his mind, 
nothing to do with poetry. ‘Whatever met with the 
approval of his patriotism could be sure of Ms apprecia- 
tion, Cy iirst two aovels met with a very friendly 
recepfciom in the Press, as, thanks to my pseudonym, 
“George Taylor,’" q-uite different authors had been sus- 
pcctecd. No sooner,, however, had the wise men from 
the East olisc overecd that a theologian had been the 
aufchtor thaai, on ttie appearance of the third novel, 
entitled "'Jetta,”' they vented their rage at having been 
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cleceiTeci. I’reitsclike, ho-wever^ declared Jetia ” to I3c 
the best of the tlirec books. He liked tlie Liernaris for 
tlie tlirasiiliig they liad givxn the Ibnians, and that 
settled tlie siifi-tter as far as he was cDTiCCtrncid. riie way 
the kanied fraternity censured Hexiiiaiin Grirnin.. ap- 
pearedstipid to iilrujikc sc liool pedant ry. Eie reaJised 
as well as tLiiyhocIy else the defects and ini&takee but lie 
called it cliiidish spite to take to task such are mgenious 
author for all sorts of blandcrs and amateiirisii triviali- 
ties when he had original viewS;, a.nd had created a 
pictire of ciiltire, such as the life cd llicklangelo. 
In the same way lie stood up for Iivi,jig and not for 
dead writers, in spite of the opposition oi tlie learned 
frat€riiit3' ; biit lie did not, lio\rever, 'defend their super- 
fldality or phrase™, making. 

Thc 5 great literary pst-hdlimi events were ""The Old 
and the Failii,'” bp Stranss, a^iid the xerivaJ of 
Schopenhaiiei iicssimisrn by Harlniarin and ZNietzsche, 
books w'liicli— albeit dificxeiit in .form, yet relaited in 
their fuiidruientai views of the world— appeared to 
Trcitschke, in view cif the melariclioly tone adopted, like 
an iiiexplicabte phenoaienon. How could aaybodf be 
a piessiffiist in times like the present, when it was a 
pleasure to he alive? Oi Haxtmaniii tie said : ''This is 
the pliilosophy of the Berliner when suffering' from 
phthisis/* Olympic roars of ktighter lie derided^ 

over a glass of beer, Eaxtaiamn’s 8entiineiitalit3’ and 
liis maiiy^ ciisciissions vhether the feelings of pleasure 
or displeasure predorniaate in hamaii nature. ' Aker , a!!. 
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it^rtrrianii ,liacl left us the consolation of Nirvana ; but 
I^Iietzsche, l}y Ills revival theory', deprived vs of the 
consoling tliouglit of peacefulness after death. Kiclzsclie’s 
iiK.t e ssay on "Ik origin of trag:ed 5 ' had met with Treii> 
sdi-k(7's appro^^'aL Was lie not liimscif to adopt ^he 
Nietzsclieaii phraase of “ a ditliyranibic disposition^" ? 
•and, lo Hill, Socratic natures were likewise iiiisym- 
pathetk In Ms cxitLcisin oa Strauss he gave proof 
cjf liis awrsiO'ii to SDcratic dispositions, an aversion 
mhicli he shared wvii h ZMietzsclie, He was the only one 
of oiir dxcle wdio der feuded Nietzsche/s essay and criti- 
cized Strauss’ “Old and New Faith/’ He ivoxiid not 
admit tlie nierihsofa. book which represents the iiiaterial- 
Lstic tineory in tra-nspareiit clearness, and thereby brings 
defects to liglit wiicli cannot be overlooked. lie 
gdmj)lf rent byiresults. A book, which as far as we, 
the enligrlitened onc-s^s, were concerned, sought a last 
consolation in iniusic^p had to he somewhat disagreeable 
t o haiiL, deaf as lice wms. But he would not even admit 
Strauss’ fceamty of style. ^'Beautiful styde by itself 
does not exist,’' he sa..id. A style is beautiful when the 
writer is represeoted by it. Style should faithfully 
e xpress tlieiiatuirea.na temperament of the author, With 
Lessing*,! admljehk dear statements, because they are 
, mataral to this clesr dialectician ; but with Strauss they 
do not belomg -to “tk naan,, as with Lessing, but to the 
essay/ Strauss’ style Jirst lacked the personal element, 
li Strauss, on the oOier hand, found Treitsclikek style 
indigestible, ike "Coatrast is thereby quite correctly 
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cik-^acur. t ^ i t t, ^ !i it d t!u 

nii(% th 0 a " t % i a I 1 } . u da Mr ki<I 

i' ; 1 1 I is t) f 1 cs r ^rjii'^j ^rul th 

ot 1 1 ^ " t N I i i i ** r 1 ^ j kii iir i, rJw 

Iriit r Ilk f It ^ I I ? bti ’Wi \u^re dll 

f,Tal.lfiJ t ».i il ^ i f ! h ' \\1 vl: ll ll( lL\l&llJ 

criiV! .k li c d j ^ i j 1 t j, t 5 :•> rt lu it lli-j 
own actii /i)" ^ s tiiv 1 4 .. i irtisl cs Vi i! 11 il 1 ot a 
scientHt k pt -I r (1 iii« iiwnh iLi .J tli - 
r \ j p { n ydf i ictia.ct&^ coii- 

ViXfcdti A I Lnki r i il ^ i lik iil^, wirealuays 

atliiM 11 ^ u.. i V ji d uiLlia^'CuJdif ‘'ladiis 

fioiii Eli A*"f!r'v- td liiiniatioa Mrodlly rioivcd 
iiulikdhia 1 j di ai Coiindiriiig: !ib S3^tciii 

ut Lath rl ]]iirA , it xm- izk^italilc that occa- 
‘4aiiady L jr with driutlikBlic new b,fur, as 

srnii as i } ^ r .di ^a a-ruM. on a -ubji^t ust ful to Mni, 
his poi ktt-i) ik a]p d, aud lie a'^Jiecl to have the 
^^tor\ pit di w« WiiLTi I oar nrole for him that, at 
the cmtrtu ik tl tlr* krm.} iButiay ia Karhiulic, a 
pictme ii iiiand Dak L vpold was inhibited in all 
the hbuiiii' i? uitiuhe wr^c - 

/X d ^ i \mhti v/*i R idzdmfiii, 
i *jiL u; it ' r(i^i\ fuom$ 
i » k J d I J D r/i Ui U 

fri liicili atynijtmay dread revoktion, 

ILiou U, If op^ld, mayest salcly' iciga. 
iti) p^opkwill not fomko* tliu}. 
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k iir_nic dir„it! _y plar^d th j ol i nptr scparitcK' a i<l 
said, ‘"Thij \m11 ap peax in th. si\Q \ ok'-nc ” , but it 
nc-^ar si ’if flic I13I1I ui day. I p rsoualix could \ouc’i 
for th e cnirectnc~s cf my blciy*, but lioii easy it was to 
obt-ain fwiong in.foiina.tioii ui!d..r thcbc circumstances, 
and, as a nudtt-cr ol fact, ail '-oris of protests against his 
anecdtjlco ’ivcrc loiscii after each publication. It is 
notori ons how ciircumlaiitiaZIy lie subsequently had to 
€ip]ai noTcontJraiict the story of the silver spoon of Prince 
*\Yrcde, t he Eed Older of the Eagle of Privy Councillor 
Schmab, and maony other tilings, and much more fre- 
quentLy still tie promised correction in the subsequent 
edition to tiose who had lodged connplaints. We were 
•ver^y much annoped at the injustice vfith which he, in 
the fifth 'volTiia.e,chaTacterized the Grand Duke Leopold, 
vflo v,ss exc<eeli!ig:ly conscientious and benevolent. 
When attadnoLg Inn for it in our domestic circle, he 
(declared that every petty State had its idol, and that 
we ought to break oaxselves of it as others had done. 

rmtsctike’s tales from the Reichstag piovided a rich 
source of amusenent. When entering Parliament, in 
rSya.adlfiiemds rere of opinion the deaf man would not 
s taad it long, amd Ins encinies mockingly remarked : 
'* It is jTigtit tiesho xild. he there.” But the canvassing tour 
iiiit sel J pr-ored a great recreation for him, and if he had 
a-chi eved mothing 'bey^ond the strengthening, by his fiery 
speeches, of tLe <jernian sentiment of people on the 
Mila snack aad in the Make V'alley, this gain alone was 
worth the troiahle. His efficiency in Berlin exceeded 
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all expectations, lie sat next to tlie shortkuiicl 
v^Titers, aaid after having grasped Ikdr spste:iii of 
abbrevialioiis , he Lollomeci the speeches, and tlius was 
oftei:. heiit^T iiifonncd than those who sneered at tlie deaf 
(k'piit}'. It wds mure difiicult ior him t!) attend at 
(uorntnil toe siu, but his friend Wei jrenpieiiriig 
It'pi him iaferrnod as for as possible. .As ail parties 
(k'ciduc! in coimnittee Iiuw to roteWrei tsciileb speeches 
in ptiPJArd rea-llr w re (jf value ior the piibiic oriiy.^, hut t lie 
re-pntatxon of the Reiiciisrath certainly was ccensicierably 
enhaBceci by liiv Lei tliat people who liked reading tiie 
piiriiaiiienlar}"* proceedings were able to find tie speeches 
reproduced io tlie newspapers. The orations of " tb (feaf 
iTiciB will) lad iio bndness in Paiiianieat” arep"vith tlie 
exception ed Bhinarck s, after aifi the only ones wTiicli, 
after Ills dciitlidaave been editodin book form ixom tlie 
fToiocoIs, and exiai tG-day they are a source of political 
iirle-rri'ia tie:i and pnirio tic elevation. It was agreatevent 
wliui the circte ot friends in Hdddberg heard that 
Treitsdik had delivered lih niaiden speech in the 
Keiciistag, and great w^as oar joy wiien we read that in 
tliiy iirst r?pea:;ii he had v’^eheniently attacked the Ultra- 
miuitanes. 

Deputy 'Keidiensperger moved that, with a wiew to 
sai'egiiarding the liberty of the Press, Unions and the 
ClTiircIi Articles III— 'V of the Frankfort fiiiKlainental 
laws should be incorporated in the Coinstiiiitioa of the 
Empire, Treitsciike started by ieciaiiiig that the 
luitioirs lii>p: of a ieaiparary coatiimaaav at any rate 
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in Paliannent, of tlie noble spirit of urLani-Hiity wfiicli, 
cliiring the war, had raised Cerraany-^aboire other nations, 
had bceindef eat ed by tbeUitraia.on'taiies, A.ttlie begin- 
ning- of the&eiinam. Heiclistag, we have heari the Flmpire 
o JthePapalKirig,the EepuTalic of Poland, aad theEmphe 
0 i ttic Guelfs discussed, while 1 had liopcd. we should now 
have irmly establisked progress m our territory, and 
vrouldl ook hop fully to\rards the future. It is impossible 
to believe that the great (^-uestioaof Stmte and Charch 
could be solved by a foaff-liite sen-ten ce. In order to 
bring a-hoot the Cons titrition every party ms obliged to 
nake sacrifices. The dist-urbers of tbe peace are now 
exactly those gentlemen -who a,lways. assert tliat they are 
the oppressed tniaoiity. Now, geittlemen, if this were 
tme,. I mnst say that they endured their oppression 
W'ith a very small inea.sure of Christian patience. If 
fandam-ental laws should become iacorporated with the 
N"ew Constitntion, he continued, wLyhiareMr. Eeiclien- 
sperger and lais associates forgotten- the principal ones. 
Tie article is lacking “science and its dogma are free,’’ 
a principle he adoption of -which, wonld be highly bene- 
ficial to the Catholic Tkieologic fFacculties . "Why is the 
definition lacking respecting civdl marriage law ? In 
this way tie ruthlessly tore off the opponents’ mashs, 
as if they had aimed at liberty. WhenBisliop Kettlcr 
had ntt ere d a vyaming t o speak ja littl e more modestly, 
andwitlilesscoafidcnceof ttiefiitwie of an. Empire which 
had as yet to he foonfed, Treit schke ironic ally pointed to 
tlmegrrea.t progtesstnaieconsidetriitg tliat Kottlernolonger 
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iLf ihbv tli« ii hdi idi !i a u ‘ 1'( Il-nhi ps in tin orticb 
ths ^!ii i : -•• )V at iLo un, ot the count xy 
hv eppuiiU. “ )tbt Idv. ( MI ^ J ni])m In Bide ii tlioy 
liad Mndtiuiii u ? n ti} ^i^xm co-- in iLh n’-^pict to 
Lt* dtaivni 05’ iuu i Biif the bi iniaii iiatitni is 
Hnsi!)k aid ia d u-.h a> iiidoscaud tiiot ih r^e 
pj X aniih n ai rut iitidain^ rtel ui\\\ b-’it aim i it 

jiRicuriii i l>y i -1- mii% an in<l«- pc iid nt iiu-iiion !c n 
ihc Catho!!'" C bnrdi as nvarih the ? tat Helhea fore 

tlampht lit iliJru injU'^tire to tlie inowrs the bill 
\\iiiTi he tvpri" sf d t Lt bPH tint the Pix^s ?x.cl Unions 
wiXxi m!y a 11 0 nt lit i ry a Idiiit m tot h i r pToposriI,bni that 
ih ii mil irJmti m m i'- dr r^tal if ^ the indepeiKi ence of 
the CatlieluMlu idi, Tb dMialnfthe Ullraiiionlafies 
a^ CMi'ijdi te pcssbie, and tlicre c^mteci no olliPi 
more pie" 4 ra rnalarh^r which rrdtscJike could hare 
ntted as diainpbii cm bclirilf nf Biideii. Iii pail imeii- 
tary hi wis tim \ , akLW i^e, rccopiised ast lie’^rorthy 

suu'e-^rir d Hii lister. Tlie general bdief that Treitse like 
tmt.d Ills gnat nirnt.ss I0 maniitu^m was dispelled ly 
Ms sptu'hi'- m tin Ktidstuy, It was jiot ihetcrmc or 
Ijatlius which ^coicd, but tb force ol conviction, le 
spoke kttir than others because he had grasped the 
ihoiiglit of liberty, and of rationality, with more ardour 
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lif~d 'T'oLim'i more tl'iap to ary odicr 
t C)f ( Jo ipplicd : ‘ Kc vp fiipilj^ la iii:ik1 

1 Jc .:;lll ^']a t l^cl tho W )rL-.SW ill lolIoK . ’ 

In a imilin spt-.<h opitJii lawM July 9 Ji, 1S71, lie 
\ t')e£iilly ^-.rirvirdcrul lirs idc£:J to see Al-ace Lotiiing 
i pioMiiiP o£ Geimaaylaiit all the mo re energetically lie 
oppustcl tLic ire of a para y, supported by Rogge 11 bach, 
t(^ fipiin. Al'iacciiito a State. If it ivasnot to become part 
of tlac Pill ibiaii State it should ^ at least, be a province of 
the German JJapire, xcigned over by the Emperor, and 
iifet hecoine a mew Small State. Tie Alsatian public 
servants shmilcl Aequently be translexied, eien to 
Schwnlm, and to Sfcalhiponeatso that iliey should get to 
Icriow"' G-erixiaoy NJtithctr u-^as he in favour of having a 
Loid Lieutenant appointed Sudi a piiiicc makes the 
woist piiHicseivmn't, because he IS obliged to act as if his 
house weie a. Court The elements of Society which 
could be attrcLCted Toy these countless gewgaws are such 
that I, at any rate , would wit h pleasure dispense with 
their support""' Keith^er in Strasbiirg nor in Heidelberg 
or Berlin did tins partoular speecli meet with great 
approbation, bu# who will asseit to-day that he was 
wrongs ill the more appioved was his speech of 
November iand, wiich he demanded the inter- 

vention «of the Empiie to paroenre for Mechleiiburg the 
privileges of the estates oft he Healiri. i gi’eat impression 
ms pro«duced rlen tie pointed out that, of half a 
mi lion inhabitants, no less than 60,000 people had 
cinigrated within tine I ast fifteen years from this little 
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C'Vjntr/ ri;:h,lv hlor'^^'cl by nature, Iniiis indignation lie 
:: w:,- a, on;n: nbz-'ii, HoherfD, one o.vas aiiiy wont 

10 ' ia/ar a : il virowroti..: oaxoinyx He pcintAO'cl out tliat 
raaowotan.- i:; J>l:rSi.vIr.\xg had become t lie butt of 
baxjra^arr. ‘'Ir ix dar:yrouo wiiO'n tiie patient Gcman. 
|>/odr 'ivyan e.) -aewr. Trial ?CGrn£unao.g}iter overt lie old 
rr'Tioo: I'to au;! hir Kiuf of tlio Giielfs caiTfiecloTi ior 
cony ora re Trs led tor rerr seriouscon,. sequences; it has 
iyr,t a:oaat die ’vei I-koown end of all things. Ttiestar 
fii iiritt is in th.: ascendant. Wot. Htide tie Stade’wliich 
udiO'iy' udeds- itself iiom this 'Hiighty and. irresistible 
srripnhe; S!r?n«:r or later the catastrophe will overtake 
it:d In the same way as tliese threat ening words liad 
cir^x ted c, oreai iinpre-sion ia Parliament , so tlreyf oiiiid an 
eaiimsiur ictrcho in our circle; and equally great wasliis 
sceex'O wHn, he siipporteci tlie supplementing' of the 
ILjH: Cuix'byiho so-eallrf "Pulpit P'^aragrapli, by wMcli 
lu: tigej,:: v:.;k! 'the bitur truth tc? the LTitraniontanc^s. For 
tin,; hst ti,nie before prorcgcitioii cd Parlianmt he spole 
on Xc'CcnibiT :gth, ■wlien the progressire party 

TO ’.ne cv ed th e i I! d c enr ro vvrsy o n pari ianeii tary c«3“0per aiion 
rc;ga;rding .Arruy iistiniates. Treitsciike was stroiigiy in 
lavuir el IH \\ar Mi,nist€r’'s riews; he a^miled himself, 
!ox'''Wevt:r, H tliis occasion to attack strongly von 
M'iiiiler,. Minister of 'Public Instruction, aacHvlieii 
called to crdt?r by the Conservatives he replied: 

a cajxtble man is appointed at the litsad of the 
of Public lastriictioa who drestows only, the, 
tenth pain of that energy' wcMch' t,he Minister for \Far ' is in 
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the habit of ~iipoii Jiis dt-partneieiit ; yoei will 

then litrvC pra ctical cxpcrLencotliah one thing can fac done, 
and i:Iian allot her ennn ot be iofn undone d’ On the wlioly 
heBad'^nid)epiit ios ret unned irninlBcrliii in a verydeiected 
mejoii. Of BLiiniiscLili, tlioB erlinrie^w^spape-rs liad writleii 
that ilk dclirerv" griYD the iinpressicni lie was dictating 
liis spieeclies. H dead Tcmainieci ohsemre — that iic knew ; 
biLt c onsoled timn.seli tket Iiooglat tkt/t it took time 
to iiiidtlic loHLeforsuclia big* asserably. Of Roggeiihacii, 
\vh.o, wit ii all Elis biQlia iit ^^coniversahiorial gifts, completely 
laerkd 0 rat orical wems, a gap Pah tine country jidge, 
ikovwas alsoaoeimkirof tLielEeLclistag, said h' If this 
is yooir most ToiiLliaait sta-iesmia ,ii 3 sliorild like to come 
across your 2iio*st stupid one.” Iiritlncsaoe way tlie others 
ictxirried likea bcateznaTm^for nottkereiTiotestcoiiipari- 
som. existed be- tween the part: play ed by them in Berlin 
aiici the ne pk. yed ly then, in Ksarlsniiie at the Mu'nicipal 
Hall Only one appeared \vi"tlilaun*clspiid this one was 
Treitsclilcec^vlicoLad saxxi. oinrrepota.tioii. He was also 
corned liome a. s heartily/ as possible ; aithorngli Banin- 
gar'teii said oit the tioe, in 3 morose tone, that Trcitsclike 
inercrcorLsidereda. lawvpropos-alrfavcnirably unless he had 
clelrverecl a spe cck on it , "Thci Ultrani-ontaiics, however, 
coiisidereci the g^'anne unevenly^ matched. ’Wiile lie 
OYcirwhelmeci tlieoo mtbi tlie strongest cxpre,ssioiis, they 
could not hit bark' hecanse he did not Imr them, Irian 
icieatkral iasliioii the , se^r-cond .sessioo, 1:873-1:874, paissccl, 
which ' 'Tr;€iisch, k still attended fE'om Heidelberg, and 
tic " round ' talile. '' applacided hiis hrilliaiat' passages of 
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arms. Manyofhib winged words have survived to the 
preaent day. as, for instance, hisexpianationoftliercq-iiesl 
oi German issuing banks for paper (money) "based on a 
deex% ionnded desire in human nature” ; or "making 
debts vvithoat getting interest on them or his sneering 
remarks about the predilection of SontJh Germans for 
Bavariein military lielmets and dirty florin notes. JIis 
patriotism, a^gaia losc to its full height wlieit discassi ons 
on the sc'-ptcniiate look place, -when lh« sanae party, 
whose clu plains in the Blade Forest ha,d falsely toldlhe 
conbtituenis that “ septennate ” meaint serving for seven 
successive years, complained in Parliament that they 
w^ere ca.lled the enemies of the Empire, he refeired to 
their behaviour, and for simplicity’s sake began with the 
Pope. 

“ Who was it who expressed the devout Christian, rvtsh 
that a little stone might tall from heaven to shatter the 
feet of the German Colossus ? Those who consider the 
author of this ingenious pronouncement imfallible wonld 
only have confessed publicly to this wish a-fter G-eimany 
had lost a battle, and w'hich Cod forbid. Meanwhile, 
Prussia was the little stone wEch had opened the doors 
of the Eternal City to united and free Etalj, and at the 
same tiuie had annihilated the most sinful Small State 
of that pari of the g-lobe. In similar straim he spoke on 
December 17th, 1874,10 DeputyWimterer, who demanded 
the abolition of the School L.aw granted the preceding year 
to Alsace Lothing-. In opposition to Winterer’s hymns 
on the achievements of the school bretkrea he read 
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extracts froia ttieir rules wlic li prescriliocl in wiiicli case 
tine brot: her h as loxise bcfoxetlie sujierior^ in wiicli case 
tD kneel down, a-nd in whicbcase he on /jiliai to Mssthe 
floor. ‘"'Grentlennea,” he asked the Ullrainoiitanes, 

" I am indeed carious to inow whiether there isan5,'thing 
worse IhatL tde naked floor thet devout school brother is 
to kiss. ” When "the gcntleinen of ttie clerical party 
ex: pressed the wish to sav’ethe ec dessias tic al and French 
spirit of tiieir pahlic schools he repLiei ia uamista. 3 sable 
fashion: "We ha-ve the intention to Germanise this 
no'wlp aeqaired S-ciman province; we have the imtenlion 
and •%vilL carry it out-” Strong ap^rlmrse, and hissing 
in the centre, wa. s tfie Tusiial re&nlt of Ms speeches during 
this ses&ioni. TfaLe rettim. took: pJac« under conditions 
simila.r t o those of last year^ only the depression at the 
modest part played by the Baden Deputies in their 
Eeichstagrvas sliLl grrea-tcr^and JfoQy, atany/ra.te, did not 
refrain froin remarlcing th at the qnamelsome disposition 
of Ihe LiToeral leaders, wMch immediaitely laadc itseif felt 
attrhe opening debate of theBJadenChamber inNovemher, 
3:87'3, aro se iron "the deareofthe gerntlcmen to gain in 
the Karlsnilifi Eond<el Ball the lamre Is "svliich had been 
deitiei to -them in the Eeicirslag. Snt Treitschke’s 
appreciation of the Leiclistag likewise nvanei from session 
to s cssion . Already, in e 879, be wro te the fol loving ¥oris 
in "the Keichstag aLbum: “ Let ns not be deceived, 
gentlernen, the ploasiires our popnliation experienced by 
pa±icipating: in parlia-menlauy Lie hai.s considerably 
decreased in comparison \vilb the days ■when the mere 
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exir'l-i::ci: ;/[ "was held to be the beg'inn.ing of 

ihv era liberty'. ISii'b lio\v shoaH it be otherwise r 
I Ir. blu'sed wbth 4,ooD deputies in the GerinaiL 

riir.ri'rri:'. It woiiid b r r-;,eainst tlie iia,ture of things if 
i ;r:i imnibcT did not, in tire end, become 

avui ti'j.elioos to the population.” \iT.ieii his 
w;is contested, lie wrote a fcAV yea.rs later; 
“ Q'tumsqKi: Urrdciit is on everybody ’s lips when ia good 
Si:<(!.,;ty Hienition is nrede of those parliainent ary speech 
ilo'.id.-, which now, for months past, have rushed forth 
again in Berlin, Mnnicli, and Karlsruhe, as if from, wide 
opened dukes; 3,000 J'Eembers of Parliaiuent, that is 
to wiy, one representative of tlie people for every 3,0*00 
citkeiis. Too ntiicii of a good thiirg even for German 
paiierice. More and more frequently the question is 
raised whether by s-ucli sinfxii waste of money and time 
ariyt,iijR,gtlse fan be effected beyond a noise as useless as 
tilt; claltaLKg of a wdieei who se axle is broken,” 

Chi July xitli, x8y9, he annonncci liis retirement 
fren) the National Libera! faction on the rejection of tfie 
well-faicnva, Frankenstein Clause, whicb. allotted part of 
tlic custom receipts to the Small States. One would 
have supposed tliat he, a. staunch. Unitarian, would be 
;«iii,ig'on.istic to tills proposal, aad in his inrmerrnost heart 
he re ally was; but, owing to Bismarck’s declaration that 
fiiii.iHcc rt'frirm was urgent, and that the consent of thte 
centre was unobtaiiiahle by any other means, he voted 
for the Govermneat. The, consequences apprehended 
by hi,m, as the, result of the attitude of Ms friends, , My 
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materiai iscd. Tiiey* consisted in Bismarck’s rupture 
uitli tlie; National Liberals, tlie resignatioa of ministers — 
Hrobrsckt, Rlck^ and Friedenthai— the reconciliation of 
Bi smarclcn'ith the Konian Curia, and the passage of the 
ccstoBB reform with a Consc;r\'ath^e clerical majority, 
wbrich to the present day prevails in the Reichstag. All 
this Bismarck sacrificc-d for the benefit of a highly con- 
testable finance reform. Treitsclike attribnted the re- 
spemsiH ity for it to the Reichstag, and in rSSg he -^TOte : 
"Of ail tlie institutions of our young Empire, none has 
stood the test as badly as the Reichstag.” tie was sick 
of iPariiameiit, and characterised the headache and feeling 
of tiredness with which he usually returned from sittings 
as “ parliamentary seediness.” His participation in 
debates slackened, and after iSSS he refrained from 
sec* Mag re-election, an additional reason being the lines 
taken by Goveniment, and legislation which he could 
not follo'w without coming too much into conflict with 
Iris old ideas. 

Nflthex did he harmonize wdth public opinion in regard 
to «ext ernal politics, He had no faith in the durabOity 
of tire French Republic, but believed in the return of 
’.Boriapartisin. At the death of Napoleon HI, on January 
i9thi, 1873, con serjuent upon an operation for stone, he 
rennarfadL : ‘‘Right to the last this man has remained 
TunsiBstfietic,”' I thought the game between Chamhord 
and the Orleans would now be continued, hut he pooh- 
poohecd the idea, and adhered to Iiis belief that the Bona- 
pardist s alone are the people destined to reign over that 
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. * tik d irlji^ pn‘partd ai all tmi\ 
n L js and iii-. rdadcmic opponents 
s n ♦ : I ' - li ! Iiini \i idi drag^iny liie l)ad tune 
' r t iim llie Umva-itp" clebrite*^. As a 
i: ft, t, .i tht>c dap'*-^ lliiTe \\as li ttlu dillcreiue, 

ll "h < ) n-hinit\ cd Eidirci and liebneclii 
^ iuu L Ikt^ rhid ill! 4 rest of Acadeiaicians 
daiuig the time, ill ert fa e, when the 
n, d 1114 * il 'nt agiiatKi the (lernian Father- 

d u|ai a i|uaml which must be styled 
ahin, >1 ilaldidn Kin and Schenktl were at daggers 
du\\\\ bun be flu hrnii r, as Pro-Rector, occupied 
t}i« ik.F h till hamoniie Ct mmisbion comdiicled ty 
i*" I lL) 1 T he rui\i mty siatutc*s clearly conceded this 
riglit 1 ' tir PnbRic trr, but Schenkcl diclarcd tkat 
Kri!^ ^ n tikit rasi, laighi also undertake the agenda of 
tih Ininniis-nn The n a^oii fur Trrikchke s passionate 
juriiijfuiu fi 111 questioa ras partlj/ awsiori for 
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'^cLwn Iff’s a-Tii p^itl37 £:ratitu-dc for Knici, ’ivho, in Frei 
buTg, ab'.vtllasiiL Heidelbcng^ liadijrg ed liis appointnifnt. 
Besides, lie hi^'M 3? a-pprec iatod Ejaie« as a scientist, and 
raa^nagei to inte-ispersc lus Deiclistag speeches with 
exliaa stive e.\t:racts fioin Knies’ Isate st "booh, “Monef.” 
In the of t he statu ie Knks ras absolutely in his 
iiglit I'^hcn the (j^uirrcl canc fco no end, Jolly sus- 
pended the Ceommissio n and cntiustcd the Senate with 
its dutie-s hut the Senale piotestcd As aegotiations 
assTiiaed av'uy’iinpaxlamcBntarjr ch.ara_cler,thc philologist 
Kclfhly derlartd it hencath his dig-nity to participate 
fur llir-r in the inecLings iL naotaon ras no av brought 
in compelling ev^erj,;' “ Ordinariw ” to lake part in the 
me dings, iLTid in. tins way tho stupid discussion con- 
tmucdl. The piocipal sea-toft<?iror -was the Philosophic 
Faculty, and hy his dustier speeches ‘Treitschke ino>re 
than dice dro've tk e Dea,n to despa ir " He is a fire- 
brand,” said Eihhfch "'I am. aLwa-ys trembling when 
he abkb to speak'” It wats, of course, pict uiesque when 
the tall, handsonae man vwtfci t hiindenng voice shouted 
at th.c tiny, he spectacled gentlemen in the Senate, 
“TOoerei isof a difiexeatopiaioa rill have me to deal 
TOth' ' IBut a s he hai. no ccncep-lion a.s t o how loudly 
he spoke „ even. tJica imtendiing to wLisper a confidential 
information intoihis neigkhour’s ear, he often placed his 
fne-nds in a most: a-wlcmnd psitLon_ Cue of his con- 
fidential can noui-sliot s particudarlycaiLscd lasting damage, 
Iftien thenatinnl Instoryscientists^ oa a certain occasion, 
interfered, he shoiLtea to his nteiglihonr, meaning of 
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^k 'ip 1)( 0 ' It n ^rc 2v ro=^s a ildi ^ffurt,” Jie nOiq. 

Jill-? c-itrlf cc iisi..-,teci ul liKtcrui W^.bci, rh<^ three 
Mf- )lr ,n Gnss, Eolt^iarnn, c.nc. injs if ; fuitliei, the 
n I aiiLh, 1101111141, ivi h wh< ai Trcuschk lui-. on 
itic n(ll}t(rins mUiIo in fc ip-nr; , Iltirnnnn, llie teach r 
id iron L w, wIick Pui^siiik was received when still 
ci^tiidcm in Got iin_^ni^, rnd who„ for hn Ijcncfit, hid 
iMnoJtin, dcnlsincl dumb langiiciaL , and Knies, who, 
' tflc r oiciip 3 ’'in " LIk pi i it ion d 1 Dirnctor uf the Hieh 
mkooL Soird and L'niwursiK' Inspector, was ciegraded 
LuLhitof Pjote.sscor.jt Uddelberg, ^.o tlut Flitzig gicetcd 
liio r^itln t lie folios, sikg toi=t : “Behold Adam, who 
now hiis k-toane one of iis>“ The spokesmen were 
IsnScb and BKintsdili, wlio both delemded their nne 
pol£tic«il point of v'icw’, rrcilsclike keeping as much as 
pos teible 1 part f ronci thic I att er I Iib opinion oi Bluntschl i, 

tis now confirmed in print through his letters to 
Ihi yta.g, was ainj nst . Blunt schli’s iiitentions were for 
the (onimoia vt'Cif , but in his opinion it could best be 
cloiiet hrouigli hunL. The Ofez tons qne je ntij mefte (real 
Swi-^sCiirinLn) applie?d lo bim m his Faculty as well as 
in the Ikaia-heir In \Aiii I tried lo prove to Tieitsclike 
tlia't BSluntschli ’s propensity to mediation proposals, and 
hiS) desuc lo rote always with tlic majority, was 
Connde-don Ins pe aceable disposition and his benevolent 
concern tor Ihie pnlohc gfood. "VlTien, however, on a 
cert auit occasion, prior to leaving for Edingen by rail, I 
s-polce to him m tHiis strain, he raved to such an extent 
t hit tlT.ea.ttcntmnn of Iht* people in the •wniting-room was 
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lie iL 1" e if lib if'^iL iir \c b Id as to clc'-h "> '■iic.t t x< 
‘i e pirJ 1 'Til- ist nuxtf IS libtia.l'* The p f b x of 
G iiv^iix L ith litb m it - i iicrnceiv'abli^, a.ii(I r^av^kid 
pL ti III aiti^r i-ki ibrJii-j of v’*'i-£-s it wiii, ftuniliy 
iiis 3, it ever id» lit iad, forrns ci*-vatr hixma-nity \s hen 
no*, ev ta s( luitbis \ sill hn* anjtiiiiigto siy of Libei- 
alit ra ' \lthrii{,hbltli 1? at the same tnund table there 
'i,\i‘=,sp€i2an5piilosophi*''illy a. century between Blunt sclilj 
and r reilscMe Treit's.clid.e was n true representative 
oiLiie liistorica-I bichcso! an. cl not Dahl xnann ; but Eanke 
v\ i& Ill'S le al masteir. Bl-unt schali I iku d t o refer to Savigny ; 
blit j 111 reality, tiis aieivi of The norlcl, in spite of Rohmer’s 
Hyiabolibin, were r ullcd Jroim the age 0 f enlightenment 
WTien in iSp’3 Webreupf ennig remodelled the 
Spmni>de: JZaimi ^ into the sem official Prcttsdsche 
Ztrf iiiig'.Frtiisclike \iasotferu 3 thesakry often thousand 
thalers for nndLert akiig tke editorship of the journal. 
This sulary was iiraheaid. of at tbat time. Some friends 
0 f his advised limn to aoccept,, saying that his deafness 
would inyeaurs to come, iinpair his functions as teacher, 
b lit lie told 111 e, ‘ G am noi; a jouamahst I like to see things 
deielopedsotha-tlcan formanopmioxi To write aleading 
article on "the latest telegp ram, on the spur of the moment, 
and to have to coirtraLdict it eight days later, I leave to 
other people ’ ¥«elrenpfennig tried to make the pro- 
posal more acceptable by inforrmaghiiin. that the minister 
would a-ppomt him as professor at a, fixed salary, conse- 
quently there would b»e rao need to sacrifice his function 
as teacher, wrhilst others rotiLd looi after the ordinary 
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joarnrxliijlic work ; only the handling ot political matters 
and the dail}’ leading article vrould be his department. 
A big saia’’y as professor, and a big income as editor, 
would have tempted a good many ; there even were 
people who dedared tint it was Trcitschke’s duty, 
impecunious as he was, to provide thus for his family ; 
blit he maintained that it was contrary to his honour 
to change his profession for monetary gain, and we were, 
naturally, glad that he remained in our midst. 

In spite of Iiis refusal to take part in journalism he 
played a prominent part in contemporary politics, and 
the Journals repaid him with interest for his bold observa- 
tions in the Prussian Annuals. Ludwig Ekkard, an 
Austrian, resident since iS66 at Mannheim, and editor 
there of a weekly publication — a man of whom the Karls- 
ruhe people whispiared he had, in 1848, in Vienna, hung 
Latour, the Minister of War — wrote a leading article on 
“ Treilschke von Cassagnac.” After he had fallen out 
with the Jews, a Berlin paper reported that Trcitschke 
was the descendant of a certain Isaac Treitschel, who, 
at the beginning of the century, had come as a youth 
from Bohemia to Saxony selling trousers. A social 
democratic journal thought Herr von Treilschke was 
a living proof of the injustice of present-day Society 
institutions, as he was only appointed professor because 
his father had been a general. “ If w'e lived in a 
State which practises justice, such a weak-headed 
creature would never have been allowed to be a 
student.” Similar flattering expressions were^showered 
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upon Iiim by the Ultramontane journals, which, on 
account of his monomania, would have liked to have 
him bundled off to a lunatic asylum. When shown 
such a masterpiece, he laughed heartily, saying : “ One 
has to put up with that sort of thing when one is 
in the public eye.” He w'as only angered at the small- 
mindedness of some of his colleagues, who threw stones 
at him behind his back merely because he had stolen a 
march on them. 

It is notorious that Treitschke, after lacking sym- 
pathy with Badenese Liberalism, became its supporter 
whilst in Heidelberg ; but in Berlin he again reverted 
to feelings of contempt for it. 

During the years 1867 to 1874, which he spent amongst 
us, I could not discern an appreciable difference in his 
views. As his parliamentary speeches and essays in 
the Annuals amply testify, he greeted with joy Bis- 
marck’s first steps towards the re-establishment of the 
Authority of the State versus the Catholic Church ; the 
abolition of the Catholic department in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction ; the penal code against abuse of the 
pulpit, and Bismarck’s refusal to give way to the new- 
founded centre. We also thoroughly agreed in regard 
to the Miibler administration of ecclesiastical affairs. 
He wrote : " The Universities in Prussia are going back- 
wards, since fashionable orthodoxy, with its mistrust, 
is supreme at Court against liberty of thought. 
Here, if an3Avhere, our State is in need of a radical 
reform, i.e., the conversion of the conversion of science.” 
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In tile last essay written, in Heidelberg he said : " Since 
the unhappy days of Frederick Wilhelm IV the school 
si'stem in Prussia has been fundamentally miscultivated 
by a spirit of confessional narrow-irdndedness which 
exa.ipLrates the most patient.” Consequently nothing 
astonished us more than the attitude which he adopted 
subsequently in Berlin, towards Stocker and his town 
mission, even going so far as to lament Stocker’s dis- 
missal from his position as preacher at the Royal Chapel. 
Those who contend that the misunderstanding had been 
on our side, are invited to read Treitschke’s publications 
up to the last week of his stay at Heidelberg. The views 
with which he came to us, and which he defended in 
Heidelberg in the circle of friends as well as in the chair, 
find expression in the beautiful essay on “ Liberty,” 
the opening sentence of which runs as follows : “ Every- 
thing new created by the nineteenth century is the work 
of liberdlism. Particularly in the clerical sphere, this 
is destined to continue its labours in order to create at 
last true conditions. Does it redound to the honour of 
the land of Lessing,” he asks, “ that there is no German 
University which possesses sufficient courage to admit 
a David Strauss to its halls ? Those who have any 
conception of the enormous extent to which faith in the 
dogmas of Christian revelations has disappeared among 
the younger generation, must observe with great anxiety 
how thoughtlessly, how lazily, nay, how lyingly, thousands 
do homage to a lip service which has become strange 
to their heart. The lack of veracity in the field of 
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religion grows in an alarming fashion. The philosophers 
of the eighteenth century thought that real virtue does 
not exist without belief in God and immortality. The 
present generation contests tliis, and declares point- 
blank, ‘ Morality is independent of dogma.' ” He 
recognises the immortality in the never-ending effect 
of our good as well as of our bad deeds. “ For weak or 
low characters, the belief in an after life can equally be 
a source of immortality, like the denial of same, for in 
their anxiety for the hereafter they often neglect their 
duties on earth. The Church has taken no interest 
whatever in the great work of the last centuries, and in 
the deliverance of humanity from one thousand terrors 
of unchristian arbitrariness. The defenders of the 
Church claim the prerogative to spoil even the best 
measure by the incomparable meanness of their methods. 
And, according to human estimate, this symptom will 
continue. More and more the moral value of Christianity 
will be investigated and developed by laymen, and more 
and more it will become apparent that churches do not 
suffice for the spiritual demands of matured people.” 
That this last sentence coincides with the specula- 
tions of Richard Rothe, the sesthetic scientist, and the 
teaching of the Tubingen School is apparent from a letter 
to Ms Catholic fiancie, written in 1866, in wHch he says, 
“ Christianity loses notMng of its greatness if the stupid 
priest tales of Paganism are dropped.” 

“ The New Testament embodies more ideas of Plato 
than our clergy is ready to admit.” Under these 
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circumstances we could count him merely from a theo- 
logical point of view amongst the Liberals, and only 
in the attitude adopted by Treitschke towards the 
contested reforms of Evangelical and Catholic Church 
matters we regained our own convictions. He likewise 
greeted Miihler’s fall in February, 1872, with joy, although 
he disapproved of the American Pi-ess tactics, now gain- 
ing more and more the upper hand in the German Press, , 
which heaped with opprobrium the fallen opponent — 

" he hardly deserved the title of lion.” Treitschke 
likewise demanded the abolition of the Stiehl regulations, 
as they acted as a deterrent to many an intelligent per- 
son embracing the career of teacher. Where Herr von 
Miihler had ordered that certain colleges should assume 
a strictly evangelical character, he urged Falk to appoint 
Catholic or Jewish teachers for those schools, in order to 
put an end to the fictitious story that Prussia possessed 
colleges for specific confessions. During his last term 
at Heidelberg he, m a short and decisive fashion, on 
December loth, 1873, still approved of the Falk legisla- 
tion enacted in May, respecting the restrictions of the 
Catholic Church. “ Not a word is to be found in these 
laws which is not beneficial to the Church.” He declares 
it the most unpardonable error of the Conservative party 
in Prussia to have entered into an alliance with the 
XJltramontanes. The suppression of the Jesuit Order, 
which he formerly opposed, now had his approval. The 
struggle for civilisation was likewise, for him, a struggle 
of liberty against fanaticism, and he was convinced that 
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a Srm altitude maintained by the State woaid lead to 
Victory. 

“ For two 5’ears the Ultramoiitanes have wasted their 
powder ; they have so often conjured up the names ol 
Nero and DioeJetianus that one fails to see what can still 
be done after this fanatical clamour, beyond a street 
battle, and this they cannot risk." Treitschke’s practical 
demands were likewise those of the Liberals. A law for 
compulsory civil marriage has become a necessity ; after 
years of deliberation, it must at last be evident that 
facultative civil marriage is based on a misconception 
and does not miugale, but rather accentuates, the conflict 
between State and Church. Furthermore, a special law 
will have to be enacted by the State enabling the com- 
munities themselves to look after the Church Funds, 
should no legally recognised parson be available ; the 
State will have to concede to Old Catholics the right to 
reclaim their share of the Church property when quitting 
the Church. After all that has happened, there is no 
need to shun the reproach of animosity ; we require a 
law empowering the arrest of persistently refractory 
priests. It will not do to leave religious orders in their 
present condition, so uncertain from a legal point of 
view, and to allow processions and pilgrimages to be 
exposed to molestation and insult on the part of citizens 
of different creeds. The May Laws are only the begin- 
ning of an energetic Church policy.” The Baden Liber- 
alism has never transgressed these demands, and it may 
safely be said that Treitschke, while in Heidelberg, 

Q 
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phared in this respect fully the views of his Liberal 
friends. 

Slowly the change came about while living in Berlin. 
Owing to his affliction, social intercourse was restricted 
to a few people, and amongst those it was the new 
President of the Supreme Ecclesiastic Council, Herrmann 
by name, with whom he formed a close friendship— 
Herrmann having been able, better than anybody, to 
make himself understood by deaf and dumb language, 
and also corresponding with Treitschke. In Heidelberg, 
before, Herrmann had raised all sorts of objections to 
the Falk Laws, and heated discussions took place between 
him and the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs on the 
endowment of evangelical clergymen, the abolition of 
incidental fees, and similar (][uestions. His opinions on 
the Falk Church Laws were now so unfavourable that 
we often had the impression that he considered himself 
destined to replace Falk. In unctuous fashion he in- 
variably reverted to the statement that as long as 
the population fail to realise that ecclesiastical decrees 
speak the language of profound respect for religion, every 
reform will prove abortive on account of the people’s 
want of confidence. The aristocratic and miUtary 
circles, with whom Treitschke now associated more 
frequently, too, had only one watchword : The struggle 
for civilisation must cease. He expected nothing of the 
Old Catholic agitation, and disapproved of the loud 
applause of the Jewish Press, which would have better 
served the cause by greater reticence. It so came 
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about that we had gradually to rely less upon his co-opera- 
tion in the struggle. But we gathered this opinion more 
from his verbal scruples than from his written expressions, 
which in principle were in agreement with ours, although 
he now considered the legislation as laws of necessity, 
ie., as a temporary evil. Then took place the great 
defection of Lasker and the Progressive Party, which the 
Catholic faction attempted to engineer for the elections, 
and which willingly left the odium of civilisation — a, 
name invented by Virchow for the glory of Falk — to the 
National Liberals. After one wing of the Army had gone 
over to the enemy, the great Bismarck retreat commenced, 
which Treitschke had to cover with heavy artillery^ 
Even in course of these rear-guard actions, he had both 
written and spoken many clever things in the Annuals, 
as well as in the Reichstag, but it oppressed his mind that 
henceforth he would have to recommend the abolition 
of the “ ineffective or mistaken May Laws,” after having 
greeted their formation with words of joy. To retract 
words suited him, who was used to employing such strong 
language particularly badly. Times out of number 
he had proclaimed that the old feud could not be adjusted 
by concessions, but by perseverance. If, in a country 
whose population to the extent of two-thirds are Protes- 
tante, the Bishops reign to-day, and an Ultramontane 
President is President of the Reichstag, the old sapng 
characterising this state of affairs, viz., “ Every nation 
has the government it deserves,” is decidedly appropriate. 
For the rest, it must be recognised that Treitschke never 
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expressed Ms pleasure at this result as did the Kteuz 
ZciiHHg, but always contemplated it with deep regret 
as a proof that, contrary to the opinion of Aristotle, 
the German being is by no means a political animal. 

While still in Heidelberg, Treitschke’s rupture with the 
University Socialists became imminent, among whom he 
counted his intimate friends Knies and Schmoller. 
Contrary to Knies, he asserted that Socialism could not be 
convinced by reason, but had to be suppressed by forcible 
laws. He also defended the view that it is in the interest 
of the public to compel labour to work cheaply, and that 
the State should possess authority to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of this duty. In his first Berlin article, of July, 
1874, he took this sharp attitude against the Social 
Democrats, whom he called Socialists, and whom he 
did not wish to distinguish from the Radical Socialist 
politicians. The article had been begun in Heidelberg, 
and we were diverted to see how here again he gave ex- 
pression to his most recent experience, when he wrote : 
“ After packing books for two or three days, and 
filling up freight forms — ^finally looking stupidly at the 
completed work— the question will suddenly occur what 
the brave packers might think, who, during these removal 
performances only, were my servants ? The calling of 
the furniture shifter is, after all, a very respectable one, 
because it is cleaner, and more refined, than many equally 
necessary occupations.” The essay itself, “Socialism, 
and its Supporters,” met at the round table of the 
Museum with no more approval than the speeches 
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which were its prelude prior to his departure. Knies 
thought that the inability to distribute wealth in accord- 
ance with actual deeds — it not being a creation of the 
present — and the fact that virtue is not fully rewarded 
in this world, would not produce a greater feeling of 
contentment amongst the working classes, who demand 
their share of the realised profit, and in the terms of 
their favourite author, Heine, leave Heaven to the angels 
and sparrows. 

Colleagues otherwise friendly disposed towards him 
found the point of view that the working classes should 
continue to toil for the sake of religion, and his cruel 
reference to that true friend of the people, Fritz 
Reuter, particularly ^hard-hearted when a question of 
hungry people who have no time to read novels 
was being discusssed, Treitschke’s assertion that 
the introduction of slavery had been a redeeming 
achievement of culture, which, during thousands 
of years had exercised at least as powerful a moral 
influence as Christianity during a later epoch, appeared 
to us a comparison of things which could not be tolerated ; 
and if nature formed all its higher beings unequally there 
can be no question of the introduction of slavery as a 
redeeming historical achievement. From a prehistoric 
point of view, it can be compared with the relationship 
existing between master and dog. or the shepherd and 
Ms flock. An innovation of Ms was the stronger touch 
of religious chords wMch, with this essay, begins to 
obliterate the formerly habitual attacks upon the wicked 
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clabs of theologians. The Ml meaning of Social Demo- 
cracy became clear to Mm viith the classic expression of 
the Volk Staat : “ Either there is a God, and then we 
admit we are in a mess, or there is none, in which case we 
can alter the existing state of affairs as much as we like.” 
It was only right that against such speeches he should 
have emphasized more strongly his positively religious 
sentiments, but now and then his old habit of chaffing 
the theologians came to the fore. Whilst Schmoller traces 
the economic formation of classes to an original injustice, 
viz., violence of the stronger, wMch as a tragic fault is 
hereditary, Treitschke sneers at the doctrine of “ social 
apple tasting," and the sin which is no more ingenious 
than the theological doctrine of hereditary sin. But 
the doctrine of hereditary sin is the preamble to 
Christianity, and to be one of its champions in Berlin 
was his aim. 

It was quite natural that Schmoller, in his reply, 
complained at having had Ms standpoint quite wrongly 
represented. Both Ribbeck and I asked, after perusal, 
what now really was Schmoller ’s view, as Treitschke’s 
controversy had been conducted in such a general way as 
to make it impossible to know what referred to SchmoUer 
and what to the school in general. All the same, nobody 
who knew his warm and philanthropic disposition 
harboured the suspicion that Treitschke intended to 
become a champion of class interests. He only protested 
against such erroneous expressions as " The Disinherited,” 
or “the excess measnre of economic injustice, wMch 
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needs must bring about a crevasse,” phrases which were 
to the liking of National Socialists, but which necessarily 
played into the hands of the demagogues, exciting the 
working classes as they did, and arousing hopes in them, 
the realisation of which was, in the nature of things, 
out of the question. Although he expressly pointed out 
that only false prophets, and instigators could lead the 
labouring classes to believe that any social regulation 
could neutralise the inequality of the human lot, he never- 
theless in a letter to Sybel expressed the hope : “ We 
also will get our ten hours' bill, our factory inspectors, 
and many other things, which are in opposition to the 
Manchester doctrine,” and in this sense the warmhearted 
friend of the people acted in the Reichstag. Equal 
rights for all, and due care for the economically weaker 
and those incapable of working, was his motto ; the 
contest between him and Schmoller was therefore by 
no means as great as the strong words exchanged at 
that time might have led one to believe. Like so many 
big cannonades, this one finally proved merely to be 
noisy reconnoitring and not a decisive battle. Any- 
how, the discussions on social questions between him and 
Knies were the most interesting experienced by the 
round table, and we regretted that they were the last. 


VII. 

Immediately after the war the Prussian House of 
Commons had granted considerable sums to raise the 
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Uni^'crsiiy of Berlin to ils destined height again, and 
Hflmhoitz was the first to receive such an offer in 1871, 
Zeller following in 1S72, and Treitschke in 1874. No 
efforts were spared on the part of the Baden Government 
to retain Treitschke. His friends entreated him to 
remain. If only he had listened to our supplications 
the German History would have been completed long 
ago, he liimself would presumably still be in the land 
of the living, and all the hardships which the trying city 
atmosphere caused him and his family would never have 
found their wn-y to the small house hidden behind trees at 
the other side of the Neckar. We urged him not to aban- 
don so light-heartedly a sphere of activity such as he had 
found. 

On a slip, I wrote to him that in Berlin nobody 
believed Prussia to be such a great country as he preached. 
" I would not say such a thing,” he replied, in angry 
fashion, but then he explained that, owing to his having 
to spend six months hi the Berlin Archives for writing 
Ms history it was preferable that he should permanently 
remain in Berlin. But just because empty-headed 
Liberalism was gradually gaining ground in Berlin, he 
wished to go there to take up the battle. He also wrote 
to Jolly in this sense : “ Our capital is not to become a 
second New York ; those who can do something to pre- 
vent this misfortune must not abstain without good 
reason. Anyone as firmly attached to Prussia as I am 
must not refuse, without good cause, if my services are 
thought to be of use.” In similar fashion he expressed 
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himself to Ranke, who, by sending Trcilsclike his 
“ Genesis of the Prussian Stale,” ai once grec cd hi a as 
his colleague — a matter for great pride. Ho v,Tote to the 
old master as follows : “ Here in Heidelberg my object 

was simply to teach youth, on the whole ignorant but 
naive ; over there my task will be to uphold the pu^^itive 
powers of the historical world against the petulance of 
Radical criticism. I fully realise the difficult position in 
which I shall find myself in consequence of the predomi- 
nant Radical opinions in the capital.’’ He admitted that he 
could not expect to exercise such lasting influence upon 
the students in Berlin as in Heidelberg, for theatres, 
concerts, and life in the capital generally prejudiced lire 
interest in lectures ; but he thought he would surmount 
the difficulty in Berlin, as well as he had done in Leipzig. 
Only one question oppressed him, soft-hearted as he 
was : " Children are deprived of the best part of their 
youth when they are dragged to a capital to be brought up 
there as Berlin Wall-Rats.” “ It is true,” he subsequently 
wrote to Freytag, " my son prefers the Zoological 
Garden to the Black Forest ; a forest is all very fine 
and large, but the Emperor and the old ‘ Wrangel ’ 
are only to be seen in Berlin.” At first negotiations were 
carried on regarding limiting his activity, and that of 
Droysen, he, as he told me, not wishing " to raise 
shabby competition ” with the old gentleman. By the 
death of Droysen this question settled itself. I felt 
Treitschke’s impending departure very much, and when 
the matter had become an accomplished fact the 
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following verses occurred to me during a sleepless 
night 

" Du gehst wir Konnten Dich nicht halten 

Dll gehst well Du gehen miisst 
Wir iasseu Deme Sterne walten 

Und bicten Schweigen unserer Brust.” 

The other part I have forgotten, and perhaps it is 
better so. Not wishing to be counted amongst the poets 
of the Tagehlatt, I merely signed the poem " N. N.,” 
but at our final meeting at the Museum he looked at 
me franMy, and amiably said ; “I go, because go 
I must,” and then I knew that my anon 3 miity had been 
unavailing. In spite of the academic encounters in the 
past the colleagues assembled in great, although by no 
means full, numbers. All the same, everybody recognised 
his honesty and unselfishness, just because he had been 
open and very rough. Windscheid, as Pro-Rector, also 
referred to the fact that Treitschke liked to be where 
sharp thrusts were exchanged, and likened him to a noble 
steed on the battle-ground, which cannot be kept back 
when it hears the flourish of trumpets. No doubt we 
would hear in future of his deeds. The great student of 
law was much too refined and clever a personality to 
undervalue Treitschke as the “ majority ” did, but for 
the mature and calm scientist the young colleague was 
still like new wine, and jokingly he compared him to 
Percy Heisspom, who regularly was asked by his wife, 
when washing the ink from off his fingers before dinner : 
"Well, Heinrich, darling, and how many have you killed 
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to-day ? ” At our last meeting Treitschke told me in 
his usual kind-hearted manner that there were too many 
important men in this small town, and collisions 
were therefore unavoidable. In Weimar the same con- 
ditions existed as is proved by the letters of Karoline 
Herder and Karoline Schlegel. WTien he gaily described 
subsequently in the German History the battles of Voss, 
with Creuzer on the hot field of Heidelberg, we grate- 
fully recognised that the memory of the Economic 
Commission, and Majority and Minority, still continued 
to cling faithfully to his heart. There might have been 
at that time too many academic stars, but he was never 
too much for us, and we felt that the importance of such 
men was fully recognised only by the void they left. 
It was as if a spell had been broken, the parlour seemed 
emptj!’, the round table at the Museum only half occupied, 
and as Gustav Freytag said at his parting speech in the 
Kitzing, so we could say ; “ A good deal of poetry has 
disappeared from our circle, which had warmed and 
elated us.” Our circle undeservedly now resembled the 
defiant prince of olden times, who was deserted by his 
generals one by one. The one who now goes from us 
is Max Piccolomini. Fortunately, although missed, he 
was not completely lost to us. He annually accompanied 
Ms family to the house of Ms parents-in-law in Freiburg, 
and we generally had Mm in the autumn for days or hours 
with us either at the usual round table or at our house. 
Subsequently we saw Mm more frequently, as, on account 
of Ms eyes, wMch were being treated by the Heidelberg 
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ophthalmologist, Dr. Leber, he came to us also in the 
spring, and was easily to be found close to my house at 
the “ Prinz Karl ” or the " Weinberg,” and was grateful 
when people made him forget his sorrows for an hour or 
so. We therefore continued to keep in touch with him. 
Merely to read his writings was insufficient ; one had 
to hear him to understand his meaning thoroughly. 
When in the autumn of 1874 he turned up for the first 
time, he was full of praise for the systematic and quick 
way with which University matters were settled in 
Berlin. As it was not customary to visit the wives of 
colleagues in Berlin, the education of such fortified 
Society camps, as used to be the case in Heidelberg, was 
conspicuous by its absence. With his former Heidelberg 
opponents, Zeller and Wattenbach, he was on best terms 
there ; besides it was, as he said, very healthy to be reminded 
daily in this town of millions that the few people whose 
company one cultivated did not constitute the world. 
Every one of them might fall from a bridge across the 
River Spree, and onwards would rush the stream of life 
as if nothing had happened. When daily hurrying past 
thousands of people to one’s occupation, one only begins 
to realise the true proportion of one's dispensability. 
Somewhat less politely he had expressed similar views 
in an essay on Socialism, in which, willy-nilly, we had to 
apply to ourselves the remark that a strong man always 
felt steeled and elated when fleeing from the restraint, 
tittle-tattle, and the persistent interference of a small 
town. He also wrote to Freytag : ” The liberty in 
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the capital pleases me, and I should not care about 
returning to Heidelberg’s quarrels and gossip.” Any- 
how, he spoke of us as “ of his beautiful Heidelberg,” 
whereas Leipzig remained for him “ the empty-headed 
University, "meaning thereby, of course, not the professors, 
but the disparity between the great University and 
the small country. Thus he had grown a proud Berlin 
citizen ; but later on he felt how life in a big city affected 
his nerves. He complained of the “ everlasting haste 
which was called life in Berlin,” and which, above all, 
undermined his wife’s health. Even the correspondence 
with Freytag stopped, as Berlin made it impossible to 
maintain relations as he wished and as they should have 
been maintained. This complaint is intelligible, as lectures, 
parliamentary sittings, and the editorship of the Prussian 
Annuals completely occupied his time. Now and then 
the Berlin papers, and especially the Tageblait, brought 
out “ details respecting the lectures of Herr v. Treitschke," 
which proved a totally new experience to him and to us. 
Treitschke finally saw himself compelled to declare that 
this information by no means originated in student circles. 
As the big banking firms closed at 6 p.m. he had the 
doubtful pleasure of seeing at his evening lectures all 
sorts of young business men, of Christian and Hebraic 
confession, who, in their spare time, apparently were news- 
paper reporters. He declared he was responsible to the 
hearers and to the authorities for his lectures ; he would 
continue to maintain strict silence in regard to the 
attempts of the Press to worm information out of him : 
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ownAelmccl by cmn.ion he pressed ii to his eyes. I beiieve 
there was ret a single one amongst the hearers whose 
heart was rot tlni’led to its innermost depth at this 
SL'n*; process. Subsequently he found words, and said 
he -iv'.'to un .L,e to discuss the wicked deed ; it choked him 
to do so, and he v ouid continue the history of the Wars 
of Libcralio'n. Once more he reviewed the previous 
history, and .-aid that there is nothing to purify and 
strengthen thi souls of young, idealistically inclined human 
beings tlian the fire test of deep patriotic sorrow. He 
spoke of the battle of Leipzig, and described the tremen- 
dous fight with such vividness, richness of colour, and 
fire that everybody, carried away, hung on his lips. And 
when in his enthusiastic manner he described the episode 
of how the East Prussian Militia, at the head of all others, 
stormed the Grimma Gate at Leipzig and drove the 
French from the old German town, all anguish had sud- 
denly departed. A feeling of relief and exaltation again 
seized all our hearts, and the audience gave vent to a loud 
ovation for the man who, in spite of his last bitter disap- 
pointment, did not tire of keeping alive in us enthusiasm 
for our people and our history. The Berlin japers 
occupied themselves so extensively with Treitschke that 
we, likewise, in Heidelberg were always informed regard- 
ing his activity. Especially so long as he frequently spoke 
in the Reichstag, and regularly discussed pending 
questions in the Prussian Annuals, our mental intercourse 
did not slacken. But by reason of the distance we some- 
times viewed Ms standpoint wrongly. Judging by his 
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mitings i:i tlie Annuals, I thoiiglit he would be vcn/ 
pleased with our African acquisitions, but when verbally 
discussing it with him he said : Cameroons ? Wiiat 

are we to do with this sand-box ? Let us take Holland ; 
then we shall have colonies/' Fortunately he failed to 
promulgate this view in the Press. 

Amongst the most unpleasant duties which the editor- 
ship of the Annuals entailed, perhaps the most dis- 
agreeable one was to review those questions of the day 
on which, to maintain silence, would have been much 
more agreeable. Above all, it was the Jewish question 
which had become of such pressing nature that, however 
painful, in view of the esteem he entertained for his 
colleagues, Goldschmidt, Bi-esslau, and Frenzdorf, and 
the recollections of his early friend, Oppenheim, he was 
obliged to touch on it. Considering the enormous 
agitation organised against liim after publication of Ms 
first article in November, 1879, wMch only poured 
fat into the fire, it must be remembered that he deliber- 
ately placed the following sentence in front : There 
can be, among sensible people, no question of a with- 
drawal, or even of only an infringement, of the com- 
pleted emancipation of the Jews; this would be an 
apparent injustice/' His final appeal to the Jews not 
to relinquish their religion, but their ambition to occupy 
a particular national position, and to become unreservedly 
Germans, might be called futile and vague ; but it does 
not imply a mortification. The complaints wMch 
Treitschke brought before the general notice might have 

H 
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been discussed more cairaly if llie Press iiad not raised 
buch an oiitrrj" ajainsv iiio. Even those who consider 
that Trt.ilbchice’fe attiiudo in this matter did more harm 
than good iic'd to admit, erdennating circumstances 
quite apait from the fact that, after the many frictions 
with the Jewi h rtporlcrs, a final electric discharge 
had bccffjiu inevitable in view of his temperament. 
His publicist activity brought Mm less in contact with 
the good qualhics of the Israelites than with the Jews 
of the Press, amongst whom those of Berlin are not 
exactly the most modest, and who, with their system 
of Press activity, were in direct opposition to his ideals 
of life. He observed, tvhal could escape no attentive 
reader of our Press, that all literary publications were 
praised or torn to pieces according to whether the author 
was reputed to be Philo-Semitc or Anti-Semite. “ And,” 
he says, " how closely tliis crowd of writers keeps to- 
gether, how iviiably works this Immortality Assurance 
Society, based on the approved commercial principal 
of reciprocity, so that each Jewish poetical star receives 
on the spot, and without rebate of interest for 
delay, the ephemeral praise administered by the news- 
papers.” In the presence of the objectionable agitation 
of these years, George Eliot, in her last novel, “ Daniel 
Deronda,” reproached Germany with Jewish persecu- 
tion, as it was Jewish brains wMch for the last thirty 
years had procured for Germany her position in the 
literary world. Treit.schke, however, reproached the 
Jewish Press for having tried to introduce ” the char- 
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iatanry oi the commercial world into literature, and the 
jargon of the stock exchange into the sanctuary of our 
language.’' He put the question : What had the Jewish 
brain made of the German language in the sphere of 
journalism and literature, in which it reigns supreme ? 
Of the poets, who at the time contributed to Germany’s 
literary position, and whose names live, George Eliot 
suitably recollected Gutzkow, Freiligrath, Freytag, 
Geibel, Monke, Bodenstedt, Claus Groot, Fritz Kcutcr, 
Storm, Fonlane, Roguette, Scheffel, Baumbach, Rosegger, 
Anzengruber, Ganghoffer, Jenssen, Lingg, Raabe, Put- 
litz, Strachwitz, Steiler, WoIfiE, and many others. There 
is not one Jewish brain among them, and most of the 
names which the Jewish Press noisily proclaimed upon 
their appearance are to-day submerged in the flood 
of journalism and completely forgotten. Another con- 
sideration of Treitschke referred to the development of 
our school system under the completely changed denomi- 
national conditions of colleges. Nothing had given him 
so much food for reflection as the sentence of his first 
essay ; " From the East frontier there pours year by 
year from the inexhaustible Polish cradle a huge number 
of ambitious trouser-selling youths, whose children and 
children’s children, in time to come, vidll dominate Ger- 
many's stock exclianges and newspapers ; the immigra- 
tion grows visibly, and more and more seriously the 
question imposes itself how we are to amalgamate this 
strange population with ours. ‘ What a crime,’ a Jewess 
said to me, ' that these Jews give their children a good 
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education.’ ” The exaggerations of Treitschke also, in 
this matter, are to be regretted ; but the difficulty 
still remains that, as the moiety of pupils in the 
higher classes of colleges in Berlin were of Jewish per- 
suasion, the Christian view of the world must disappear. 
Furthermore, the fact must not be lost sight of that the 
newspaper reader, in view of Jewish hegemony in the 
journalistic world, is apprised of the events of the world 
only in the form in which they show to advantage from 
the Jewish point of view. We had ample means to 
convince ourselves of this on the occasion of colonial 
policy, financial reform, and the discussions on the tobacco 
monopoly. He also spoke bitingly in regard to the 
influence of a commercial world which amasses colossal 
fortunes, not by productive labour, but by the exchange 
of securities and speculative transactions ; and here, at 
least, the movement initiated by him has been productive 
of good results, as it caused legislation to be enacted. 
I, personally, was by no means pleased at his having 
become involved in controversy with such an influential 
literary power, and I told him candidly that for me the 
question does not exist whether it is an advantage our 
having the Jews — ^Mommsen and Stocker might settle 
that. The question to be solved, as far as I was con- 
cerned, is : What is our duty since we have them ? He 
himself had no wish to adopt the practical method em- 
ployed by Russia ; what, therefore, was to be done ? He 
was amused at the opinion of one of his acquaintances, 
saying the Middle Ages had missed their vocation as, 
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according to the principles of that period, the question 
might have been settled without subsequent conscience- 
pricks. According to him, his teacher, Dahlmann, at 
the college, likewise had regretted that the policy of that 
Egyptian Pharaoh had not been pursued more effectively. 
But when seriously asked his opinion what to do, he was 
just as helpless as other people. His only prescription 
was gentle restraint, and there even he admitted that in 
the present state of affairs this had become impracticable, 
as even he himself made exceptions in favour of his 
friends. But, as he had no prescription for the solution 
of this eminently practical question, not even a tangible 
proposal, it was ostensibly an error for a practical poli- 
tician to make an enemy for all times of this great power 
in Berlin. He lost in life valuable and even Christian 
fellow- workers for his own object, and by the sneering tone 
of his articles he particularly puzzled the ladies’ world. 
The public declaration of Mommsen’s friends, reproaching 
him with having sacrificed tolerance, the great heritage 
of Lessing, and inciting youth against the Jews, caused 
him deep and lasting pain. The latter reproach was 
due to untrue statements having been disseminated by 
Christian-Germanic youths. 

A Leipzig student called on him to seek his advice as 
to whether he and his friends should sign the Forster 
anti-Semitic petition. Treitschke declared he disagreed 
with the contents of this petition, and also considered 
it wrong for students to be mixed up in l^slative ques- 
tions. If they were determined to make a manifesto 
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they should do so in a more suitable form and remember 
to leave undisturbed the academic peace. “ After 
this conversation,” Trcitschke himself relates, “ I for 
weeks heard nothing of the matter, until suddenly, to my 
greatest astonishment, through a newspaper notice, I 
ascertained the existence of a I.eipzig Students’ Petition ” 
(in which a sentence asserted Treitschke had given his 
a sent to the intended action of anti-Semitic students). 
” I at once wrote to that student, reminded him of the 
real meaning of our conversation, and demanded the im- 
mediate expurgation of that passage. He replied very 
repentantly, asked my pardon, assured me that he had 
been greatly excited during the conversation, and conse- 
quently had quite misunderstood me ; he also promised 
to have that passage eliminated, wkich actually was 
done. The mendacious reference to Treitschke, how- 
ever, caused so much discussion that Treitschke sent to 
a member of the Senate a written declaration for trans- 
mission to the Rector, and when Mommsen, in a pam- 
phlet, repeated the reproach, calling Treitschke the moral 
instigator of the Leipzig Students' Petition against the 
Jews, Treitschke was obliged to give a public declaration 
to demonstrate the history of the incident. Thus the 
question had produced academic factions of still greater 
animosity than the previous ones, as in this case Jews 
were in question. In consequence of this conflict, 
Treitschke fell out with his nearest friends, and again he 
had the impression he w’as shrmned and tabooed. Never, 
theless, he recognised with great respect that Mommsen 
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had abrupcly turned a deaf ear to the artempls of several 
younger Jewish colleagues in their endeavour to take 
advantage of his philo-Scmitic disposition for their ovm 
benefit. “There the gieai scientist came again to the 
fore.” Mommsen, ho\/ever, was not conciliatory. He 
reproached Treitschke with animosity against Jews, in 
consequence of which a true appreciation of Heine in his 
literary report was lacking " Where genius faces us, we 
must kneel doum and worship,” he said, "and it is 
Treitschke’s doom that he cannot do that.” It was doubtful 
to me whether falling down and worshipping was exactly 
Mommsen’s forte. On the contrary, it seemed to me 
worthy of note that Treitschke, in spite of his personal 
aversion, recognised in Heine the true voice of romance, 
contrary to Victor Hehn, who simply explained the ring 
of Goethe’s lyrics in Heine’s songs, by the talent of imita- 
tion akin to the Jew. In these questions, likewise, 
Treitschke’s judgment, after the long and bitter struggle, 
was of lamentable mildness, which I was the last to expect 
after the sharp attacks in the Annuals. Although con- 
vinced he had merely done his duty, he was deeply hurt 
that the great number of friends now had shrunk to a 
few anti-Semites, whose adoration he had to share with 
Rector Ahlwardt. His was a love-thirsty disposition. 

•'Du nahst der Welt mit einer Welt voll Liebe 
Dein Zauber ist das mutig ireie Herz 
War’s mogbeb dass sie dir verscblossen bliebe ’ " 

he had written in his youth when deafness broke in upon 
him. Similar feelings overcame him now with the 
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cstranj^cmcnt of so many \\'h.o gave Ms words the cold 
shoulder. The ;t,eling against him did noL last, but the 
consequences of this conflict went further than was 
visible at tTst. The articles on the Jews form a 
turning-poinl in Trcitschke’s political position, and in his 
occupation as publicist, and they were not even without 
influence upon his personal comfort. 

When these consequences promptly arose, Erdmans- 
doerffer reminded me of a saying of Berthold Auerbach, 
who had predicted of another anti-Semite ; “ Like all 
Haroans, he will have a bad end.” As the result of the 
so-called Mommsen Declaration, bitter dissension arose, 
not only between Treitschke and the Jews, but also between 
him and the Liberals of both camps. All the more enthu- 
siastically the Conservative party gathered round him, and 
soon enough we saw Mm in the ranks of the party which 
he had contested during the whole of Ms life. Formerly 
Ms opinion was : “ Christian love is more frequently to 
be found amongst the much-abused Incredulous than 
amongst the Clergy . . . More and more it will be- 
come apparent that churches do not suffice for the 
spiritual needs of mature people." Now his position 
demanded that he should view Ms struggle against 
Judaism simultaneousiy with a struggle for Ms Church. 
“ Mommsen,” he writes, '' passes over the religious 
contrast with some indifferent words. I maintain a 
different standpoint towards positive Christianity. I 
believe that through maturing culture our deeply 
religious people will be led back to a purer and more 
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vigorous spiritual life, and therefore cannot silenliy 
pass over the invectives of the Jewish Press against 
Christianity, but consider them as attacks on the funda- 
ments of our morals, as disturbances of the peace of the 
country.” The next consequence of this attitude was 
that, contrary to his former utterances on undenomina- 
tional schools, he now declared denominational schools 
as normal, whereas, as late as 1872, he had appealed to 
the new Minister of Public Instruction to send Jewish 
teachers to those colleges which Herr von Miihler had 
declared as being denominational according to observ- 
ance. Soon we were as much amazed at the literary 
manifestos of our friend as the veterans of Napoleon, who, 
after the Concordate, wondered how the “Little Corporal ” 
had learned to preach so beautifully. Trietschke’s 
relations with the orthodox parsons date from this 
struggle, and they soon found ways and means to bring 
it about that the “ great patriot ” appeared as speaker 
at the meetings arranged by them. It is well known 
what struggles Treitschke, in his youth, had with his 
father on account of his free-thinking ideals. Nor did 
he show at Heidelberg very great predilection for the 
clergy ; nay, it required patience to endure his ever- 
lasting attacks upon the theologians. At the christening 
of his second daughter, he drank the health of Grand- 
mama in charming fashion : “ People always said a good 
deal about mothers-in-law, but he could only say the best 
of his.” In consequence of my having been blessed 
at the same time with a son he had to propose 
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another toast, \% Iiicli was well meant, but which ended with, 
“ Do not let the boy become a parson.” Embarrassed 
as I I couid only rep’r that up till now my baby 
huy bad biii.v,i. no oth».r talent than for preaching 
and the lonching ox feminine hearts. I must, therefore, 
reserve his cubing for him. These “ parsons ” — he 
never used to call the clergy differently — ^werc in his 
eyes a very subordinate class of men, and being what he 
was, hib di‘'d'iin seemed more natural than the subse- 
quent alliance. He used to display equal aversion to the 
Caihelic and the Evangelic Church. To his Catholic 
wife he said, mocMiigty, “ Thy parsons,” and to me, 
‘‘ Youi' parsons,” considering it at the same time a very 
lucky thing that Germany had not become completely 
Lutheran. " We should have turned out a nice lot if 
you alone had brought us up.” After such antecedents 
it was a considerable matter for surprise to find him in 
Berlin sitting on the same bench with the parsons of 
the Municipal Mission. The struggle against the Jew's 
characterises the turning-point in his life— nay, it pre- 
pared the end of his publicist activity. The man who, 
from the very beginning, turned to advantage Treitschke’s 
Conservative tendencies in Berlin was the President 
of the Evangelic Superior Church Council, his Gottingen 
master and Heidelberg colleague, Herrmann. He in- 
duced Mm to take side in the Prussian Annuals against 
the Berlin Liberal clergy, who had spoiled Herrmann’s 
game by their attacks upon the apostolicity. As 
Treitschke continued calling Mmself a free-thinker, his 
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suitability for defending apostolicity and reprimanding 
the Rationalist clergy was, to say the least, very doubtful. 
I took their part in the Allgc,ncxi'c Zutiwg, but at the 
same time wrote to Mm that I was the author of the 
article against him, hoping he would not take it ill. His 
reply was, " Please do not write for a paper in which 
only the scum of German professors deposit their spawn.” 
But soon enough he Mmself had to be glad to be able 
to deposit Ms declarations there, as they were just as 
unsuitable for the Liberal Press as for the Krcuz Zcitnng. 
At our next meeting he told me that since his struggle 
with the Jews he was considered much more reactionary. 
Minister von Puttkamer expressed great surprise when 
Treitschke, on being placed next to Stocker, had asked 
for an introduction ; in Berlin it was considered a 
matter of course that all anti-Semites should be on 
friendly, nay, brotherly, terms. 

When asked by me what he thought of Stocker, he 
replied evasively, “ Well, quite a different school ; some- 
thing like the K^euz Zciiting.” Later on he sMelded 
the Court Preacher against the Berlin Press. The wit- 
ness affair could have happened to anybody. When 
holding on one and the same day two or three meetings 
it was impossible to recognise everybody with whom he 
had spoken, and if one were to search the editorial tables 
of Liberal newspapers many reprehensible letters would 
be found. It happened to have been a carelessly written 
wasMng list. To suspect morally political opponents 
was contrary to Ms cMvalrous nature. I had, on that day, 
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s. long and exhaustive conversation with him on the 
religious question ; but I could not gain the impression 
that his ro’ationbhip to religious questions had become a 
different one from what it used to be. He alw'ays had been 
of a positive na urc, and hated that one should impair 
the impression of something great by criticism. That is 
why he had no sympathies for Strauss. He praised the 
Bible for placing before us a number of the most magni- 
ficent wars and warriors, and in this way teaching youth 
manliness. It was clear to him that the principal item 
of instruction in elementary schools was to be religion. 
He thought that firmly inculcated scriptural passages, 
which come to the memory of the young man in the hour 
of temptation, form a moral backbone. Elementary 
education should also impart to the people a theory of 
life; tliis, however, could only be Church doctrine. 
The choice lies solely between Christianity and 
Materialism, all intermediary systems having proved 
ineffective from a pedagogical point of view. For these 
reasons, as an author, he took the part of the Positive 
party, for nothing could be achieved by Liberalism 
amongst the people ; but no more now than previously 
did he affect to be in accordance with the Church. I do 
not doubt that the struggle against the powers of destruc- 
tion filled him with growing respect for the forces we are 
dependent upon, but his pMosophical convictions had 
remained the same ; his judgment of Radicals alone had 
accentuated. Almost comical was Ms indignation against 
the Berlin Press. He wondered whether the future 
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would realise the stupidity of a legislation which per- 
mitted e^'cry Jew to drag into publicity whatever pains 
and grieves other human beings, and yet remain in the 
dark, singing : "Oh wie gut dass niemand weiss dass ich 
Rumpelstilchen heiss ! ” (" I take good care to let none 
know that my name is Ikey Mo ”). In addition, the privi- 
lege of deputies to slander with impunity all absentees ! 
His aversion for the Berliners was very much in the 
ascendant. Ho thought that the most unbearable form 
of stupidity, which affects to understand everything, 
was the one most frequently encountered in Berlin. There 
was still a humorous ring in all he said, and yet I missed 
the former cheerfulness with which he smiled at the 
turns of his own speeches. He was no more Liberal, 
and as time wore on his periodical sank to the level of a 
small local publication of the few Independent Con- 
servatives. In the end he had to experience that the 
Prussian Annuals, which owed him everything, got rid 
of him in 1889, the publisher not wishing to see that 
Liberal periodical steer into reactionary channels. The 
two editors did not agree, and he never used to decipher 
the initials H. D. of his fellow-writer otherwise but "Hans 
Daps" ("Hans, the Dufier ”). But soon Hans Daps 
threw him overboard, and although Treitschke was glad 
to be freed from duties which delayed his life-work, he 
never imagined he would have to part from his Annuals 
under such conditions. He experienced, partially, how 
they now developed into the Polish Danish Annuals, 
which did not increase his pleasure at their latest era. 
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ParliciL.-iiy in Ticitsc like’s fourth volume of German 
Tiistory, yujLisiiLd in i>‘^Sn, Ms position, altered since the 
Jev.ish c^UvSiion in regard to ecclesiastical policy, made 
itbdf xcll. But in the whole work, full of unbounded 
enthusiasm, the parts which adulate the pioneers of 
pietism, the mishion, and Lutheranism, are those which 
give us a forced impression. Most strikingly was it 
demoiisira<.cd in the History of Literature, where he 
discussed D. Fr. Strauss in such a slighting manner. 
At the tiine he had read Strauss’ books as he had read 
all important novelties. MTrcn giving a characteristic 
account of this most influential critic of the present day, 
in Ms German History, he had nothing in front of Mm 
except my biography in two volumes of Strauss, from 
which, almost verbally, is culled the final passage of Ms 
paragraph ; but, as a rule, he simply used to turn my 
conclusions upside down. Whereas I had laid stress 
upon the deep tragedy of Ms life, wHch makes the 
whole of his future dependent upon the first epoch-making 
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work, and whereas I showed how embittcrmcnt, likewise, 
had impaired Strauss’ creative power, Ms version was 
that Strauss was one of those unhappy geniuses who 
developed in retrograde manner, as if Hutlen, the old and 
new faith, and the poetical memorandum book did not 
represent the goal of this retrogression — ^works which 
are more read to-day than the Life of Jesus. He ex- 
aggerated the parable of the founder, and the Suabian 
Master of Arts, to such an extent, as to describe Strauss' 
Theology as the outpourings of a bookworm, and repeat- 
ing Dubois Reumont’s well-known reference to a ward 
of women suffering from cancer, who could not be com- 
forted by Strauss’ Theology. He maintained that it 
is the duty of the Spiritual Guide to comfort the weary 
and the oppressed — as if Strauss had ever denied it, and 
had had the intention to write for women suffering from 
cancer. He would have done better to leave such 
arguments to his new clerical friends. 

After such experiences I was very pleased that, in 
regard to the Zedlitz School Law Proposal, he defended 
no other standpoint than the one expressed by me in 
the Kolnischc Zeihmg, in which, at the request of the 
editor, I compared Baden School legislation with that 
of Zedlitz. At a loss to find admission elsewhere, 
Trcitschke was now obliged to descend into the arena 
of the AUgemeine Zeitwig, which formerly used to be 
so unsympathetic to Mm. To fight side by side with 
my old companion afforded me particular pleasure, for 
he warned the Government to pass a bill, with the 
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assistance of the Conservatives and Ultramontanes, 
which was repu£,nant to tiie majorit]? of the Protestants, 
and which abandoned the principie that the School 
bcloiigs to the Slate. He also admitted so many excep- 
tions to the recently promulgated rule that schools are 
to be denominational, that hardly any difference remained 
between his views and those of the Liberals. His com- 
ing forward Lad to be appreciated all the more since, 
during the last three years, he had completely turned his 
back on the writing of political articles and, personally, 
had great sympathies for Count Zedlitz ; whereas it 
visibly aftorded him pleasure to attack Caprivi. He 
declared Zedlitz to be one of the most ainiable and 
capable men of the Prussian aristocracy, but it was the 
curse of the present day to employ clever people in the 
wrong place. Zedlitz would have been the right man 
for the Agricultural Portfolio, but for a hundred and 
one reasons he was least fitted to be Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

Treitsclike’s contest with Baumgarten, although forced 
upon him, was less pleasing to me. Like all strong, 
subjective dispositions, Baumgarten demanded absolute 
objectiveness from everybody else, and while he himself 
bubbled over with bright paradoxes, exaggerations and 
risky assertions on the part of his friends were totally 
unbearable to him. Already, in Karlsruhe, he used to 
say of many a symptom of Prussomania of Treitschke, 
" Every kind of idolatry is bad.” While Treitschke, in 
Berlin, had gradually identified himself more and more 
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wilh tlie of PrubSian Conservatives, Banmcart^ n, 

in Strasbiirg, liad conceived a passionate aversion for 
Prussian bureaucracy. Thanks to Ms friend, Roggen- 
bacM entrusted with the Chair for aiodern History at 
the time of the foundation of the Strasburg University, 
he had closely attached himself to the Protestant Alsa- 
tians, particularly to those of the Theologian Faculty, 
and had defended their cause first for Roggenbach, and 
iater in the Senate. In opposition to the Prussian 
violence of some ambitious men, who strove to take 
possession of the funds of the Thomas Home for the 
benefit of the University, he pointed out that, thanks to 
these foundations, Protestantism in Alsace had been 
preser\^ed, and, as Rector, he brought about the abandon- 
ment of this proposal, which would for ever have alienated 
the Protestants from Prussia. He endorsed the com- 
plaints of Alsatian parents regarding Prussian school 
administration, having himself become involved in a 
heated discussion \¥ith the Director of the School on 
account of Ms son. He stigmatized as political insanity 
ManteuffeTs patronage of notables, who were the hated 
opponents of his Pro-German Alsatian friends, and 
referred to the testimony of Count Tiirckheim and others, 
who had had the intention of becoming Prussian, but 
now met their Alsatian sworn enemies in the drawing- 
room of the Governor as family friends. All these ex- 
periences had produced in Baumgarten a feeling which, 
although he did not wish it to be called Prussophobia, 
nevertheless resembled it as one egg resembles another* 

I 
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Anyhov, tlie Aibatians were his friends, and the Prussian 
officials \.'cre contiiiual 3 the objects of his criticism, 
whereby he rose, of course, in the favour of the adminis- 
iratioa. Put whin orery new volume oi Treitschke’s 
historical v/ork look a more oxie-sidcd Prus'-ian view than 
the previous one. and Trcitschke excused in Prussia 
what he considered a crime in Austria, and, moreover, 
regarded with particular contempt the Small States and 
their Liberalism, Baumgar^en lost patience, which never 
had been his strong point. This was the cause of the 
polemical pamphlet published in 18S5 against Treitschke, 
of which Sybei rightly said that Baumgarten’s system 
of tracing every difference of opinion to a wrong moral 
condition could only be explained pathologically. It 
was, perhaps, expressed too strongly when Treitschke 
spoke of a mass of abuse and suspicions in the " libellous 
pamplilet ” ; but nobody w^iil agree with Baumgarten, 
who discovers in one of the most beautiful works of our 
historic literature nothing but exaggerations and wrong 
conclusions and contends that this history might truly 
be read as truth and fiction. Phrases such as the fol- 
lowing ; " Notice how his own achievement corresponds 
with his arrogance,” were neither in harmony with the 
old friendship for Treitschke nor with the importance 
of the assailant himself, whom nobody placed in the 
same rank with Treitschke. 

Treitschke was deeply hurt at the hostile attack upon 
the work wMch he had written with Ms life blood. 
"When I started this work” — ^so he wrote to Egelhaaf — 
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*' I harboured the harmless idea it must yet be possible 
to please for once the Germans. I am now cured of that 
delusion. Wc are still lacking a natural historical tradition ; 
in representing modern history as it has happened, one 
encounters at every step struggles with party legends, 
and must put up with abuse from all sides. I hope, 
however, my book will live, and when I shall have occasion 
to speak of Prussian misdeeds under Friedrich Wilhelm IV 
the Press will perhaps also adopt a different attitude. 
In the long run, I am not afraid of the judgment of the 
South Germans. The real seat of acrimonious captious- 
ncss, which to-day poisons our public life, is the North 
The Upper Germans have understood better at all times 
how to live and let live. I am confident that with the 
adjustment of the struggle for civilisation there will be 
formed in the political world an element conservative 
in the true sense. Continue to be of good courage for your 
patriotic struggles, my dear sir; time will come when 
Germans again will enjoy life, and their country, and 
will overcome the political children’s complaint of aimless 
dissatisfaction.” 

The partial justice of Baumgarten's polemics, which 
we also recognise, did not lie in isolated blame which 
Treitschke successfully refuted, and against which both 
Sybel and Erdmansdoerffer, both certainly competent 
judges, objected. It was against the general distribution 
of light and shade that objection could be raised. In 
a work judging so severely nearly all the monarchs of 
Europe, the idealisation of Friedrich Wilhelm III was 
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most surprising. The King, who had behaved feebly 
during the war, and in peace times persecuted patriots 
such as Arndt and John, and destroyed the life of hundreds 
of brave j'oung men because in every member of a 
Students’ Corps he suspected a Jacobin, and with narrow- 
minded obstinacy clung to this prejudice ; who hi the 
desire to obtain qualification for liturgies bestowed upon 
Prussia the disorganizing ritual quarrel, and refused the 
clergy who demurred an increase of salary; who drove 
the Lutherans into separation; who with his stupid 
adoration of Metternich and the Czar had to be styled 
the strongest supporter of the reaction in Germany — ^he 
remains for us a bad monarch, and the personal good 
qualities and domestic virtues, which nobody contests, 
Treitschke would never have so strongly emphasized in 
the case of a Hapsburg or a Wittelsbach. Treitschke by 
no means disguised these events, but his final judgment is 
remhuscent of Spittler’s characterisation of the author of 
the Formula of Concord, of which the caustic Suabian, 
Spittler, said that, counting up all his bad qualities and 
questionable actions, one wonders that, on the whole, 
such an honourable figure was the outcome of it. It 
was natural that the South German Democracy approved 
of Baumgarten’s attack upon their most dangerous 
opponent ; the Jewish Press in Berlin made propaganda 
for his pamphlet, and when visiting us in the autumn 
Treitschke complained that at every bookseller’s window 
Baumgarten’s booklet glared at him, and that certain 
students in order to annoy him placed it during lectures 
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before them. But not one bitter word he uttered against 
Baumgarten, and it was only sad that an old friendship 
came to an end in this way. In a letter to Heigel he 
replied to the reproach that in his Prussian arrogance 
he considered the South Germans only as second class 
Germans in the following manner : “ I am only politic- 
ally a Prussian ; as a man I feel more at home in South 
and Central Germany than in the North ; nearly all my 
fondest recollections date from Upper Germany ; my wife 
is from Bodensee, and my daughters, born in the Palatine, 
arc considered South Germans here. I hope you will 
not be one of those who will be biased by Baumgarten’s 
acrimony. In my opinion historic objectiveness consists 
in treating big things in a big way, and small things in a 
small way. It was my duty to show that the old Prussian 
absolutism has done great and good deeds after 1815, 
and that South German constitutional life had to go 
through difficult years of apprenticeship before it was 
clarified. If these incontestable facts are uncomfortable 
for present-day party politics, I must not therefore pass 
them in silence or screen them. Whatever you may 
think about them you will not, I hope, find North German 
prejudices in my book. To my mind Baumgarten was 
always the embodiment of the ugliest fault of North 
Germans, i.e., acrimonious fault-finding, and it almost 
amuses me that he sets himself up as South Germany's 
attorney, when from the South I am constantly receiving 
reports concurring with my views.” Baumgarten him- 
self denied the offensive nature of his expressions, and 
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only when Erdmansdoerffer, in a disciission in the 
Grenzboie anent Baumgarten's own writings, rendered 
certain parts verbatim in parenthesis, he could have 
realised how such words would appeal to the attacked 
party. 

All this unpleasantness, however, seemed insignificant 
in the presence of a fate which since 1892 threatened the 
hero already tried sufficiently. Working night after 
night he had kept awake by incessant smoking until he 
contracted nicotine poisoning, which affected his eyes. 
As he underwent the Heidelberg ophthalmologist's treat- 
ment he spent a longer period during the holidays in 
Heidelberg than hitherto. It was impossible to imagine 
anything more pathetic than the perspective which he, 
without lamentation, yet with deadly earnest, was holding 
before himself : '' Life is not worth living when I 
am both deaf and blind/' he said ; but how could we 
console him ? Reading from lip movements was most 
difficult for Mm considering the increasing weakness 
of his eyes ; writing was not to be thought of, so that 
any connected conversation was impossible, Why all 
this to me? " he asked bitterly. His excellent wife was 
ill in a neurotic establishment, his only son had died 
at the age of fourteen, the eldest daughter, formerly Ms 
principal interpreter, married abroad, I do not wish 
for anything else in life/' he said, '*but to be able 
to work. Is that an unreasonable wish ? " Who would 
have thought that this strong nature might ever have 
needed consolation. The leave-taking in April, 1893, was 



iFieriSel}? sad. In tlie ananirn I was a:aiii cafcd ■:T'':n 
the pard^ n; Herr Treltsdike was wainng on ciisbalcc^ry, 
Ydion entering lie iojailW strcxlied forin bold nanns. 
'' How glad I a.in I came yoa. When I was lier.*' lasc 
time I conlcl not see ilic Ca" i^e : it was as if a log Y/ere in 
front of my eyes; and now I see the cutlines clearl]^. 
I am getting belter ! '' The doctor also had expressed 
Mmseli as being satisfied. Joyfnfh/ he related that iiis 
lectures had afforded him consolation more than ever. 
As he was not allow’ed either to read or write he had 
devoted the \¥hole ol Ms time to their preparation, and 
with his admirable memory he, but rarely referring to a 
book, with such assistance as happened to be available, 
had delivered Ms lectures, and caused enthusiasm amongst 
the students as in Ms best days. In the happy mood in 
which he was on that day he consented to my inviting 
for the evening all the old friends from Ms Heidelberg 
times, and some other admirers ; and he was so gay and 
lively that nobody would have suspected Mm to be a 
man fated to hear henceforth of the outer world only 
by letters pressed into his hands. The improvement was 
a lasting one. The fifth volume appeared in the autumn 
of 1894, and in force of style and clearness of matter 
fully equalled his former books. It was an enigma how, 
in view of the care he had to exercise in regard to Ms 
eyes, he could have mastered this literature. But the 
enemy had not cleared the field ; it simply attacked from 
another quarter. In the winter of 1896 the sad news 
arrived that Treitschke had been struck down by an 
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incTirabie kidney disease. He fought like a hero, but 
hope there was none. Soon dropsy set in, and the heart 
in its oppressed slate caused the strong man indescribable 
feelings of cuiguisli. “ Who is to finish my book ? ” he 
asked. 

Bailien, in his beautiful necrologue, relates of these 
last daj's : " I found him turning over his excerpts with 
difficulty and reading with visible effort. He began 
to speak of Hs sixth volume, whose progress I had dis- 
cussed with Mm in the ArcMves, bringing him one part 
after another. His suffering features became animated 
when, speaking of the unassuming greatness of the 
Prince of Prussia, whose campaign in Baden he had 
studied, and by which he, with the Prussian Army, in 
the general dissolution of 1848 wished to represent the 
healthy basis for the future of Germany. ‘ Our dear old 
gentleman ! Since his death every possible misfortune 
has befallen me.’ I tried to console him by referring 
to the growing success of Ms German History. ‘ Oh ! I 
have had but little luck in life, and if now — ^but it can't 
be. God cannot take me away before I have finished 

my sixth volume, and then ’ ; as if soliloquising, he 

added, ‘ I have yet the other work to write.’ ” I believe 
few of Treitschke’s friends could have read these details 
without being moved to tears. For some days there 
seemed to be an improvement. The day before his 
death he had joked with his daughters in Ms old 
style. 

On the morning of April 28th, 1896, he was gently and 
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quicldy relieved of iiis sufferings. At his funcrel, ad- 
mirers and Mends from near and far assembled. Soon 
after, his children seni me a dear memento from tlieir 
father. There had been three pictures in his room. The 
first, Kamphausen’s " Battle of Freiburg ” ; in the fore- 
ground a Saxon colonel is to be seen as prisoner, and 
captured flags and drums emblazoned with the Saxon 
arms. “ When will these blessed days come back? ” he 
once wTote to his friend, Gutschmid. The second 
picture was Mentzel’s "Great Elector,” whom Erdraans- 
doerffer kept in good memory. The third picture, by 
Schrader, sent to me by the daughters, I liked best. 
It represented Cromwell listening to his blind friend, 
IMilton, when he played the organ. I knew that this 
picture of the poet, who was also lacking a sense, and 
who, nevertheless, had thrown his weight into the scale 
of human culture, had often been a consolation to him. 
At the same time the widow sent me the photo 
of my friend lying on his death-bed. Asleep, he seems 
on it, rocked in happy dreams. The dearest recollections 
are, however, to me the many volumes of his works, 
which he had sent me regularly. I can never read even 
one of these pages without a re-awakening of the sound 
with which he would have spoken that passage, and 
without my seeing the spirited smile which accompanied 
his words ; this sheet-lightning of his mind had some- 
tliing irresistible in his big features, and even those had 
to smile who were not at all in sympathy with his utter- 
ances. 
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Much he has had to suffer, and more he escaped 
through timely death, and yet he has been one of the 
happiest mortals— a favourite of the gods ; as the poet 
justly says ; 


" Alles gebefl die Goiter upendlichen ihren Lieblingcn ganz 
Alle Freuden die unendlichea alle Schmerzen die unendlicben 
ganz.” 



THE ARMY. 


I. 

The possession of a powerful and w'ell-disciplincd Army 
is a sign of great excellence in a nation, not only because 
the Army is a necessary stand-by in our relations with 
other countries, but also because a noble people with a 
glorious past will be able to use its Army as a bloodless 
weapon for long periods together. The Army will also 
be a popular school for manly virtue in an age when 
business and pleasure often cause higher things to be 
forgotten. Of course, it must be admitted that there 
are certain highly-strung and artistic natures which 
cannot endure the burden of military discipline. People 
of this land often cause others to hold quite erroneous 
views on universal service. But in dealing with these 
great questions one must not take abnormal persons as 
a standard, but rather bear in mind the old adage, Mens 
Sana in cor fore sano. This physical strength has par- 
ticular significance in periods such as ours. One of the 
shortcomings of English culture lies in the fact that the 
English have no universal military service. This fault 

is in some measure atoned for on the one hand by the 
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cxlraordinaiy development of the Fleet, and on the other 
by the never-ending little wars in countless colonies 
which occupy and keep alive the virile forces of the 
nation. The fact that great physical activity is still to 
be observed in England is partly due to the constant 
wars with the colonics. But a closer view will reveal a 
very serious want. The lack of chivalry in the English 
character, which presents so striking a contrast with 
the naive loyalty of the Germans, has some connection 
with the English practice of seeking physical exercise 
in boxing, swimming, and rowing, rather than in the use 
of noble arms. Such exercises are no doubt useful ; but 
no one can fail to observe that this whole system of 
athletics tends to further brutalise the mind of the 
athlete, and to set before men the superficial ideal of 
being always able to carry off the first prize. 

The normal and most reasonable course for a great nation 
to pursue is, therefore, to embody the very nature of the 
State, that is to say, its strength, in an ordered Army 
drawn from its people and perpetually being improved. 
The ultra-sensitive and philosophical mode of regarding 
these questions has gone out of fashion among us who 
live in a warlike age, so that we are able to come back 
to the vnew' of Clausewitz, who looked upon war as a 
mighty continuation of politics. All the peace-advocates 
in the world put together will never persuade the political 
powers to be of one mind, and as long as they differ the 
sword is and must be the only arbiter. We have learnt 
to recognise the moral majesty of war just m those 
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aspects ol it \viiicli supeificiai ubservei^ dcscubc as bi-ai.di 
and inhuman. Men are called upon to overceiii- all 
nat’irai feeling for the sake of their count: y, to murder 
people who have never before done them any harm, and 
whom they perhaps respect as chivalrous enemies. It 
is things such as these that stem at the first glance 
horrible and repulsive. Look at them again and you 
will see in them the greatness of war. Not only the life 
of man, but also the right and natural emotions of his 
inmost soul, his whole ego, are to be sacrificed to a great 
patriotic ideal ; and herein lies the moral magnificence 
of war. If we pursue this idea still further we shall 
see that, in spite of its hardness and roughness, war links 
men together in brotherly love, for it levels all differences 
of rank, and draws men together by a common sense 
of the imminence of death. Every student of history 
knows that to do away with war would be to cripple 
human nature. No liberty can exist without an armed 
force ready to sacrifice itself for the sake of freedom. 
One cannot insist too often on the fact that scholars 
never touch upon these questions without presupposing 
that the State only exists as a sort of academy of arts 
and sciences. This is of course also part of its duty, but 
not its most immediate duty. A State which cultivates 
its mental powers at the expense of its physical ones 
cannot fail to go to ruin. 

Generally speaking, we must admit that the greatness 
of historical life lies in character rather than in educa- 
tion; the driving forces of history are to be found in 
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spberts where character is developing* Only brave 
na lions iiavj any real history. In che hour of Iria! in 
national lile it bacomes evident that warlike virtues have 
tic casting vo^u. Then is great truth in the old phrase 
which describes war as the examm tigo/osum of the 
States. In war, the States are called upon to show, not 
only the extent of dieir physical, but also of their moral 
power, and in a certain measure of their intellectual 
capacity. . . . War brings to light all that a nation has 
collected in secret. It is not an essential part of the 
natiire of armies to be always fighting ; the noiseless 
labour of armament goes on equally in time of peace. 
The entire value of the work done for Prussia by Frederick 
William I, did not appear until the days of Frederick the 
Great, when the tremendous force which had been slowdy 
collecting suddenly revealed itself to the world at large. 
The same is true ol the year iS66. 

And just because war is nothing more than a powerful 
embodiment of politics, its issues are decided, not by 
technical factors alone, but chiefly by the policy which 
directs it. It is very significant that when Wrangel and 
Prittwitz might have been able to get the better of the 
Danes in 184S and 1S49, King, who seems to have 
felt horror at the thought of taking such a step, and who, 
moreover, feared Russia, did not himself know what he 
wanted. An Army can never be expected to fight when 
its leaders are in doubt as to the advisibility of a particular 
military action. Every war is by nature a radical one, 
and in many cases the efficiency of the troops will prove 



useless in lace o£ the hesitation and aimlessness oi the 
policy which ii. serves. Remember the campaign in 
Champagne in 1792. The superinrity in tiriving of the 
Prussian and Austrian troops over the sans culoilcs was 
at that date slii! very comiderabie, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of ilannhcim a single battalion of the Wedell 
Regiment prevented two French Divisions from crossing 
the Rhine during the whole of one day. But still the 
political result of the war was the complete downfall of 
the coalition. The Allies were not of one mind ; their 
policy lacked all definite aim, and the campaign was 
being conducted at haphazard. Political considerations 
of this kind, which interfere with the strategy of the 
leaders, are particularly disastrous in wars conducted 
by coalitions, and history has often proved the truth 
of the line, “ the strong man is strongest when alone '' 
In the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 the incompetent 
Russian generals, in concert with the talented Prussian 
commanders, carried on war to the knife, whereas the 
more competent Austrians, who were hindered by the 
aimless policy of their country, showed themselves 
lukewarm and indifferent. A policy such as that of the 
Austrians could not hope to find a better commander 
than Schwarzenberg. Many wars have been lost before 
they were begun because they were the result of a policy 
which did not know its own mind. 

Every healthy-minded Army is conscious of a strong 
sense of chivalry and personal honour. But under certain 
circumstances this mEitary sense of honour becomes 
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’» r-- i. , A’ ’j-L« arc, of course, to be deplored, but 
, - !■- iu itt'.If avL-oIcsomesymptora. The duel 

„ ' .iV h CUT. oe i^rored, even among civilians, 
ir. r. i . . i: < .rriiiaiii} the duel is the last protest 

vI-uA . . It I th uc:nst a complete subversion of social 
tf. A certain restraint is put upon 

.. la. ’j" at' that he wall risk his life by offending 

'•oeia] 'i‘age ; and it is better that now and then 
a pt- mi' ny youiu' life should be laid down than that 
thr s'Ti il rn'-tality of a whole people should be brutalised. 
A ecT'.^c el tlass-Lor.our also fosters 'the great moral 
•'ircT'glh wri<;!. resides in the Army, and which is the 
cdUoft ci a large part of its effectiveness. The officers 
would It £" t.Uf* respect of their subordinates if they did 
hot shuw a norr ticldish sense of honour and a finer 
bn t din', bincc duelling was abolished in England, 
muial ( rarstness in the Army has been on the increase, 
and officers Lave been knowm to come to blows in railway 
caniafp: in the verj’ presence of their wives. It is 
ubtious how greatly such conduct must impair the 
respect due from the men to their superiors. The state- 
ment t f the democrat that a man of the lower classes will 
more readily obey his equal than a gentleman is entirely 
false. The respect of a soldier for a man of really dis- 
tinguished character will always be greater than his 
respect for an old corporal. This truth was plainly 
demonstrated in the last war, when it was found that 
the French officers did not possess enough authority 
over their men. 
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As warfare is but the trtmcr.dous rmboduac u j. 
foreign policy, cveryibing reialing to mliitary affairs 
must have a very i.ifimate connection the coa- 

^litaiion of the Slate, and, in its tnra, the p^^rii-ular 
organization of the Army must deti^rmine which oi many 
types of warfare shall be followed. Because the Middle 
Ages wore aristocratic, most of the battles then fought 
were between cavalry, which has always been the pre- 
eminently aristocratic instrument of war. The results of 
this idea may s-t-ill be observed to-day. Too great a pre- 
ponderance of cavalry is alw’ays a sign that the economic 
condition of a nation is still defective, and that the power 
of the aristocracy in the State is too absolute. . . . 
Mechanical weapons have, on the other hand, alway.s 
been the especial property of the middle classes. En- 
gineering has always flourished among commercial 
nations, because they possess both capital and technical 
skill. Among the ancients, the Carthagenians were 
technically the most important nation in military affairs ; 
but Rome conquered them in the end, not because her 
generals were better, but because of the moral force 
which held her National Army together. 

For however important technique may be in war, it 
never turns the scales unaided. Economic considerations 
such as skill in engineering or in systematic collaboration 
can never help one to determine the value of an Army. 
Still, this is what the commercial nations seek to do, 
for they look upon an Army of purely professional soldiers 
as the best. It is not technical but abstract and moral 
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the battie-£clds of France. It is urAvorthy to judge the 
p-sbcssior.s ci the soui as if they were material. A great 
natio 1 IS acting in a right and reasonable way if it seeks to 
giVt expression to the idea of the State, which stands for 
powtr, in the form of a well-ordered military organization. 
Without it trade and mteicourBe could not prosper. 
If one were to try to imagine the country urithout the 
Army which protects our civil peace it would be im- 
pcsible to say how great would be the decrease in our 
national revenues. 

Under ordinary circumstances the right to bear arms 
must always be looked upon as the privilege of a free 
man. It w'as only during the last period of the Roman 
Empire that the system of keeping mercenaries was 
adopted. And as mercenary troops consisted, except 
for their officers, of the lowest dregs of society, the idea 
soon became prevalent that military service was a dis- 
grace, and the free citizen began to show himself anxious 
not to take part in it. This conception of the mercenary 
system has gone on perpetuating itself through the 
ages, and its after-effects have been strikingly demon- 
strated even in our own day. Our century has been 
called upon to witness, in the formation of the National 
and Civil Guards, the most immoral and unreasonable 
developments of which the military system is capable. 
The citizens imagined themselves too good to bear arms 
against the enemies of their country, but they were not 
averse to playing at soldiers at home, and even to being 
able to defend their purse if it should happen to be in 
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The example of the German Xaticnal Army has had an 
iro inline nee on the rest of Europe. The lidiciiie 

lieri|xd t ii it in previou'^ decades has now been shown to 
hi muwurentitL It was the cu-^tom abroad to look down 
untile Piu-dai^ Urritorial S5^tem (Landwilir) and on the 
Prii-,-ian Wy Aiiny. Things are vtry different now. 
We kniiW n(n\ tliat moral factoi> in warfare weigh more 
heavily than iMhmcd excellincc; and it is further evi- 
dent liait tlii‘ c vtr-inertasing tichnical experience of life 
if! biiiratk'" hm%^ with it a correspond mg brut aikatlon of 
the mora! 1'=^ Thu \etemn s» rgeants of France were 
in no m.tv siiptfior to the German troops, as the French 
had f xjxao ti We may say with truth iliai the problem 
of tpiiiii* a rni itaiycdncationlo rhesln*iigth of the nation 



epd of making full of llie trained Army \ras first 
serioiisly dealt vvilL in Germanjn Our iVrmy constiliiLcs 
a peerJiar and necessary continuation of the scliolaAic 
system. For many people it would be impossible to 
devise a betxcr means of education. For sncli persons, 
living as they do in a period in which mental restraint 
ib lacking, the drill and enforced cleanliness and strict 
military discipline are indispensable from every point 
of view. Carlyle prophesied that the Prussian concep- 
tion of universal military service would go the round of 
the globe. Since i 865 and 1870, when the organization 
of the Prussian Army stood its trial so brilliantly, nearly 
all the other great Powers of the Continent have sought 
to imitate its methods. 

But imitation abroad is not as easy as was supposed, 
because the Prussian Army is really a nation in arms, and 
the peculiarities and refinements of the national character 
are naturally exemplified in it. Above all, a system of 
this kind cannot be established unless the nation pos- 
sesses a certain degree of political freedom, is satisfied 
with the existing regime, and can count on social freedom 
in the Government. A natural respect for superior 
education is also necessary, for without it the institution 
of the One-year Volunteers would be unthinkable This 
system has been introduced simply in order to make it 
economically and morally possible for young men belong- 
ing to the educated classes to serve in the ranks. In 
France this voluntary system has proved a failure, because 
an external equality between different classes of men 
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I" r>. VTT V a 0 ."V . . ! Army Corps liavC; on ilie \\ hole, 

qnib tl tL» ir ix!'*i>ntc. Thty .-.hjiild remain llie 

rale; ..!.<i a- x w’.iolt !r<-<r>i3 cc'anttrv\cia;ht we have in 
the G a t ^rj ’.vLi<ii inr'’:dt s men from ali parts of 
tli*" CMantry, an i f riu- a cnck rtgiment, one of w’hose 
funrtiun- it is i'< ^j-r nn tUe rtsl of the Army. The 
rigid cir.tnl:.-' .’if n »f hrarxe makes the existence of 
I’ro^irxia.! Army Corps '••nch as cnrs vtn impossibility. 
TIic natiw s of Xt rir.,n.dy and ri the Pyrenees there stand 
side by t><lc m th( s.'im^ reyitnent. In Germany, on the 
other hai.d, r.,m:n tn n.*rif)na]ity L rightly looked upon 
as a stroi a rc.wut uhuh will ensure the solidarity of 
srpardU* brdii- lA iionps. This universal military scr* 
\iu, if it i-' tu pn 'irvt the oxhlence of the State, must 
naturally prtsujJinjse unity in the nation as a whole. 
One or two isolated little provinces, peopled by foreign 
races, do not gmatly alfocl the question, and a few simple 



prccauticns wi!i do any threatened caif^c^r 

from tlxbO quarter?. I:i Austria things are nioie scrion^j; 
ntcaiise llxre the ofioers in the Reserve are the r-^cal: 
print cf the Army. They are good Czechs, good German-, 
and good Magyar^, but not good x^nstriaiis ; and this 
Haw may some uay bring about disastrous consequences. 

Ill all these maiteis of military organization we were 
until quite lately the leaders of the other nations. During 
the last few years the neighbouring States have made 
such strenuous efforts to obtain military power that we 
have been obliged to go further — this time in imitation 
of other nations. The furthest limits to this onward 
movement are imposed by the nature of things, and the 
enormous physical strength of the Germanic race will 
see to it that we have a perpetual advantage in this 
respect over the less fruitful nations. The French have 
nearly reached the utmost limits of their capacity ; the 
Germans possess, in this respect, far wider elbow-room* 

I will ask you once more to observe the nature of the 
influence exercised on warfare by these new methods in 
military affairs. The general tendency of this system 
is towards peace. A nation in arms is not as easily 
dra^vn away from its social occupations to take part in a 
frivolous war as a Conscript Army would be. Wars will 
become rarer and of shorter duration, although more 
bloody. Desire to return home will drive the Army to 
advance. The temper of the Prussian soldiers in the 
summer of 1866, expressed in the words, '' Let us press 
OB towards the Danube, so that may get home 
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\ i . .L .. I if ill ( riciny. 

\i ' . li i r I ijJ ^ iir:p v-ult" .o 

- N . . lien tin"' ntnriii car look 

i.-c 4 ^ i i- "a-* "*L of our two 

. ' 1 % "" ..U %o« t ^ -5 ui Acnuo/^ratz aid 

il r r^iT, i \ yr tas to be "rae. We saw, at 

1 -1 ' uw o V ti.t* h utur Pru- iaii batlaliuiis 

<. .d ^ 1 n t -ui: tiling Ik f^riy-two Austrian 

n ; .n I L I .u.rc:-Pni -lan War fxirni^icd ns with 
U'LiLifik (f d ( i-ivj batiks in \tliicli tve 

: - ht ii r t *r vti lu. tiers, that if wc had lost 
Wc 1 j»} na h n dniw n back hko ilv' interior of the 

i^nny- h r\ t *kt‘ of a iiioderii National 
Aiia\ ii« LiJ\ * r^arny^ lucn L eniireh" swallowed up 
ii ‘Ll Lijkiia c'xy. i cii rniv, itni^ the enemy* The fear 
of d 'nrnun i i ] mn be ennruiin d; the Army can be 
U Ivltd \\ht n \ r ii L 

rir tdUK,dj Mjrucucilh cited even by 

Fitdinik tin' kreJ, h..%n to a jv'riovi now entirely 
|oi:t MintcciX'^ i Irid sdd that iii aider to wage 
war i iiatiun ha\e mor-ty, and money, and yet 
iwtie moMy, it i iiue ihtt a gnat deal uf money is 
net did for the prLpardtions involved by war ; but when 
fighting lii^ oiicv kgun, i!ie conqueror can do without 
rtad> iiioiiiy. lie iuii Amply fall back on the resources 
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1/ ' ncrupi:‘d .irriiory, ri^d mzy eve 1 ehstee^i horn 

n?vny Ilia troops for tLe moracnt. Once v^lieii Biuclicr 
inrpfi- d n hvje war-cortnbvtion on the French in ordi.r 
;0 h“d his iiiinpry soldiers, the King sent an order lor™ 
biddirg liirii to tmbilt.r the French too riinch, and 
proini-irg that ihe so.dkr*^’ pay should be procured in 
Prussia. Biuchcr replied, “ Your I^Iajcsty's Army is 
not a mercenary army. Even if I am not permitted to 
take money from a iiostile country, we will not be an 
unnecessary burden to our mother country/^ It is a 
weli-kiio'TO fact that Napoleon began the campaign of 
1806 with a war-chest of forty thousand francs, and in 
1813 we were ourselves in a far worse plight. We had, 
at the beginning, only tw^o thousand thalers (about three 
hundred pounds sterling) in cash ; but the first thing we 
did was to turn the pecuniary resources of the Saxons 
into ready money, and so we went on* 

A certain self-reliance on the part of under-commanders 
has become a necessity in the enormous National Army 
of the present day. General Manteuffel once told me 
that on the misty morning of the battle of Noisseville 
he was only able to give quite general directions ; for the 
rest, lie relied entirely on the initiative and sense of 
responsibility of his generals. The final stages in the 
development of war on the principle of universal service 
have not yet been reached, and the world has not, as yet, 
beheld a war between two National Armies. During the 
first half of the last great war we witnessed a meeting 
between a really National Army and a Conscript Army, 
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<" I . i , ' . ri. . •'1. ili‘ 'T'^ tLcA f f tlio 
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■ "i. 1 ]i>« .s ail si.cr- 

. ' * ■ .' • :u r tL-' rj iititud ■ < f ncv; 

t' * if ’ ’ ’ t . * i; ‘u ni'iitri tni>, \vc 

It.. : 'i.'-i t< I- ivil ovt r.w to far mtre 

al.a:. ir, i I’lan any dimn; ihe Franco- 

Ira-.rt YA .. 

In. nnv . ! .'"i ct trapNp'rt are e=tpeciaily important 

i . r ii rr tt ri.j .:> A State cannot taro too many 
r. i 7 nn.i*.,ry * ^rp An immediate occupa- 
tkii or i'i I r. i-.yY v nntry ia especially important in 
me Jen' Wunart., iir it ptit® an eliective stop to all recrait- 
rtr. On 'f Xa; /icon Illb moat serious mistake? in 
iipo vri? iL'.t lij failed to oecnpy at least a portion 
of tlic Lit lank r>£ tke Rliine. We could not, at the 
tnt'-ii, Ikiv. fr> vtiiied lum from doing so, and this fact 
i'i r^>cT,Iy ViL 1 ir. U./. fniru.daction to the History of the 
WLr cor..pi-td bv th g.ntral «tafi, which Molike no 
tie ubt wr te ia:r i it W( shuukl, by that means, have 

ii. .'t lut) arm}' u rj > from orr Field Army. 

It Is ct rtuia, thin, that the more railways lead to the 
fiunlii r the b< tti r. But I must here repeat that every- 
thing has i' . II it iral limits. It is true that an extensive 
railw.iy sy.t< m facihtatis the collection of an Army on 
the troutnr tin moment war is declared ; but during the 
uas its u->e is far muie restricted. It is quite easy for a 
scouting party to make a railway impracticable for a 
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ioif; tlniL ilie \%oili 'g c.-pcncy of a i^uuc'v i*- A-j 
!:ir.i trl, and it can oniy in.iisp''-ic a givcxt n i iibn- of men 
and pans in each day. Orr general staff Las cafeu al^d 
liia.i an Ann}? of 60,000 men can cover Ihiri}’ mik a= 
qnickly on foot as by train. It is often moi. U'tfui foi 
the troops to spend this i-ime in marching. It thus 
follows that railway transport is only an advantage 
when the distances to be covered are great and even 
then the advantage is sometimes doubtful. If a line 
of advance is to be kept secret, the troops must march. 
This is proved by Bourbaki’s unsuccessful expedition 
against Southern Alsace. He collected liis Army in 
trains, and tried to bring it up in that way as far as the 
Vosges. Ail our officers are of opinion that if the troops 
had gone on foot the German outposts of the small 
detachments on the western spurs of the Vosge.s would 
not have observed them soon enough. As it was, our 
Uhlan patrols on the heights w'ere able to report a 
noticeable activity on the railway lines in the valley, 
and General Werder thus had time to draw in his men, 
and cause them to take up a defensive position. The 
old truth that very much depends on the marching 
capacity of an efficient body of infantry still holds good 
in modern warfare. 

Our ideas regarding the importance of the fortress 
have, on the other hand, undergone a complete change. 
The time has long vanished when every town was a 
fortress, and a long campaign in a hostile country usually 
ended by taking the form of siege-warfare. To-day the 
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», tb L» pay ta' li ii: u irg a whuk system 

of rnal- 


Th<' pax '»n 1 r r 02 r\<dn, t:c instaiK 1% is not 
inipnf.naM c^u"* i i i ft the pkice drag on 

milt iidtclv' L ua-H tr'^m tru'^ i.i tress that a successful 
altiiLpt u - iML ^ ill iH.>o to destroy the important 
raihuiv 1 1 ** !.p Prague, ^0 Ifiat the PrassiaBs 
Witt* tinabli t( r . v fa* a fortiiaht. The railway could 
not be rofuired rt^cvI^^ th. batteries of the fortress 
feaimiaTidHl ih^ !iu. The advance of the Prussians 
into B(4i< mill was tims made very difFicul.t. The fortress 
fif Biti-rh^ i'll the Vii-g<.s, pla\ s a very similar part. Little 
iBoiiiilaio slriWigLiddh will thiib continue to be of service 
tor bQtm time to come. 
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On the other hand, ii. ib ncccb^-ary to n-iiinrain the 
>arqc strongholds known as army tcrcrt;i‘-es, in Gidt.-r to 
have piao s of rclujc for a whole Army, ai d i ip'xia'iy 
'-o that one may there shelter and repLm. Ii a beaten 
Aimy. Strasbnrg and SEctz icr tins purpo=c. 

All our officers agree, however, that w'c must not have 
too many fortresses of this typo. Many deny that they 
have any use at all, for decisive actions in war are always 
fought in the open field, and any military system which 
lessens our forces in the field presents very si^rious draw- 
backs. A fortress of this kind needs a large garrison 
even when no enemy is in the neighbourhood. We are 
alwa3-'s brought back to the fact that National Armies, 
which are so full of moral energy, must be looked upon 
as pre-eminently capable of assuming a %'igorous offensive. 

I will conclude by pointing out, very briefly, that the 
Fleet has begun to assume a far more important posi- 
tion — not, in the first place, as an essential factor in a 
European war, for no one believes now that a war between 
great Powers could be decided by a naval battle — but 
as a protection for the merchant navy and the colonies. 
The task of ruling countries on the other side of the 
Atlantic will, from henceforth, be the chief duty of 
European fleets. For, since the object of human culture 
must be to assert the supremacy of the white races on 
the entire globe, the importance of a people will finally 
depend on the share it takes in the rule of the trans- 
atlantic world. It is on this account that the importance 
of the Fleet has so largely increased during our own day. 
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1" L. I . . I 'u I a‘ iatcrnationd ia% ? Cer- 

ij'.i .* 1 % ) corntT’ou theories of mtcrnational 
r :as ■''f\nciAirl(,ry tn the other, each quite 
u;.L:.ulL. ‘A. ‘ tb* i-o-oiLid iiaturalistic theory, dates 
iiLLi }tl .iu '.(.hi. it ish'.'' il on the notion that the Slate 
ii n.i'dy sniW j^rsonitiuh that it has the right to do 
anytii:!. iL-t i' p' Lit able to it. On this view the State 
canriftt i* ftet il.-eli by international law ; ih- relations 
with otbT Sidle-id p-nd &ini})Iy(in the rc?pxii\e .'trengtii 
wliicli it and they posjcts. This tlreory leads to an 
uli.;urdity. it it 'n irue that the State implies 
phjfk.'d n*kL:. Bat if a State be that and notliing else, 
it it pay ii'' id -wd ti* reason (i; to conscierxe, it will never 
mairJarn i'.-.h in a i!r-pvr condition of safety. Even 
nalnrali-tic iLink i:> allow tint it kafunclion of the State 
tu prtv! inltti :I or I r ; that it cannot do if it refuses 
lu (ik-y ary 1 lu m il . rt 'at ion-, with other States. Its 
dcbbtr.it'M'c tnnpl hr yood faith, loyalty, and treaty 
..ereenicfit.- in itnirnal rvlations would raise a crowd of 
uKTuk!, aiiil privuii it from fulfilling its purpose— -the 
(‘mb dim * f fay-icai furce. Even Marliiavedli's ideal, 
( U' ti iii i.i , ulnmatelv fell ir.to the pit widely he hud 
dk '( d tor I ’ i.i ! , Fur 'in- onfi and object of the State’s 
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exisfcnce is not pli3-sical might ; it embodies might only 
in crJer that it may protect and develop the nobler aspects 
of mankind. Thus the doctrine of pure might is a vain 
doctrine : it is immoral because it cannot justify its 
own existence. 

Directly contrary to this view of the State is another — 
an equally false view. This is the “ moral ” conception 
due to German liberalism. The State is here regarded 
as a good little boy, to be washed, brushed, and sent to 
school ; he must have his ears pulled to keep him good, 
and in return he is to be thankful, just-minded, and Heaven 
knows what else. This German doctrinaire theory has 
done as much harm to our political thinking as to other 
forms of German life. All our political sins can be traced 
back to the notion — ^natural enough in a learned nation — 
that the pronouncement of some scientific truth is ade- 
quate to txim the world's course into a new channel. 
That notion underlies the German spirit of scientific 
research ; it also underlies our tendency to all manner of 
practical blunders. The doctrinaire exponent of interna- 
tional law fondly imagines that he need only emit a few 
aphorisms and that the nations of the world will forth- 
with, as reasonable men, accept them. We forget that 
stupidity and passion matter, and have always mattered, 
in history. Who, after all, can fail to see the growth 
of national passions during the nineteenth century ? 
And whence do individuals — ^Rotteck, Bluntschli, Heffter, 
and others— say to States peremptorily, “ Thou shalt ” ? 
No single man stands high enough to impose his doctrines 
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ca ah r vt€^ ; li"* Tiust be ready to see his theories crossed 
orerU'htd'*; iite. The delusion that there can be 

s;.t n a nuth^tical law is at the root of theae 

trr I ' *-5 l I -v. j the crly law that has real existence, 
rntii ii ri.r- i p'.b.ic ha- ^.rown convinced of the truth 
and r.jdit u-n.'-- ui various legal principles the function 
< f h..r: rr i. L i tally limited to preparing the way. 

Were V.C t j pur.-ue the abstract conception ot the State 
to its Irgic^.; conclusion we should find ourselves demand- 
ing a laprcree authority with world- wide power. The 
authority v.cu!ti be such as that claimed by the Papal 
Set — an aurhurily not of this world, represented by the 
Vicegerent of Christ and ruling in the name of God. That 
is the sort of authority which we do not want on earth ; 
our beautiful world should be a world of liberty. Never- 
theless, it ia only ultramontane thinkers who have con- 
sistently worked out to its logical issue the weak and 
sentimental Mew of international law which we at this 
moment are considering. That logical issue has been 
rightly stated in the great “ Codex ” of the Jesuits ; 
according to it, the world is, as it were, an ethnarchy in 
which the nations form an ideal community, while the 
Pope, as cthnarch, wields over them a coercive power, 
keeping each State within bounds by spiritual warnings 
and ghostly power. That is the one practical conclusion 
dcducible from the premise that the State is a body liable 
to external coercion. No system of international law can, 
merely becauie it has a scientific basis, restrain a sovereign 
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So, these two "vLv.s oo*1i T o 

in fiacticc. Nt ns s< c if we can i l their pirce set ap e 
the ’'j of iiittrLdlioiial LtW ba:?Ld on r.ol rira^ Ii ii xdrn'ers- 
Flint aiiC before nil w’c mii'-t iccu,pni e cicaib’ iheo" nu 
innsi not ownvcigLt oar hunicLn neture willi dcnarido 
vd'iich our wiakncss caniiot meet. That niFidAe h reb[>on- 
bible for the perversion of many an ideeJist into a 
disillriSioncd fanatic. The man vvdio dtciaims tliat irdijht 
and tlic mailed fist alone decide Ihc rivalry of nations is 
often a soured fanatic who in Ms yonlli smoked away at 
the pipe of peace, discovered that that was too good for 
this poor world, rushed off to the other exirciiie, and now 
declares that the basis of ail things bralality and 
cynicism. No doubt all great political thinkers show a 
touch of cynical contempt for mankind, and w^hen this 
coBtcnipt is not too deep it has its Justification. But it 
is only the man who docs not ask the impossible from 
human nature who can really awaken the finer tn^rgicb 
wdiich, despite all frailties and brutish instincts, lie dor- 
mant in man. 

With this in mind, we must set to work historically and 
consider the State as it actually is. It is physical force ; 
but it is also an institution aiming at the betterment of 
mankind. In so far as it is physical force it has a 
natural tendency to grab as many possessions as may 
seem to it desirable. But every State will nevertheless 
show of its own accord a real regard for neighbouring 
States. Prudent calculation and a muluai recognition 
of advantages mill gradually foster an ever-growing sense 
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\u -It u' j idr and utli deiLX- 

:rii d i * * ^ V n a r .im J tin t ii Lxnul sick of 

iiiu“ "’“id oJ Ai fiiaik !L-iabiliaI and more 

Hdd in LX'-^ 1 I m \li ian- \ icli /o\«ni ibt iiitirndi 
hk e{ t fcu.t ^ ■‘k iM-ttixCi ol iuta- 

laativr. d I \v piteaiii ' ma;l /u^obKdiise 

tkrt h "1 Li *i(i | v r t r ra Malt- as a wliole. 
Aild.p 'k- x.t!i u.v ktUfCKiia'ioa^ and 

hi Ti , ra ii i adt a r ^ Ji ti '«■* .pitiiit authority, 

h aiTiU’d. ai fl I rr 'r <i a \ '/ .v a gitat pert. The 

jVjM ’"a\Amy u c.aad ^Lat i Unaliuiial law is peipe- 
tiialiy in t^e i .^ki ^ ih did iaI ncan, cf couit^e, that 
It ius no I al vd I hi} Fni this law vJach is daily grow- 
ing b kI Mi iL A ^ i I FeXtii di h A at ( vtiy turn. There can 
be no doubt tJui the di\ Jcpmtnt tf modern interna- 
tional law iamm a \tn ^pu nd debt to Christianity, which 
extends bijoncl the hiiiiib of single States towards 
coMiiOpOiitariian in the noblest sense of that term. Our 
aiiCiStoii^, therelorcy were both rtasoiiabie and logical 
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aL u tiiv\ ft I c. \v’ iL umivitJ tiie Porte iioxn among the 
board b;; Interna tiunal law. could not 

d’~.t t’.c Poite “=0 it was dommalcd exdusivelj' 

j\ ' >( Iip-riir:’'daii ^•"cndarls of mcials More recently 
rhiiotiaMi'' ha= spread in the Balkans, Mohammedanism 
has joriiVvliPt aeertased there, and the Porte has been 
brotigli! into the circle oi nations subject to mtcrnational 
law. 

As >tatcs glow from smaii to large and from weakness 
fu indcpc-ndcucc thev necessaiily uim to preserve peace, 
simp’ 3’’ to ensure their safety and to guard the treasures 
cf cniiisalion entrusted to th(.m. Hence grows up a 
general agreement to obey international law, yielding an 
ordeilt’ association of States, a political system. But 
this at once presupposes a more or less approximately 
level balance of power among the nations concerned. The 
notion of a balance of power in Europe was at the first 
accepted in a purely mechanical sense. But it contains 
the germ of a perfectly true political conception. We 
must not picture it under the image of a frutina gentium, 
a weighing machine of nations, with both sides of the 
b.xlance equipoised. It is enough to premise that in any 
ordered political system no State should be sufficiently 
strong to be able to act as it pleases with impunity. In 
this connexion we may note the superiority of present-day 
Europe over the immature system of States in America. 
There, the United States can do as they please, and it is 
only because the relations of the United States with the 
republics of South America are still rather slight that 
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'!.i' L/c r .j ^ Al ’■f'd direct interference 

fr rn li.i r . ' : .. n re lei-' er. 

T> \ .y^ 'll, h'^lof once t aid, nid < tid 

wre 'di’ ” i'i.tr t ratier' \ n? fter pitark mr 

tb-j". 'Mi' <- -T ‘L n.' 'trene enough to bo abio to 
n^t.i wal ^'Vi.r ha-lrn the cempLtion of 

ir'.t':.’' ]•' Act’n’ examples ill convince us of 

tif c^TwTi 'S hi this acute remark. In countries like 
B ’g.'trn and Ho Lmd, witkh have — most unfortunately 
for ti * pr pr.r growth cf international law — long been 
the dJ‘i nn*r s of its study, there has sprung up a 
scr.tinurur.1 C3nr» plion of it, begotten no doubt by 
urxta'-::'g i'.\-r oi attack from outside. These countries 
have fallen into the custom of addressing to the 
por.quf rer d.:rand^ in the name of humanity which 
(.ontradict tin powvr cf the Mate, and are unnatural 
and unre a='0 liable The treaties of peace signed at 

Nymweg n and Ry=wick in 1G7S-9 and 1697 show 
that that Holland was looked on as the diplomatic 
cockpit r i Europe, when all queMions of high politics 
mic-ht be fought out. Later on, this doubtful honour 
passed to Switzerland. Nowadays few people reflect 
how ridiruli ras it is that Belgium should pose as 
the horni, of international law. Juot as it is true that 
that law rtsls on .t basL of practical fact, so true is it that 
a State which is in an abnormal position will inevitably 
form an abncraial and perverted conception of it. Bel- 
gium is neutral. And yet men think that it can give birth 
to a healthy system of international law. I will ask you 
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to rememocr this -wheii yon arc confronted with tlac volu- 
minous Ihcraiure which Belgian scholars have produced 
on this subject. 

Again, there is one countr}* which believes itself in a 
position to attack when it wili, and which is therefore 
a home of barbarism in all matters of international law. 
Thanks to England, marine international law is still, 
in time of war, nothing better than a system of privileged 
piracy. We see, therefore, that as international law rests 
wholly on reciprocity, it is vain to ask nations to listen 
to empty commonplaces about humanity. Theory must 
here be nailed down to practice ; real reciprocity and a 
real balance of power are inseparable. 

If we would further define the sphere of international 
law we must bear well in mind that it must never trespass 
on the existence of the State. Demands which drive a 
State towards suicide are necessarily unreasonable ; each 
State must retain its internal sovereignty amid the 
general community of States ; the preservation of 
that sovereignty is its highest duty, even in its dealings 
with its neighbours. The only principles of international 
conduct which are seldom broken and may claim to be 
fixed are those which do not touch this sovereignty, those, 
namely, which concern the formal and ceremonial rules 
mentioned above. To lay a finger on the honour of a 
State is to contest its existence. Even to reproach a 
State with a too touchy sense of honour is to misread the 
true moral laws of politics. That State which will not be 
imtrue to itself must possess an acute sense of honour. 
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It i r D i ' > llov, r n. Its strongll: should be 
1,;. ii: . / i' f’t- ’i,h. E cp u duy, and it dare noi 
i'. 'a i. r.a. h ic hi f/.j^iijEcd evt 11 iudirectlv. 
li f, - - 'v. ], ■: isl: saiisfaciiin ; if tiiat 

'-ri j I : 1 ..11 rl;a eniir^'', it must declare war, 

iri\,..v-i n j : ih* c may s..im. 

It L.Ium.' tha' iiu hr.iiuiions which States lay on 
uie:n'..'''v -t m ir arc ir»a-rely voluntary ; all treaties 
a:t* tcnc'.uu il i.i'Ji a mentnl reservation — rebus sic 
iU'hUilii^ —so lor.fr as circumstances remain unchanged. 
X.; cnat' r.o Slate ever %vi]I exist, which is willing 
It! fOsei\e L. ' t.ruo el peace for ever; no State can 
pudge itself to lire rxlinuled observance of treaties, for 
that \tc«id lix.’.t iiS sovereign power. No treaty can hold 
goed wlic-n th.' ecnditir.ns under which it wus signed have 
wholly ciu ngul. This doctrine has been declared in- 
humrm ; in 1 1 ■■ lity it will be found the height of humanity. 
I’iitil the S‘att iia'J realised that its engagements have but 
limited duraUMP., it will never exercise due skill in treaty- 
making. We cannot treat idstory as if we were judges 
in a ci\il court of law. If we did that we should have to 
say that Prussia, hvi\ ing signed the treaty of Tilsit in 1S07, 
ought not to have attacked Napoleon in 1S13. But that 
treaty, like all other.s, was concluded rebus sic stanti- 
bus, and, thank God, tilings had completely changed in 
the six years. A whole nation found itself in a state to 
escape from intolerable tliraldom. 

Never disregard the free moral life of the nation as a 
whole. No State in the wide world can venture to relin- 
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0111*='.* icL " ” of its sovcreignt}’. K conditions have 

ji-Ln inij orcsi on it ’viiich cripple it or which it cannot 
Ire natien horojr^ itself in breaking them. It 
I: cie uf hv inojt acniirab'e fcxia in hislon^ that a nation 
c..r. r:cuVi-r ironi mauriri loss far sooner than from the 
'ligli.ojL in^alt to its 'le j'.our. The loss of a province may 
be accepted as ine\itablo; the endurance of what we 
deem to be servitude is an unending insult to a noble- 
hearted nation. Napoleon, by stationing his troops on 
Prussian soil, stirred up fierce hatred in the veins even of 
the most patient. When a State has been wounded in its 
honour the breach of a treaty is but a matter of time, 
England and France had to admit this in 1S70. In their 
arrogant pride at the end of the Crimean War they had 
compelled iheir exhausted enemy to agree to remove all 
her warships from the Black Sea. Russia seized the 
opportunity offered by the Franco-Prussian War to break 
the agreement, and she was fully within her rights. 

If a State finds that any of its existing treaties have 
ceased to express the relative strength of itself and the 
other treaty-State, and if it cannot induce the latter to a 
friendly cancelraent of the treaty, then has come the 
moment for the “ legal proceedings ” customary between 
nations, that is, for war. And in such circumstances 
war is declared in the full consciousness that the nation 
is doing its duty. Personal greed plays no part in such 
an act. Those who declare war then say to themselves, 
“ Our treaty-obligation has failed to correspond with our 
relative strength at this moment ; we cannot come to 
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j*.!,']'" u; - ■V ' :r t iL'j ■^Tca: ats>izi, of Ihs 
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f. " •iir. ni cr- iiy. And ^incQ there 

- f ' : . -.1^ io be arn/ cxirrnal 

i, - ’ : ^ .j .'A . t> ■ jrrat per-ona^cs of a 
, ■ 'u r' : * i < % r nrr. .in in a statu of 

t , - , . - ' j > .Me ; it is an ordinance of 

fA .. iNi> d ’ b' i d. nv.y err as to the necessity of 

.■p:lyi''e thi- .. n ^ f.rftnion. Niebnbr spoke truly 
Ujsor. -i' ■'r'i i .hat t: can istablish no right which did not 
I s'i /'isly f x!*-*. . J i'l ijr this reason we may look upon 
ctT"J:i u.ul'- > 'iioicncc as (..xpiated in the very act of 
h.\ g ('( t.n it. i — Ar '-.xatriplf, the completion of German 
cr t italian uvl.s . On tin. other hand, since not every 
war pr* u-vt th.. rtsuits t^liLh it ought to produce, the 
liii'* >r;^L niiiST. ::^w ..nd a^-iin. withhold his judgment and 
Ft. :nvml)(.r lis" 'ife of a State lasts for centuries. The 
pre.id reyi’. g I tiia conquired Piedtnontese, “We will 
btein again,” will aluay? have ih place in the history 
I'f ill Ido aui m-'. 

War still never be swept from the earth by courts of 
arbitration. In q^!t.bU.>n^ that touch the very life of a 
Slate, the oilitr members of the community of States 
cannot po.ssibly he impartial They must take sides 
ju^i becau''-c they hJoug to the community of States and 
are drawn togethir or forced apart by the most diverse 
iiitCTCsts- II th.rmany wore foolish enough to try to 
settle the question of Alsace-Lorraine by arbitration, 
what European power could be impartial ? You could 
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rC'i *:nd impr.r'Ja'ily even in drenmlpud. Ilcnre tl'ie 
:a:t — VQ-l knowTi lO i:s aii — ^that thongh international 
congra.'fcs may fermuiate the results of a war and set 
*Loin cut in j'lristic language, they can never aveit a 
tlrcifentd oullirtak uf iiostilities. Other States ran be 
impartial only in questions of third-rate impnrtanc-.. 

W’c have now agreed that war is just and moral, and that 
the ideal of eternal peace is both unjust and immoral, 
and impossible. A purely intellectual life, with its 
enervating effect on the thinker, may make men think 
otherwise ; let us get rid of the undignified attitude of 
those who call possible w'hat never can happen. So long 
as human nature, with its passions and its sins, remains 
what it is, the sword shall not depart from the earth. 
It is curious to see how, in the writings 0/ the pacificists, 
unconsciously the sense of national honour cuts into the 
talk of cosmopolitanism. In the Old Testament the 
prophet Joel demanded that Israel should win a bloody 
battle over the heathen in the valley of Jehosaphat ; 
Victor Hugo clamours in like manner that the Germans 
shall first get a flogging before universal peace sets in. 
Again and again it must be repeated that war, the violent 
form of the quarrels of the nations, is the direct outcome 
of the very nature of the State. The mere fact that there 
are many States proves, of itself, that war is necessary. 
Frederick the Great said that the dream of universal peace 
is a phantom which everyone ignores so soon as it affects 
his own freedom of action. A lasting balance of power, 
he adds, is inconceivable. 
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L - ^ J V =' r. '' n principles that they 
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\,j. , ' . , t liM’ t ' :i i ilit> civil law, for various 
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il P L i : rtd !(.« 1 anxious to find 
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ui: ir .5. n .1 1 ar 1. 1 ax. gen- ral bs lis f in the dignity of 


nu Li 1 1 it. n c miarn hr tht' nineteenth century. 

An^t'i 1 r 1 - 1 ’ huh - inub..ittei to stnngthen inter- 
n.itii n .! -s,, i-. ilt -.r avirg publicitj of public life. 

{ lit d iV" i 1 li.i E’ ...iid. Blue B-wOk are now past ; these 
Blut. Yi low, and Grun Book'^ ivcrc only intended to 


bln d tlie Plii’i'ti-i with fumes of a fiatterj’ through which 
he riinitsi < A timer diplomat can easily hoodwink 
a P. iIidiTK nt by tlii se means. But the whole life of the 
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& ate is livcd to-day so entirely in the glare of the footlights 
that a grc’ss t iulalion of in^enialional latv at once arouses 
real anger among ail civilisea p^-oplcs. 


lNTi.,RN\TlONAL L.AV XX TlMR Pr \CC. 

We may now study some of the pi luciplcs affecting the 
intercourse of nations in time oi peace which have deve- 
loped into law. nations should be allowed to enjoy, 
in security and without distinction, the unifying influences 
of commercial intercourse, science, and art. Ancient 
peoples sometimes forbade other nations to practise 
certain industries which were looked on as secret arts. 
In the later Roman Empire it was forbidden to initiate 
barbarians in ship-building, and similar monopolist 
principles obtained even as late as the days of the Hansa 
League. All that would be impossible to-day. The State 
must take the risk of free competition with other States, 
and that has been laid down in a whole series of treaties. 

In classical times it was, further, the custom ol 
almost all nations to claim exclusive access to some parti- 
cular sea. Later stiU, it has been held that certain seas 
which were not properly called oceans belonged to 
particular States. The Adriatic was the property of 
Venice, the Ligurian Sea of Genoa, the Gulf of Bothnia 
of Sweden, To-day the sea is said to belong to the States 
wMch border on it only so far as it can be militarily con- 
trolled from the coast, that is, within gunshot. But 
in such questions, as in so many others, everything 
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the aciual power oi the States 
a liar State can doaiiiiate a particular 
; theorist caa ever make that sea 
Sva belongs in name to two States, 
Sue Russia is so strong that the Sea 


is a mlv/. Se again, ii a power were to arise at 

Constanunogh.; rU'-nig uewiigli to close the Bosphorus 
to ali coHiers, rrotiulatiuns against such an, act would 
hi: mere:;}' iaughod at. Apart from this, the sea must be 
regarded as r^pen to all ships flying a recognised flag* The 
high i^eas are paiiccd b}* the navies of all nations, and every 
it: arvoi- war has the right to stop a merchaiitinan and 
examine its papers. This is the result of a long and 
intricate development. All nations are now agreed that 
occasional inconveniences suffered by their merchant 
ships is a far lesser evil than piracy. 

A!1 internaiional rights arc bafeguarded by treaties. 
T.fo:;:se treaties differ in many details from compacts made 
iindrr tiie civil law. In the first place tliej;- depend on good 
laitli C;-n both sides, since there is no tribunal to compel 
eitfier side to observe iheiii. The ancient Athenians were 
tlic*refore efoeying a right instinct when they decided to 
limit the time during wliichtheir treaties with otheriiations 
held good. Christian nations have tended rather to re- 
gard Irraties as eternally binding, but their real attitude 
is that tiitiy are milling to observe the treaty so long as the 
relative strength of the States involved does not seriously 
change. The more clearly this troth is proclaimed, and the 
more dispassionately it is regarded^ the safer will be ;tlie 
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treaties made ; States will not conclude agreements vi'liich 
the other party is like! 5' to break. 

There are other treaties which are made under conipui- 
sicn. Such compacts are not made in time of peace ; 
if Switzerland be unwilling in peace time to enter into a 
treaty with Germany, she is free to refuse. But after 
wars the victor imposes a compulsory peace on the con- 
quered. Here again we seek in vain for the external judge 
who can say with authority, “ This treaty is compulsory.” 

It does not appear that there can be any limit of time 
implied in agreements under international law. Limits 
are imposed on the duration of certain legal liabilities 
under the ordinary law ; for example, thefts might cease 
to be actionable after twenty years. But this is really a 
juristic makeshift. The framer of the law has authorised 
a legal fiction on practical grounds. It is not thought 
worth while to pursue a trifling offence after the lapse of a 
long period. But that cannot be done in international 
law. The lives of States last for centuries. One w'ould 
have to wait for years for the expiry of the time-limits 
of nations. Frederick the Great had a perfect right to 
claim Silesia as part of his Idngdom, though the treaties 
which secured it to his family were over two hundred 
years old. 

Much progress has been effected of late years in the 
way of better drafting, and also of more distinct ratifica- 
tion, of international treaties, as well as in lucidity of 
wording. As a rule, such treaties ought not to contain 
secret clauses. They merely obscure the true state of 
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t-r:::’ nir;' nan." at; hie danccrous la tiio ver\/ State 

Vv!;:th rar„d’:“ :;h rTinients used to imagine that 

;:n ri c-'-'nid :rir^’::r> other governments ; obviously 

liny are .v'V,'.h:y e. h >iib:c-edged weapon. Tlitre are, 
of cC'Ur^^e, exc; oh ■n; uwen to ihh. In 1S&6, when Prussia 
irOide I'crvy:: vyiui the conquered States of Soiitiicrn Ger- 
many,, r.!! U'farohv:: moi ciciensive alliance between them 
wncindwi i':: S'.;r:os of secret treaties. There was 
.goad Doiooc:: Va h:i;s. When France, a year iatcr, revealed 
liL'i* cnwings o,::vou\i;. war, it was then publicly announced 
tin; :v:>rt.h and Smith Germany would act together. 

11-0 f-pherc in which the principles of international 
reh"itie:r: ran be most definitely iaid down is that of 
privvi?:' internadonal :aw— tiie law W’hich governs the 
bebivicnr ct any State towards individuai foreigners. 
It. i:s a great: forward that, in any cultured State to- 

day, a, fcrcagn private person is sure of the protection of 
il’ie hvv.. It is a crane against the human race to urge the 
view that fcorc: alone governs international law to-day. 
Ttuit vicov is wlioily untrue. Only — ^we must not expect 
the imijossible. The diScuIty of the question becomes 
apparent as soon as one looks into its details. One then 
realise? that all obligations of private as of other inter- 
rialionai law are entered into and kept with a certain 
reservation, that, nameijq they cannot be fnlfilied when 
thc-y e,iitai! grave hurt to the State which promised to 
carry them uiit. However many treaties w^e may con- 
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dude in the domain of private international law, it is 
always implied that we shall not keep them if a foreigner 
becomes obnoxious to ns. A State iimst be able to expel 
incoFAveiiient foreigners without declaring its reasons, 
even though it has signed a treaty permitting foreigners 
to reside wdthin its borders. Thus, modern States 
habitually expel persons suspected of being spies or 
secret agents ; if explanations had to be published 
before active steps were taken in such cases, those 
explanations would be mostly of an exceedingly un- 
pleasant kind, and would merely imperil the friendly 
relations of the States concerned. It is therefore more 
sensible to take the line that any alien can be expelled 
at any moment, with the simple comment : You are 
imdesirable. And the right to act thus must be firmly 
maintained, if only in the interest of honest men, who 
might otherwise be molested ; this proceeding, which 
appears cruel on the surface, proves in reality to be the 
truest humanity. On the other hand, States must not 
claim the right to expel their own subjects. That is to 
claim something which is essentially illegitimate. When 
Germany expelled the Jesuits we were at least sure that 
they w^ould find a roof elsewhere. But if Germany were 
to expel its own common criminals it would be simply 
Mowing them into the air, for no other State would be 
willing to receive' them. 

Wherever international law relating to private indivi- 
duals has begun to grow up, mutual 'undertakings are 
soon 'given between 'the various ' States, to assist one 
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»jfTr:a! ^ in m 1« h a cj.'-c it may well happen that the 
niuii wii i V' itk ai ein nA r against the laws of Ms own 
e^ lu ^ry p" rt^o \«ry walrome to the other country; it 
m add ]p V the r re to be foiced to hand Mm 
o\er to ’Ll- iwn gavernmant Treaties regulating the 
extradtn ri li nuLiaCtor^ are ea‘=^ily made; 

but n I ^tati \\ill iim’i todEawr up all political 

oiV ndi 3^ eevii iL t^tijn of u^ing its own judgment in 
piUtifT ii i dH Undt istandingN, again, might be tfiected 
10 uiiarcLi^ V- pur -wcd -imple, who work w ith dynamite ; 
but a!e-.*ut p Ibr d oilndcra, as a class, no general treaty 
can In di imu> 

With f ? i to common criminals, the limits of extra- 
dition iiiiM, d i{»nrse, he settled by special agreements. 
Siitli agiecinints rnubt, of course, apply only to really 
giicvons offeiiceb. The judicial codes of various lands 
vaiy so much tliat it u emphatically desirable that as 
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many crimes as pes-iblo should be judged ai home. 
Experience has here shown that the further the jurisdic- 
tinn of a ration is cxiendec? the better the result. 

AO tiiis general raovement towards securing justice 
naturally tench to on ordered union befw'een the States 
concerned, tliat i=, to a political system in which the use 
uf fixed ionns of attion is accepted even in international 
matters. The quarrels of seventeenth century Europe 
on matters of ceremonial, which nowstrike us as so absurd, 
had a sound basis, despite the ridiculous forms which 
they assumed. They showed that the States of Europe 
had begun to regard themselves as members of one family. 
In a well-ordered household everyone must have his 
fixed place, and Ms individual rights must be recognised 
and maintained. The difference between Empires and 
Small States, between Great Powers and States of the 
second or third rank, still exists from a practical point of 
view, though no documents specifically record it. A Great 
Power may be defined as a State which could not, in the 
given circumstances, be destroyed by any one other Power, 
but only by a coalition. The preponderance of the Great 
Powers in Europe has lately become very marked, and it 
is to this that we owe a certain security now observable in 
our international relations. The law affecting embassies 
has been so firmly established since the Congress of 
Aachen in x8i8, that the clearest lines have been drawn 
in all ci\ilised States between the different classes of 
diplomatists. Through the dominance of the leading 
European Powers, the practice — indeed the rule — ^has 
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h i on imprs-ibk to «et up any general principle 
r V t 1 ^ ircaTikitional btliavionr. The doctrine that 
\''n ir*a\ 0 ua>^ intenene in the affairs of another State 
I - F" iv 1 .a the doctrine that you may never do so. A 
Mats ra \ tinci itself driven to regard the party straggles 
ri .i n : hbouiiic country as harmful to its own peace. 
Wilt a rti^niopoiitan party to seize the reins in a State 
wlhli burdircd villi Girmany, the issue might look so 
tlir^ aiiumg to ii& that we should have no option but to 
infiriirc. To interfere, however, involves considerable 
iFk I'he mt^erii w^orld has come to believe firmly in 
the dor trine of national independence, and intervention 
mi I dlwavs arouse resentment, and that not only in the 
count ry w f uch suffers the intervention. Hard experience 
iia^ taught this generation to be shy of mixing in the 
iiifemal affair^ of its neighbours. But when a State's 
seems to itsdf to be in peril, it both may and 
will isterveric. 
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In Time of W^e. 

Thf* acceptance by Stales of common rules for mutual 
reUtiJn^, even in an age when physical force tears up 
treaties, siiows that a law governs their conduct, but a 
defective and immature law. A state of war is usually 
preceded by a hostile peace. Vain efforts at mutual under- 
standing lead, in the first instance, to one of the States 
pas sing laws detrimental to the other. That is legal enough, 
if it is not fair, and the other State will straightway re- 
taliate by a similar lack of consideration for its neighbour. 
If one of the States trespass on an actual treaty-right, 
the sufferer replies by equally conscious illegalities. Pre- 
ludes of this kind lead finally to real war. As soon as 
hostilities have actually begim, all treaties between the 
two States come, legally, to an end. A formal declaration 
of war is no longer needful in these days of railways and 
telegraphs. Mobilizations of troops and discussions in 
Cabinets and Parliaments give clear warning that the 
State intends to open hostilities ; the declaration is an 
empty form. In the war of 1870 France did not send us 
any declaration of war till a week after diplomatic rela- 
tions had been broken oS. 

After the outbreak of war the primary object seems to 
be to bring about new international conditions which 
shall correspond to the real strength of the warring States, 
and which they must recognise. It is then legitimate 
to carry on the war in the most drastic manner ; the 
ultimate aim — ^peace — ^will thus be attained as speedily 
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r.' Fir^t, il^ruSn, pierce the enemy to the 

he^rt. T;,> \ t ry .'Ltirpcst weapons may be used, provided 
tJr.t lb y d'l inf cn the tvounded needles? tormenls. 
PLlbiUtl.r ] 'u: n» nt dt claim about burning shells which 
fall intj Ihf pr.sJer magazines of wcoden tvarships ; 
that rf.I b' 'iu the point. The States themselves must 
settle ft Let ftuapons shall not be used; at the request 
of Ru'-ia it ha? bti*n agreed not to use explosive bullets 
for rifit s. A warring nation is wholly justified in taking 
every advanti.ge of every weakness in its opponent. If 
its er.cjuy is distr.rbed by internal revolts and conspiracies, 
ii may make full use nf them ; in 1866 it w'as only the 
swift mardi of events that prevented us Prussians from 
entering into agreements with the Hungarians against 
their Austrian masters. 

A warring nation may call to its fighting line the whole of 
its troops —whether barbarian or civilised. On this point 
we Tnu.«t keep an open mind and avoid prejudice against 
any particular nation. There were howls in Germany 
during the Franco-Prussian war because the French set 
the Turcos to fight a highly civilised European people. 
The passions of war readily breed such protests, but 
science must take a dispassionate view and declare tliat 
action, such as that of the French, was not contrary to 
internal iunal law. A belligerent State both may and 
ought to bring into the field all its physical resources, 
that i^, all its troops of every kind. For where can a line 
be drawn ? Which of all its charming subject-races 
should Russia, for example, rule out of court ? The 
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f’ltire phy-ical resources of the Slate can, and niusi, be 
•j < d in war. But they must only be used when they 
have been embodied in those chivalrous forms of 
organization which have been gradually established 
during a long series of wars. The use of the Turcos 
by the French put a curious complexion on their claim 
to march at the head of civilisation. Indeed, many of 
the complaints made in this respect arise from the fact 
that people demand from a nation more than it is able to 
fulfil. We ail know that in modern national warfare 
every gallant subject is a spy. The expulsion of the 
80,000 Germans from France at the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870 was, therefore, in accordance 
with international law ; the one point to which we can 
object in the whole proceeding is, that the French 
displayed a certain brutality in dealing with these 
Germans. 

The degree of humanity to be observed in warfare 
is afected by the doctrine that a war can only be waged 
between two States, and not between individual members 
of those States. This doctrine regulates all warfare in 
theory, though in practice only that on land. It should 
be possible to recognise, by a distinguishing mark, all 
men whom the State authorises to wage war for it, and 
who must, therefore, be treated as soldiers. We are 
not as yet all agreed on this point, and this failure to 
agree constitutes a grievous gap in international law. 
Humanity in war is entirely dependent on the question 
as to whether the soldier feels that his only opponent 
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is t'atj enemy's- s">if‘ur, ar.cl thai he need not fear an 
J:i: "lx h hi' ! li' ah fr ’rn eeery ptaaO,nt with whom 
iu La r. 1 ^ h’’ J ahrys half an hoar earlier. If 

•in* '.*i r ' ..m *; ihr u;,h o. hosiiie counlr^' does 
rut ka .'w v.L :.i t>i n 'wl as 'oidier, and whom to look 
upon nh'H.r m.nl iJ^hwayinur., he is driven to show 
Liniauh crnl and Iie.irtlcsb. No one can be regarded 
as a soiauT urie''.- he has taken the mihtary oath, unless 
he is suhji'ut to inLii..ry law, and urJoss he wears some 
distinctive teken, oven ii it be not (strictly speakipg) a 
cuniple'.c uiiiorni. It is a self-evident fact that bands 
of linaiilhuriti. d volunteers must expect to meet with 
harsh and ruthless treatment. It is imperative that we 
should come to sume sort of international agreement as 
to the tokens whereby one may know an armed man 
to be an actual member of an authorised army. This 
point was discussed at Brussels in 1874, and there the 
conflicting interests of the different parties were thrown 
into iiigh relief. Little Slates like Switzerland were in 
no way an.xioiis to bind themselves on such a question. 

Each State is, at present, its own judge in the matter, 
and must itself determine which of its enemies it pro- 
poses to treat as units of an army, and which as simple 
robbcTs. Regarded from a moral point of view, a real 
respect is due to the action of many “ Franc-tireurs ” in 
1S70 and tSyx, whom despair drove to try to save their 
country. But in the light of international law they 
were mere highwaymen. In the same way, Napoleon was 
right in 1809 to treat Schill and Ms associates as robbers. 
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XniK, a Priis^ki"! staC a.Tjc:r, hiul^Pl^ dt-cri‘C, arj 

iini!aC'i. ci riis nicn lo (Ics^^rij an d ihur* began to VtC.^e \v -t 
.\-d‘insT France. Ec tens tlicn, according to intcriia- 
:;oriaI latv, more than a robber chief. The 

King’s anger at tMs proceeding knew no bound'. What 
nar, there left to hold the State together if c\ery stall 
re'lioor chose to form a little army on his own ? But, in 
spite of these facts, Napoleon’s resolve to adhere to the 
letter of the law in this affair was an act of niiparallelcd 
cruelty, and also an act of great imprudence. Everyone 
with noble instincts will side with Schill. Schenkendorf 
felt this when he represented Schill as saying : 

•' My King himself will say to me, 

‘ Rest thou in peace, my faithful Schill.’ ” 

It would, however, be impossible to maintain that the 
enemy’s action was any infringement of international 
law. 

WTien it has once been determined who belongs lo the 
army, and who is entitled to the chivalrous treatment 
due to a prisoner of w&x, private property belonging to 
an enemy may be very generally spared. But in this 
matter also it must be clearly understood that we must 
not, in the name of humanity, outi'age the sense of 
honour of a nation. At the congress held at Brussels 
the Prussians proposed an international agreement that, 
in a conquered pi'ovincc, the civil government should 
pass ipso jure into the hands of the military authorities 
of the victorious army. Such an arrangement would. 




u-ad“ fi .n ' TLI G nr* in (.Lrrr.nd eapn^j-d all 
iLe 'crUr ' cl i ' a i t ’/ • acc:'.=r>med zo v:cu>ry. But 
cv.:ld \vc :'n ^'ly v.i-a tliit ?ni s-iaa Staa.‘ authorities 
shau’.ti, fcy ho c"riif^IL-d lo obey a Russian General ? 
Exec.'sira L'JXc-i.ily can I'Z.d to dishoixour, and thus 
become irJ,'';ii«n. WV expect our countrymen to use 
all lawful n.-an- t) d^nat the enemy. Think for a 
moment rl fiur owm past experiences. Every East- 
rni&sian krowi abcoat Pre~idt:n Bolina, who, during the 
Rnssian cn -.p.ifi >n, rarried .Tf ihe receipts and taxes to 
the hnvfu! Kinr. and did isR best to work against the 
enemy, shall that be f rbidd' n in the name of pliilan- 
thropy ? I' not patrii/L-i.t, i:t fLi' case, a higher duty ? 
It matters little wkthtr a R’.'siui., embittered by this 
kind of rcsLtaiice rx tb* pari of good atid honest Prus- 
sians, burns u f w more tidages than he at first pur- 
posid in Lis kruuti.-h mind. This is a consideration of 
far less irup' rtar.t e tirar. that a nation should keep the 
shield <i ii» hnnour bright. The mural possessions of 
a nation ought not to be destroyed in the name of 
humanity by mternational law. 

Even when the power of an enemy is purely military 
it is still iKSsiblo to give the utmost protection to private 
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property, proxided tlia; the members oi the hc&liu 
army are easily recognisable. Requisitions arc allowed 
it is a general practice to give promissory notes in ex- 
change. The task of getting them all paid is, of course, 
left to the conquered. War against private property 
as such, of which the laying waste of the Palatinate a1 
the end of the seventeenth century by Melac, furnish* j 
us with a dreadful example; the wanton burning oi 
villages is regarded to-dat'' by all civilised States as an 
infringement of the law of nations. Private property 
may only be injured in so far as such injury is absolutely 
essential to the success of the war. 

But international law becomes mere clap-trap when 
these principles are applied to barbarian nations. A 
negro tribe must be punished by having its villages 
burnt ; nothing will be achieved without an example 
of this kind. Any failure on the part of the German 
Empire to base its conduct on these principles to-day 
could not be said to proceed from hnmanity or a fine 
sense of justice, but merely from scandalous weakness.*** 

And even where dealing with civilised nations, it is 
right to legalise only those practices which are the real 
outcome of the general sense of obligation common to 
all the nations concerned. The State must not be used 
as an instrument wherewith to try experiments in humani- 
tarianism. How drastic an example of such an error 
is furnished by the Franco-Prussian war ! We declared, 
in a burst of false humanity, that wc would respect 

* X^ecture delivered during the winter of 1891 •2. 
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iLf‘ [riv:<te ;r - r *• i tir Fr. ..cii at .'t’a. Tue idea was 
1' ih il‘A .^r ,i .. W» laiAd, huv’kever, to ebsuve 

Jka.t a. 1 'I i.t r thire is cne — I mean Eb^- 

!.bJ I- . ■ tJb’ avt to biing schookd 

by a <b'( tl.-t.-Mi' ; v<- abo iail-.d tj rtali^-e that France 
w> lid ".i l y B’ 1 .- 1 xk i;i our o\rn coin. This on«- 
'id' i! fia'ir.aa L .rc in3t.nar5i‘':r'. simply released France 
from the -..cessiiy of u'^ing her navy to protect her 
m.'H ham. ship' a^.airi't German men-of-\var. Her whole 
ill i‘t wa: thus set free for the immediate purposes of war. 
The nxirine inlantrj’ and the really excellent marine 
arti’kry were I.'iiided, and during the winter wo very 
freqiu ntiy founri (lur'-fives fighting with these marines. 
It will thus be sein that the undertaking entered upon 
by Us mi.rely released troops to be used against our- 
selves. Every advance in humanitarianism as ex- 
pressed in international law should, therefore, be based 
on the principle of reciprocity. 

But there are many items about which we are in doubt, 
wiietlicr they are the property of the State or of private 
per f oils. The property of the State is, obviously and 
naturally, the Uwiul booty of the victor. This is prim- 
arily true of all kinds of military supplies in the -widest 
sense of the word, and of such things as State raUw'ays. 
But to which class must we relegate the rolling stock 
of the private railway companies, to which the State has 
granted an actual monopoly ? The enemy may, of 
course, use the railway plant belonging to these companies 
during the war ; but may he keep the carriages and 
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tr "i: ? Our tLCiAou co cIj hO uk7::i^ tlij « ^ \,c 2 r 

\\ci.h ” lAtVy ]’iSt cn?, in vicvr o: lhjuv j. the 

r- ''u. j lai'^-udy . Tlv y \\\rc, in acliia? lac^ tiu | lOjUty 
i rUv. Jrwdle, aid we kepi tlie cairiajt'- "i'uiicli \rv:; look, 
i.rel ^Xd llitiii Leak to France when terms oI peace were 
oiTirpLcl. 'jlie que-^iion is an ev^n more difficult one 
wLeii it rilatc-^ to banks. There are certain banks, anionic 
till 111 the Bilik of Germany, in which a body oi bankers 
uiiibide the coantry have a material interest. Such a 
practice is very useful from a commercial point of view ; 
the bank is thus kept in touch with the great business 
houses, and in a position to take its part in the com- 
merciai activities of the moment. It would be, however, 
a pure illusion to suppose that the Bank of Germany 
\¥OiiM thereby be saved from confiscation by a conqueror. 
All enemy would certainly look upon it as a State bank, 
and the fact that a few private persons had an interest 
ill it would in no way affect his decision. 

It has also become a principle of international law 
that the great treasures of civilisation, which serve the 
purposes of Art and Science, and arc looked upon as 
the property of humanity as a %vhoIe, shall be secured 
against theft and pillage. In earlier times this principle 
was trampled under foot. 

Iiiclividiial members of the standing armies, and all 
persons authorised to take part in national defence, have 
a right to demand honourable treatment as prisoners of 
war, and all attempts to force prisoners into the enemy's 
army is contrary to international law. It is, however. 
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. ’ I ' »’ jV bt .i ii d d'jnng the last 

.. 1 ft' tvt I V'hii g depends 
i j. r,' \JiicIi aaraales th^, age. 

\ ^ 1,1 t ‘ 1 ('< ntarj' the meranary 

> j, r \ trh d French regiment, 
( ,, , ! Tvi- Mfts, \\?s taken over by the 

-U I , nl}, to be lost by them at a 

! ,ter ( i , s;. ft :1 '1 e. ■* t \ l r .0 Jie Swedes. At Stralsund 
V \ ~ I * t i iC j. r, '.d IS, \Mth whom it finally 
r ’i ft, i. I r lA* name of “Jung Anhalt.” But 
tth Fr Jirrl ti., Creat lured the captured Saxons 
Ui.i ill in, -. .d Pima, it became evident 

tint u praitiee t.ia L had once Decn followed as a matter 
et coMfecli-idi f'd mcrimj impossible. On that occasion 
I'.s Sixr b' r. J lum the Prussian Army in hordes 
Xowrdcj ..n J,l< r. pt ot tLi^ kind Mould be not only a 
p. ij ..b t i wii ..,v m ' t I f international law, but also an 
uLfard’l Li! pu<\ oi Aupidity. 

It s ‘ta t'l'h > it ,atK g that every State has not only 
tbi j ,!b to ],jt also to declare itself neutral 

m the war, et utid r, a-? far a^ material conditions permit. 
If a Slats IN !ot in a e 'ralition to maintain its neutrality, 
ail t.iik abjil tl.s 'dme is mere clap-trap. Neutrality 
nt i da UN muf h de Liiehng as the partisanship of belii- 
gen m suilfa It i> the duty of a neutral State to dis- 
aim 4 Vi ly si dn r who crosses its borders. If it is 
unable to do so the circumstances justify the belligerent 
States in ceasing to obatrve its neutrality, even if it has 
allowed an armed enemy to enter but one village. 



!XTER^ lT}'r\iT 

It IS, to be n^rettcd bat a «! arp d:s u AJ 

dtcTOTi in mililarv law bti-wccn *1^ w irlcinc;'- on land 
a. d its woriangs at st.ii x'di tvin b-’vv to see 
iuiu bi struck by the ui'-as nrliancc of F.t j idi 
natal f aw r on UDuvr-ial CiUt ire and juj^noc \V<^ h.ve 
not a= Vet obtained a “balance of poWii’' at sea, end 
Schiller’s melancholy dictum, therefore, stJl holds good 


"Among the weves is chaos 
And nothing can bo oorav,d upon the Sta " 

Such a state of things is deeply humiliating lo our pride 
as a civilised nation. England is alone to blame, for 
England is so immensely pre-eminent at sea that she 
can do whatever she likes. All who desire to be humane, 
all who thirst to realise in some degree the ideals of 
international law on the high seas, must work for a 
balance of power in this direction also. One is con- 
stantly surprised by the infatuation of public opinion 
at the present day. Countries marching on the wrong 
road are always glorified, and the sentimentality of 
Belgian exponents of international law, and England’s 
barbarous views regarding maritime law, are perpetually 
admired. All the other Powers would be prepared to 
allow free circulation, under certain conditions, to mer- 
chant ships in time of war ; England alone maintains 
the principle that no distinction is to he made at sea 
between the property of the State and tliat of pri- 
vate persons. And as long as this one Power insists on 
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i-ir", ■ , a Jj ■ njub^ ira-i. I m 

*1 ''’ll I' I tijf th.-', lllic rimditions 

\ -- i ~ ’ I j ri V 1 la tlie sarae 

ft' ‘ a nv • ’■tit I ' oi cornnicrcc 

'n , 'i ■ -1 'i!n imaa.rity i i pruato 

r r , . ' . 'i. * 'iv ir Cai , lii refnri'. nt'vtr br 

i uti . 1 ‘b.' u-' ir d to pri odo properly on 

.aj u ; fjai 'b ' i : i : > • n \^hy I'lvai warfare should 
ti r » \'i r t nil' e tn 1> pi:. 03/, or why the belligerent 
PoH 1= 'bfiiui 1 t ititlid ■‘o snatch mdiscriminately 
tL ji v P • ii ntla 1 ■« mt rchants. 

i’lj iw hri'. li’tl^erto or.h" progressed through 
the iPi »*' i -h .n\i( ^ ni strond-dass Powers. One is 
r 'Jiur'''t'd at i’’try nitsntr.t with the dictum that the 
f\ n<.r- ra rhsv n f > : dopt humaner methods by their 
dtdn tc -''rvu th ir amt purposes. Herein, also, lies 
till <'\j ’ a <Ji n of th’ *fiiirtb made by the second-class 
in'vi ^ tit lu I huinautr maritime law. It is not 
that ll)'' l.i h . re wrr-e | topic than wc are, and if 
wc wei" in iLt ir [ i 'iiiiei we rrafeht p» rhaps imitate their 
cuiiduci. i.ir’v as i/Sc the navies of the second 
rank unirtd tlicin-tivcs in an alliance for armed neu- 
trality, and iiid di>wn the principle, firstly, that the 
flag mu-t prdtct the raer('h,irdisc over which it floats, 
and that arrkk.^ ot commerce having no definite connec- 
tiem with waI 'hdl be allowed free passage on a neutral 
ship ; and, stcondly, that every blwlcade must be an 
actual one, and that no Power has the right to declare 
an c'ntire line of tOvist blockaded unless the approaches 
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' i r. .a.N cl'-" d 1»\’ iL. Ti’“i'--cicc fii 

I ^ " 4“ 

A t'vi'a «iib«f'tr:c-T't' 3 ' nc<> ir ii'n.'ii Table 

vr-,r.A '• Ih 'e frlrcipk> in law. To-da}/ 

1.1 /u ml brs at ia>t ac,r<XG to allots' that tlic 11 iq covn-s 
ik in rtbandi f*. TLib coicesslon is the oinc imp oi 
flic (I-VlI >pmept of North American naval power. If 
the qufbtlf'ii had been one ior Germany to decide she 
would J01114 ago have procured some intemational agree- 
ment on the immunity of private property at sea. Theory 
alone is, however, powerless in questions of international 
law, if the actual power of the States concerned does 
not in some measure correspond with it. 

To conclude then, the conviction grows upon us that 
it can never be the task of political science to build up 
for itself a phantastic structure in the air ; for only that 
is truly human which has its roots in the historical facts 
of actual life. The destinies of nations are worked out 
by means of a scries of repulsions and attractions, and 
they follow the law of a principle of development whose 
ultimate end is veiled from mortal eyes. Its very trend 
is hidden from us except at rare moments. We must 
seek to understand the ways in which divine intelligence 
has gradually revealed itself in the midst of ail the con- 
fficting movements of life ; we must not seek to dominate 
history. The noblest quality of the practical statesman 
is Ms ability to point to the signs of the times, and to 
realise in some measure how universal history may 
develop at a given moment. Further, nothing becomes 
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i’ ici:tr. r ih"n n:'-de?ty. The circumstances 
wi'a v*vi u he i, vr.J. d r.p'jn to deal are so various 
• cnr'-’ra.i d ht*" !ic must guard against being 
c. T:j^d. uvr.y d .rl: '‘uC .mcertaii He must 

p 'is'n Lir.' U tj d -irzcf .niy th? rcrdly attainable, and 
in Bt ti’ g hi' aim j IulIv and hieadfabtly in view. 
I sla’i L ‘ Li li y <ii have Larnt during the course 
cf liiv*-!* IciLures iiOw manifold are the component parts 
whi'-'h go to make up a Li.'t'uiral fact, and how it becomes 
Un, il’.trefore, to be mo-t dcii'ocratc in giving a verdict 
in pu'litical mat'ars. I siiall indeed be satisfied if 
Letup s havu taught \ou to cultivate that modesty 
which is the tfsential uutcome of true learning. 



FIRST ATTEMPTS AT GERMAX 
COLOXISATIOX. 

The strange confusion of ideas which we owe to our 
huctiiating and cinticjiialcd party-doings is nowhere so 
glaringly obvious as in the xridely spread opinion that 
the y^Oiingtr gtneiatioii to-day is more conservatively 
inclined than the older. Some are glad of this, while 
otheis lament it and attribute it to the seductive arts of 
reactionary teachers ; but hardly anyone disputes it as 
a fact. And yet it is absolutely absurd to think so, for 
ever since the beginning of the world the young have 
always been more free thinking than the old, because 
they possess the happy privilege of living more in the 
future than the present, and nothing justifies the assump- 
tion that this natural law has ceased to hold good nowa- 
dajs. For though the new generation may turn away 
with indifierence from the catchwords of the older 
Liberalism, this only shows that a new age with new ideals 
is dawning. In these young men, whose childhood was 
illuminated by the sun of Sedan, national pride is not 
a feeling attained to, as in their fathers’ case, by hard 
struggles, but it is a strong, spontaneous passion. They 
sing their “Germany, Germany above all!” with a 

'93 N 
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jr-yl:S ccr;nd<::':';r-.:'. ri' i-trong chsracters 

r.^i 'SSir yv: Ac c-."':!;"! chcri:;h. They regard the 
Earu,; tj:' 'tghte. which to their elders 

wruE e.r. a;:;'! eee'e ;it rrr;.--’. as a ■p.can;-; to an end. 
Tile (The- (C’ hi.';; ir e.Mid'.ieo: is that the yc’ung giant who 
!i;ii i'i'E' U.-e IrniEi iiis cgvciiiis should now use 

hi.i siriKEg aTTi!',' to E-dv.iree' lit-e dvilis.ation of mankind and 
to niti’te Thw. (hTn:;.n earn;? both formidable and precious 
to the world. Tiicrof'ire rnir (Ici-inan youth were thrilled 
as by an ehtcertc. .-hock when, in August, 1S84, the news 
came that our ii-ag wav-ed upon the coast of Angra Pequena 
and the Crtrn(.;r-oor.;;, and that Germany had taken the 
first nicdc&l but decided step in the path of independent 
colonisation. 

iVi the ancient political system of Europe, which was 
a Tcstilt of the weakness of its Central States, a new cora- 
binavion ot States has succeeded, founded on the strength 
of Cemrai Europe. By means of a pacific policy on a 
large scale our Government has obliged the other con- 
tineutisl Powers to adapt; themselves to the new order 
oi things, wliile our legislation at the same time labours 
to quell thc! social mtre-st which threatens the foundations 
of a!i civilisation. Thiis before our eyes is being fulfilled 
the prophecy oi the Crowt) Prince Frederick that his 
country would be one day so strong as to guard peace by 
righteous dealing, not by inspiring fear ; and it is only 
one more necessary step in the path of this pacific policy 
if Germany at last sets herself to take her proper share 
in the great work of expansive civilisation. Like so many 
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otner ir)i(CA3i:-, oi t-ie sixteenth century which 

Im-e been fin,-i fulfilled in uur days, the proud expression 
■•ii ruondo e poco/’ v/hich in iiie days of Cohimbns 
rounded like an empty I'noaot, is now being verified. 
Kcjw iiiat \rc can sail round the world in eleven weeks 
it IS really sniail, and its political future is discernible to 
the fore.sccing c-ye. 

With full confidence we may say to-day that the democ- 
racies of the European nations and their descendants 
will one day govern the whole world. China and Japan 
may possibly still for centuries preserve their old peculiar 
forms of civilisation, together with a strong blending of 
European culture ; in India— though this is by no means 
certain— an independent Indian nationality may be 
evolved from the intermingling of countless races and 
religions; finally— which is still more improbable— the old 
bellicose Islam, when it has been driven out of Europe, 
may form a new powerful State in Asia Minor; but with 
the exception of these countries, in the whole world no 
other nation is to be found that can in the long run with- 
stand the immense superiority of European arms and 
commerce. The barrier is broken, and the stream of 
European colonisation must pour unceasingly over all the 
world, far and near, and those who live in the twentieth 
century will be able for the first time in all seriousness to 
speak of a “ world-history.” We must at the same time 
remember that ” trees are not allowed to grow into the 
sky.”* Nowhere in nature is mere largeness a decisive 

* German proverb* 
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fact'jr, Jiut r-.- c .r 'j*’,'.* earth, jo far as we can guess, 
i-- tiK r*j» .~t b in th,: olar sj'stem, so this ancient 
mubiis:"! bur f' , 5 -''as- v-'t ,:rcat a scale internationa! 

intcrcfcih ::ut’ t, kr ti ux. and in any conceivable future, 
will ahuv. . r niaij! tb. iieart of the world, the home of all 
ert^tivf cniturt, due thmdore the place where all the 
in’.j*orfant questions of political po%ver will be decided. 
All coir nie-. arc like engrafted shoots : they lack the youth- 
ful vigour which results from natural growth from a root. 
lh»re is indeed a wonderful growth of commercial pros- 
perity when the rich capital and skilled energy of a civilised 
nation comt in contact with the untouched resources 
tf a new country- ; but quiet mental composure, the source 
of all enduring w'orks of art and science, does not find a 
f.ivourable atmosphere in the restless hurry of colonial 
life. How mucli more richly furnished by nature were 
the Greek colonies in South Italy and Sicily than their 
little motherland. There lay luxurious Sybaris, there 
Syracuse, the metropolis of the Hellenic world, there 
Akragas, "fairest city of mortals,” as Pindar calls it, 
surpassing Athens herself in splendour and renown. And 
yet how small appears the share of this richly favoured 
land in everything which lends value and significance to 
the history of Greece. 

Similarly, the history of North America, the greatest 
of all modem colonies, only confirms former experience. 
The economic energy of this growing nation has already 
performed miracles upon miracles ; her giant railways, 
which cast into the shade all similar works in the old world. 
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stretch Irom sea to sea. Still, in spite of all auguries, the 
star of the world’s history shows hitherto no tendency 
to move westwards. That wealth of inteliectua! life 
which Washington once hoped for his country has failed 
to appear, and many who, weary' of Europe, went to 
America have come back, weary of America because 
they could not breathe the exhausted air of the land 
of the Almighty Dollar. 

How often have the newspapers of both hemispheres 
referred to the future New Zealander, who, according to 
Macaulay’s famous prophecy, is one day to look from 
the broken pillars of London Bridge on the immeasurable 
ruins of London ! But anyone who soberly tests this 
majestic vision will arrive at the comforting conclusion 
that the said New Zealander is hardly likely ever to be 
m the position to undertake his archaeological journey 
to those ruins. Christian nations cannot perish, and 
the earth no longer harbours such countless swarms of 
youthful barbarians, such as once destroyed the Roman 
Empire. There is a great probability that the nations 
of Europe, when the habitable globe has been covered 
with their colonies, will not sink from their height, but 
attain new vigour by the emigration of their superfluous 
populations and the fulfilment of their new tasks of 
civilisation. When the first Spanish explorers landed 
in America they bathed eagerly in every spring, because 
they hoped there, in the West, to find the legendary 
Fountain of Youth. The time seems approaching 
when that longing of the early discoverers will find its 
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fi JAlment, and die Xev. will prove a ‘‘Fuiiinain of 

Yoath ” fui iu a dt<pa stiisc diaii tii^y once 

tiioiigiil. TiiFoegh tne Cuio:ii;?acian of tiie distant regions 
of tlie Cal la tiie LXtv^y ut Lar >pe aKo acquires a newer, 
rklitr Mgnificance, and (kiinr:n\ , with full riglil, demands 
tliat she siijiild : ot be u-fi beLixxl in this great rivalry 
ui nations. She feds not only mortified in her political 
ambition when Ail considerb tier position in the trans- 
atlantic world, but she fe^lb also a kind of moral shame- 
lacedness when obliged lo confers that we Germans 
have oniy contributed a ^'ery liiile to ihe great cosmo- 
politan works of modern international intercourse. The 
fuanding of the International Postal Union and the part 
tve took in the building of the St. Goihard Railway — 
these are almost our oniy services in this sphere, and 
how they shrink into i^^igniiicance when compared with 
the achitivemenls of English colonial policy, or even 
with the works of the Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

This feeling of shame is all the more oppressive because 
we can assert ihat Germany yields to no nation in its 
capacity for founding colonies. In the countries on the 
right of the Elbe our nation once carried out the greatest 
and most fniitfal schemes of colonisation which Europe 
has seen since the days of the Roman Empire ; for here 
it succeeded in obliterating the usual distinction between 
colony and motherland so completely, that these colonised 
lands formed the nucleus of our new system of States, 
and since Luther's time were able to take part in the 
intellectual progress of the nation, as equal allies of the 
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older stock. For more than two iiundrcd years Ger- 
many, solely by the power of its I'ree citizens, held 
supremacy over the northern seas. By means of her 
commercial colonies the slumbering capacities of Scandi- 
navia for intercourse with other nalious were awakened, 
and certainly it was not duo to our fathers’ fault, but 
to an unavoidable tragic fate, that the glory of the 
Hanseatic League perished. This was at the same time 
that the Italians, our old companions in misfortune, lost 
command of the sea in the South. For to et^’ery age and 
every nation a limit of power is assigned. It was im- 
possible that the two nations which through the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation had opened up the way 
for modern civilisation should, at the very time when 
the discovery of the New World had ruined all the usual 
routes of commerce, be able to rival the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in their foreign conquests. 

It was not till later that the Germans incurred the 
guilt of a grievous sin of omission, in the long, dreary 
time of peace which followed the Schmalkaldic War. 
Then it was that the German Protestants had a safe 
prospect of recovering the last command of the sea, if 
they had united with their kindred co-religionists in 
the Netherlands. But at this most discreditable period 
of our modern history the two national faults, which 
still now so often hamper our economic energy — doc- 
trinaire idealism and easy-going self-indulgence— were 
strongly flourishing. The nation degenerated through 
theological controversies and the coarse sensuality of a 
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peace. She L-fl it io the Dutch to break the 
naval power of the Spaniards, and afterwards to the 
English to subdue the Dutch conquerors. Everyone 
know.; how lerriblj' the sins of those years of peace were 
punishad by the dire ruin of our ancient civilisation. 
During the two centuries of struggle which followed, 
when we had painfully to recover the rule in our own 
country, every attempt at German colonisation was 
naturally impossible. The ingenious African schemes 
of the Great Elector weie far in advance of their time ; 
they w'cre doomed to failure; a feudal agricultural 
country, without a sea-board, could not possibly main- 
tain control over a remote colonial possession for any 
length of time. 

But even during this long period of inland quietude 
our nation has show'n that she is, according to her capacity 
and position in the world, the most cosmopolitan of all 
peoples ; she lost neither the old impulse to seek the 
distant, nor the power to assert herself valiantly among 
foreign nations. On all the battle-fields of the world 
German blood flowed in streams ; most of tbe crovras of 
Europe fell into the hands of German royal houses ; 
and it was really through the power of Germany that 
Russia was enrolled among the nations of Europe. It 
is true that this vast expenditure of overflovdng national 
forces only ratified anew the lament of Goethe that the 
Germans were respectable as indhiduals, but despicable 
as a whole. Again and again the voice of Fate called 
to us “ sic VOS non vobis.” And when in recent times 
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tiie peoples of the Anglo-Saxon stock began to divide 
the transatlantic world between them, the Germans 
were again their unwearied associates. German traders 
rivalled the leading firms of the world from Singapore 
to Philadelphia. Millions of Germans helped the North 
Americans to conquer their part of the world for 
civilisation. 

But the Germans at home had, so long as the Federal 
Diet ruled over them, too heavy domestic cares to think 
seriously about the lot of their emigrants. They made 
a virtue of necessity, and in their philosophic way evolved 
the doctrine that it was the historic destiny of the German 
spirit to blend far out there in the West with the genius 
of other nations. It is true that the Americans found a 
less obscure description for this mysterious “ blending,” 
though they now vainly seek to disavow it ; they said, 
“ The Germans form an excellent fertiliser for our 
people ! " When, just twenty years ago — though I had 
then no anticipation of the near fulfilment of German 
destinies, I ventured, in my treatise " Federal State 
and Unified State,” to make the heretical remark that 
only those States which possessed naval power and 
ruled territories across the sea could rank in future as 
Great Powers, I was severely taken to task by various 
critics. With the immeasurable superiority which, as 
is well-known, the judge possesses over the culprit, they 
told me that these were old-fashioned ideas, and that 
since the times of the American War of Independence 
and the foimding of the Spanish colonies the period of 
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cul.jni'atioii tuirt' lo m s,iKl. Sacii was the general 
opinion in in dayt, ul the Federal Diet. 

Mi‘ar.Vv’hii(‘, E: gland, not ixonhling herself about the 
vd-duin t.f oir fiiilC'Opiiical hi-.tcrians, continued to 
lOitrnd her col^ nial erupiiv over he.if the world. 

Since then isr u’ 'Lro: j,eiy public seiiliinent has changed ! 
\\> now luok I, .It into the world with other claims than 
lorrneriy. ilspLciaiiy i; this the case with those Germans 
who live abroad, who lut'e a far livelier appreciation ot 
the ble.'jings of tii*= new empire than we at home. The 
uneasy ferment of the last five years, although accom- 
panied by thi' disintegration of ancient parties and an 
abundance of wild animosity and ungrateful fault- 
finJing, has also given rise to some wholesome self- 
cririeism ; we ha%’p had our attention drawn to our 
wt aimesses, and begin to perceive in how many respects 
we come short of worthily occupying the position of a 
great nation. During these last years, without any 
pressure from authcrit}-', there has risen from the people 
themselves a spontaneous demand for German colonies 
witli as much emphasis and confidence in the future 
as former!}' accompanied the demand for a German 
Fleet. Since F. Fabri first discussed the subject, a 
whole literature on the colonial question has come into 
existence. In the course of these discussions the Germans 
discovered with joyful surprise that, outside official 
circles, we possessed a considerable number of practical 
political writers, which can console us for the increasing 
dreariness and impoverishment of our parliamentary 
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!ifi ^ By t lie |a ten I: ciideavours oJ our brave travellers, 
nrr sioikiries, and mercliaiits, tlie lirbl otlempt at German 
colonisatiofi has had the way prepared for it, and lias 
ban rendired possible. Germanj^'s modest gains on the 
Alrican coast only aroused allention in the world at 
la-’iie bi cause everyone knew that they were not due, 
as in the case of the colonising experiments of the Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg to the bold idea of a great mind, 
but because a whole nation greeted them with a joyful 
cry, '' At Iasi ! At last ! 

For a nation that suffers from continual over-produc- 
tion, and sends j^early 200,000 of her children abroad, the 
question of colonisation is vital. During the first years 
which followed the restoration of the German Empire 
well-meaning people began to hope that the constant 
draining away of German forces into foreign countries 
would gradually cease, together with the political persecu- 
tions, the discontent, and the petty domestic coercive 
laws of the good old times. This hope was disappointed, 
and was doomed to be so, for those political grievances 
were not the only nor even the most important causes 
of German emigration. In the short time since the 
establishment of the empire the population has increased 
by a full eighth, and this rapid growth, in spite of all the 
misery which it involves, is nevertheless the characteristic 
of a healthy national life, which, in its careless conscious- 
ness of power, does not trouble itself with the warnings 
of the ” two-child system.'' It is true that Germany 
is as yet by no means over-populated, least of all in those 
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rioiih-y i^lem frun, which the atreain of eraigra- 

tiuH l^u’A^ ntjsi Many fjf our emigrants, if 

iLt-y f\L-n i'ed ij re the same untiring diligence which 
ill ‘xoTiJoie ncc, ^-lCy > niorces on them in America, could 
rtl'^o pi (‘-per in tik'ir fdd fatherland. But there are 
piLriud'5 of u .mit iliation, and again periods in which 
the iiupuisc tvj wander works like a dark, elementary 
ftower on ll;e national spirit. Just as the song, “ East- 
ward-^ ' Eastwards ’ ” once rang seductively through the 
viilagcs of Flanders, so countless numbers dream now 
of the land of marveis across the sea. And just as little 
as prudential counsel could restrain the crusaders from 
tiiidr sacred enterprise, so little can considerations of 
rea'^on prevail against the vague longing for the West. 
It is also easj’ to calculate that our population, provided 
it- growth continues as before, must in no distant future 
ri^^e to a hundred millions and more ; then their father- 
land would be too narrow for the Germans, even if 
Prussia reMimed the colonisation of its eastern border- 
lands in the old Frederician style, and found room in 
the estates there for thousands of peasants and long- 
lease tenants. According to all appearance German 
emigration will .still for a long while remain an unavoid- 
able necessity, and it becomes a new duty for the mother- 
land to take care that her tvandering children remain 
true to their nationality, and open new channels for her 
commerce. This is in the first place more important 
than our political control of the lands we colonise. A 
State whorf frontiers march with those of three great 
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Po'« er&, and whose seaboard lies open towards a fourth, 
will generally only be able to carry on great national 
wars and must keep its chief military forces carefully 
collected in Europe. The protection of a remote, easily 
threatened colonial empire would involve it in em- 
barrassments and not strengthen it. 

And just now, after our good nature has striven all 
too long not to be forced into the humiliating confession, 
we are at last obliged to admit that the German emi- 
grants in North America are completely lost to our State 
and our nationality. Set in the midst of a certainly 
less intellectual but commercially more energetic people, 
the nationality of the German minority must inevitably 
be suppressed by that of the majority, just as formerly 
the French refugees were absorbed in Germany. And 
as the expulsion of the Huguenots was for France a huge 
misfortune, the effects of which are still operative, so 
the German emigration to North America is an absolute 
loss for our nation — a present given to a foreign country 
without any equivalent compensation. 

Moreover, for the general cause of civilisation, the 
anglicizing of the German-Americans is a heavy loss. 
Even the Frenchman Leroy-Beaulieu confesses this with 
praiseworthy impartiality ; among Germans there can 
be no question at all but that human civilisation suffers 
loss every time a German is turned into a Yankee. 
All the touching proofs of faithful recollection which the 
motherland has received from the German-Americans 
since the year 1870 does not alter the fact that all German 
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idiAt pr< \ L 1 ' *■ ” thiir iii''. Lonit , in commerce they 
eicn hxi in< oj i nicimf’" aid \oliintanly or iuioJun- 
tanl}, i.c!p to irjuie (icn an a^ncnltuic by a deprefesmp; 
ijvairt Ihe octipraera^ i'oicc of their new circiim- 
atarcc^ luiniKis them t> dnest themselves of their 
nationalitv, until ptPmpi at last nothing is left them 
but a platonic lepaid lor (.jcimian literature. 

llieretoie it n quite justifiible on the ground of national 
"■tlf-preser\ anon that the new German Colonial Union 
should ‘'Cei for wajs and means to divert the stream of 
Geiman emigiantsiiito lands where they run no danger of 
losing th« ir nationality. Such a territory has been 
already found in the =outh of Brazil. There, unassisted, 
and bomitinip^ t.\cn ^u^ptcied, by the motherland 
German nationality remains quite intact for three genera- 
tions, and uur rapidly increasing export trade with Porto 
Alegre shows that the commerce of the old home profits 
greatly by the loyalty of her emigrant children. Other 
such territories will also be discovered if our nation enters 
with prudence and boldness on the new era now opening 
to the colonising energy of Europeans, 
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tlic c» 0 ‘’-.<-'>g oi Africa bcgirio the Idot epoch of 
gicat di5C''\5.iie'. ^\heii once the centre of the Da^k 
Con*menl tics open, the whole globe, with the exception 
d few r gions wiiicn will be always inaccessible to civili- 
ution is also opciicd befoie European eyes. The common 
intricst ot dll nations — with the exception of England 
— demands that these new acquisitions of modern times 
should be dealt with in a more liberal, just, and humane 
way than the former ones, winch only profited the nations 
of the Iberian Peninsula in order finally to ruin them. 
The summoning of the Congo Conference and our under- 
star ding with France show that our Government knows 
how to estimate properly the importance of this crisis. 
As a sea-power of the second rank, Germany is in colonial 
politics the natural representative of a humane law of 
nations, and since England, now fully occupied with 
Egyptian aftaiis, will hardly oppose the united will of all 
the other Powers, there is ground for hope that the con- 
ference will have a happy issue and open the interior of 
Africa to the free rivalry of all nations. Then it will be 
our turn to show what we can do ; in those remote regions 
the power of the State can only follow the free action of 
the nation and not precede it. In this new world it must 
be seen whether the trivial pedantry of an unfortunate 
past, after just now celebrating its orgies in the struggle of 
the Hansa towns against the national Customs Union, has 
at last been overcome for ever, and whether the German 
trader has enough self-confidence to venture on rivalry 
with the predominant financial strength of England. 
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Tht v,]' \ih' ihtr the founding of German, 

f-gi’Ct;.to ui 'o . i., ;; . ij> in the intcnor of Africa ; 

th rs. V . . • r' .1! h -I ppijit unity for fnundiiig mer- 
ran'ili r ni - v,hir; ,\i". -i-iiM a rich return. After 
d< jtine K ‘.rt t o ’ b.uiv hr ^o many centuries we 
nitij’ \\i '1 t Cl .u •'* ; 'i;<L nn the vvonr of fortune. In 
South Afnc<. cJ > < nc'iniAauceb are decidedly favourable 
frr Ub. Ln,,li !: cfuruial po!icy, which has been successful 
f vcreavhtr.' ch c. hub not been fortunate at the Cape. The 
c!vi!i.?ation w liich fl* i-nhlieB there is Teutonic and Dutch. 
The attitude of Hr, '.and, wavering between weakness and 
violence, has evoked jmong the brave Dutch Boers a 
dtadiy ineradicable hatred. Moreov'er, since the Dutch 
have in the Indo-Chinese islands abundant scope for their 
colonising cnergv’, it would only be a natural turn of 
events if their German kindred should hereafter, in some 
form or other, undertake the protectorate of the Teutonic 
population of South Africa, and succeed as heirs of the 
hnglifh in a neglected colony which since the opening of 
the Suez Canal has little more value for England. 

If our nation dares decidedly to follow the new path of 
an independent colonial policy it will inevitably become 
involved in a conflict of interests with England. It lies 
in the nature of things I hat the new Great Pow’er of Central 
Europe must come to an understanding with all the other 
Great Powers. We have already made our reckoning with 
Austria, with France, and with Russia ; our last reckoning, 
that with England, will probably be the most tedious and 
the most difficult ; for here we are confronted by a 
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line oi policy vrliich for centuries, almost iinliindercd 
by the other Powers, aims directly at maritime supremacy. 
How long has Germany in all seriousness believed this 
insular race, which among ail the nations oi Europe 
is undoubtedly imbued wth the most marked national 
selfishness, whose greatness consists precisely in its hard, 
inaccessible one-sidedness, to be the magnanimous pro- 
tector of the freedom of all nations ! Now at last our 
eyes begin to be opened, and we recognise, what clear- 
headed political thinkers have never doubted, that 
England’s State-policy since the days of William III 
has never been anything else than a remarkably shrewd 
and remarkably conscienceless commercial policy. The 
extraordinary successes of this State-policy have been 
purchased at a high price, consisting in the first place of a 
number of sins and enormities. The history of the English 
East India Company is the most defiled page in the annals 
of modern European nations, for as the shocking vam- 
pirism of this merchant-rule sprang solely from greed, 
it carmot be excused, as perhaps the acts of Philip 11 or 
Robespierre may be, by the fanaticism of a political 
conviction. 

A still more serious factor in the situation is, that owing 
to her transatlantic successes England has lost her position 
as a European Great Power ; in negotiations on the 
Continent her voice counts no longer, and all the great 
changes which have recently occurred in Central Europe 
took place without England’s participation, though for 
the most part accompanied by impotent cries of rage 

o 
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|u-tnl-d lic-irv 1 wLirh all have gradually been 

r^nciving t.va-,:. En.l.vd. Frc.m the point ot view 
(,f iitin-alLr. a ’-a'.v L'lJanfl is to-day the place where 
!>aTbauMn ro.gn- ; it i- i-ngiandS lar.it alone that naval 
Mar i- tt-day only an ergani^td piracy, and a humane 
marituBc international law cannot be established in the 
world ti.l a balance of potter exists at sea as it long has 
on land, and no State can dare any longer to permit itself 
everj-ihinii. English politicians were never at a loss for 
philanthropic phrased ttith tthich to cloak their commer- 
cial calculatiuns ; at one time they alleged the necessity 
of inaintairdng the balance of power in Europe, at another 
the abolition of slavery, at another constitutional freedom ; 
and yet their national policy, like every policy which 
aims at the unreasonable goal of world supremacy, always 
reckoned, as its foundation principle, on the misfortunes 


of all other nations. _ _ _ . 

England’s commercial supremacy had its origin m 
the discords on the Continent, and owing to her brilliant 
successes, which were often gained without a struggle, 
there has grown up in the English people a spirit of 
arrogance for which “Chauvinism” is too mild an 
expre-4on. Sir Charles Dilke, the well-known Radical 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, in his book, “ Greater 
Britain,” wliich is often mentioned, but, alas ! too little 
read here, claims, as necessary acquisitions for “ Greater 
Biiiain,” China, Japan. Chili, Peru, the La Plata States, 
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tlic tdblelandb of Africa — in short, the whole world. 
In spite of the outrageous ill-usage of Ireland, and the 
bestial coarseness of the London mob, he calls Great 
Britain the land which from the earliest time exhibits 
the greatest amount of culture and insight, together 
with the least intermixture of ignorance and crime. He 
looks confidently forward to the time when Russia and 
France will only be pygmies by the side of England. In 
only three passages does he deign to make a cursory 
mention of the Germans. One of them is when he asks 
indignantly whether we really wish to be so selfish as to 
decline to support with German money the Euphrates 
Railway, which is indispensable to Greater Britain ? 
Thus, then, the manifold glories of the world’s history, 
which commenced with the empire of the monosyllabic 
Chinese, are to conclude their melancholy cycle with 
the empire of the monosyllabic British ! 

In opposition to such claims — and the impetuous 
politician only gives incautious utterance to what all 
England thinks — all the nations of Europe are united 
together by a common interest. Since the growing 
industries of the Continent have outgrown the possibility 
of being exploited by England, and the mutual under- 
standing of the three Emperors has ensured peace on 
the Continent, and even France has begun to accustom 
herself to the new and more sustainable balance of 
power, the foundations of English maritime supremacy 
have begun to be shaken. It is neither necessary nor 
probable that the further development of these tendencies 
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tlu^Ll;d lead to a Ivaropoari war; Holland, for example, 
loot her co:r.r.,i.rcial s’lprei-iC-cy not tlirougli war, but 
tLrfj-jj.Ii tlij tetider embraces of her English ally. The 
Power which is stro: gest on kind cannot cherish the wash 
tf» attain maritime supremacy aiso. German policy is 
national and co-smopolitan ai the same time ; it counts, 
otherwise than Britisii policy does, on the peaceful 
prosperity of her neighbours. We can rejoice without 
reserve at each advarxe of the Russians in Central Asia 
and each French success in Tongking. Our ambition onl}’ 
reaches thus far, that in the still uncolonised quarters of 
the earth, wind and sun should be fairly divided between 
the civilised nations. If the Congo Conference succeeds 
in checking the high-handed arbitrariness of England in 
Central Africa, the first united repulse of English en- 
croachments will not be the last, since, outside Europe, 
there is no need for the interests of the continental Powers 
to collide. The great German seaport towms, at present 
imbued with a half-mutinous spirit toward the Govern- 
ment, have the prospect of a new period of revival ; it is 
from the Hansa towns that the bold pioneers of our 
nation in Africa come. What Schiller at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century wrote about the 
greedy polyp-like arms of England is not out of date 
to-day ; but we hope that when the twentieth century 
dawns the transatlantic world will have already learnt 
that the Germans to-day no longer, as in Schiller’s day, 
«scape from the str«s of life into the stfli and holy places 
of the heart. 
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15//1 June, 1888. 

Foe the .second lime within a hundred days the nation 
stands at the bier of its Emperor. After the most for- 
tunate of all her rulers, she laments the most unfortunate. 
It seems as if in the course of the history of our Emperors, 
not only imperial splendour was to have a new birth but 
the tremendous tragic vicissitudes of fate were also to 
be renewed. It was in very truth under the guidance 
of God, as he so often said in simple humility, that the 
Emperor Wilhelm I reached the pinnacle of universal 
fame, against all human calculation and reckoning, and 
far beyond his own hope. In his steady ascent, however, 
he proved fully competent to each new and greater task, 
fill, arrived at the last limit of life, he ended his days in a 
halo of glory. In death also he was the effective uniter 
of the Germans, who, to the accompaniment of the cannon- 
thunder of his battles, had, for the first time after centuries, 
known the happiness of Joy at complete victories, and now 
gathered round his funeral vault in the unanimity of 
hallowed grief. During the years when the character 
of a growing man usually takes its decisive bent, Prince 

Wilhelm could only cherish the ambition some day, as 
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his father’s or brother’s rommander-in-chief, to lead the 
Armies of Piussia to new victories. Himself almost the 
youngest among the champions of the War of Liberation, 
he shared with Gneiecnau, %vith Clausewitz, and all the 
political tijinkers of the Prussian Army the conviction that 
Germany's new western frontier was as untenable as its 
loose confederation of States, and that only a third Punic 
War could finally decide the old struggle for power between 
Gauls and Germans, and secure the independence of the 
German State. i\!l through the quiet period of peace he 
held fast by this hope. As early as the year 1840 he copied 
out in his own hand-witing Becker’s song, " Our Rhine, 
free German river, they ne’er shall take away,” and 
finished the last words, ” Till the last brave German warrior 
beneath its stream ia laid,” with that bold flourish of 
the pen which afterwards in the Emperor’s signature 
became familiar to the whole world. Hatred to the French 
was entirely absent from his generous disposition, but 
more sagacious than all the Prussian statesmen, with the 
possible exception of Motz, he early grasped the European 
situation as it regarded Prussia, and recognised that the 
latter must grow in order to escape the intolerable pres- 
sure of so many superior military powers. Thoroughly 
imbued with such thoughts, and being every inch a soldier, 
he became in a few years the favourite and the idea! of 
the Army, beloved for his friendly courtesy, and feared 
for an official severity, which showed even the lowest 
camp-follower that a careful and judiciad eye was watch- 
ing him. He looked upon his people in axms and their 
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awfi.k'^iipd inielligence with the undimmishcd enthusiasm 
of the War of Liberation, but also with the more sober 
resolve to develop singly the ideas of Scharnhorst and 
adapt them to the changed times, so that this Army 
might always remain the foiemost Outside, in the 
smaiJer States, what w'as here undertaken in deep political 
sciiousncps was regarded as idle parade display. The 
leaders of public opinion indulged in radical dreams, 
expretsed enthu.siastic admiration for Poles and French- 
men, and hoped for perpetual peace. In the conceit of 
their superfine culture they could not comprehend what 
the Prince’s simple martial thoroughness and devotion 
to duty signified for the future of the Fatherland. 

It was not till the reign of his brother, when the “ Prince 
of Prussia ’’ had already to reckon with the possibility of 
his own accession, that he engaged in affairs of State. 
Like his father, he wished to preserve the foundations of 
the ancient monarchical constitution unaltered. " Prussia 
shall not cease to be Prussia.” Word for word he fore- 
told to his brother * what he was hereafter destined to 
experience when the controversy regarding the reorgan- 
ization of the Army arose. The Diet, he said, would mis- 
use its right to control taxes in order to weaken the power 
of the Army by shortening the period of military service, 
and could, under the plea of ecomony, easily deceive even 
the loyal. His warning was disregarded, and, just as 
he had once for the sake of the State sacrificed his youth- 
ful love, so now he ceased to protest, as soon as the King 

* Frederick WiUiam IV. 
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had mads hi5 decision on ihc subject. He chivalrously 
srcppcd iiiLo the breach In the United Diet, in order to 
dive It tov.arc- riini'^e’i all the grudges which had collected 
agaiiisl (ht llucne durin; that time of ferment. 

Th' n came the storms of the Revolution period. A 
mad haticd end huge misunderstanding were discharged 
upon his head ; only the Army which knew him under- 
stood him Round the bivouac fires of the Prussian 
Guard in SeWeAvig- Holstein they sang: 

"Prince of Prussia, bold and true, 

Come back to thy troops anew. 

Much belovfid General ! ” 

And when he returned from the exile which he had under- 
gone for his brother’s sake he accepted in obedience to 
the King the now constitutional rdgime. He gladly 
acknowledged what was right and vital in the measures 
of the Frankfort Parliament ; but he would not sacrifice 
the privileges of the German Princes and the strict 
monarchical constitution of the Army to doctrinaire 
attempts at innovation. The movement, which had no 
leaders, ended in a terrible disappointment. The Prince 
found himself compelled to put down the disturbance 
in Baden. During the long years of exhaustion which 
followed he had plenty of time to reflect on the causes 
of the failure, and to ponder his brother’s remark that 
an Imperial rrowm could oniy be won on the battle- 
field. 

Then the illness of King Frederick Wilhelm IV set 
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Mn: ?t the Iieaa ol the Stale. After a year of patient 
he a^-suined the regerx}^ in virtue of Ins own 
right, firniiy tearing asunder the linel;^^~spun webs of 
cop.Gpirocy, and two jxars afterwards he succeeded to 
ihe tiirone. But once more, after some short days of 
jubilation and vague expectancy, lie had again to ex- 
perience the ficHeness of popular favour, and commence 
the sirnggle which he had foreseen when heir to the 
throne— “the struggle which concerned his own peculiar 
task — the rc-constitution oi the Army* Party hatred 
increased to an incredible degree, such as was only 
possible in the nation which had waged ihe Thirty Years' 
War. Matters came to such a pitch that the German 
comic papers caricatured the honest, manly soldier's 
face, which still reflected the smile of Queen Louisa, 
tinder the likeness of a tiger. The struggle about the 
constitution of the Army became so hopelessly com- 
plicated that only the decisive force of military successes 
could cut the tangled knot and establish the King’s 
right. 

And these successes came in those seven great years, 
when all at once the results of two hundred years of 
Prussian history were summed up, when, one after the 
other, all the problems at which the Hohenzollern states- 
men had laboured through so many generations were 
solved. The last of the North German marches was 
wrested from Scandinavian rule, and thereby the work 
of the Great Elector was completed ; the battle of 
Koniggratz realised the hope which had been shattered 
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on tho fiild of KiJiin — the hope of the liberation of Ger- 
many from the dominion of Atistrla ; finall}^ a succession 
cf inconiparubie \ictorits, and the coronation of the 
Emperor in the hail of the Bourbons at Versailles, sur- 
pass cd ail that the combatants of 1813 had expected 
from the third Punic War, to uhich they looked forward. 
The Pr^s^ian5 thankfully recognised that their Constitu- 
tion was more secure than ever under this strong rule ; 
for inimedidtf !y after the Bohemian War the King, who 
had been so completely successful in the affair, volun- 
tarily made legal reparation for the infringement of 
constitutional forms, and when the strife was over not 
a word of bitterness to recall it came from his lips. 
But the German Confederates had, through the victories 
of this war — the first they had really waged in common — 
al last attained to a healthy national pride, and in their 
joy at the new Empire had forgotten the rivalries of many 
centuries. 

In all these strange courses of events, which might 
have turned even a sober brain. King William appeared 
always and equally firm and sure, kindly and modest. 
During the constitutional struggle he made, according 
to his own confession, the severest sacrifice which could 
have been demanded from his heart, which always craved 
for affection, in bearing the estrangement from his 
beloved people. In the same spirit of self-conquest he 
formed the difficult resolve to go to war with Austria, 
with whom he had been so long on friendly terms. Yet 
after his victory he demanded without any hesitation 
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the acquisitions which he would never have taken from 
the hands of the revolutionaries as the price of a righteous 
rvar. During the sittings of the first North German 
Reichstag, he said, smilingly, with his sublime naive 
frankness, to the deputies for Leipzig, '' Yes, I would 
gladly have kept Leipzig.” 

In these difficult years he only wavered when, with 
his soldierly directness, he could not bring himself 
at once to believe in the Jesuitry of cunning opponents 
It was thus at Baden, in 1863, when the German Diet 
invited him in so apparently friendly and frank a way 
to the Frankfort Conference, and again in Ems during 
the negotiations with Bencdetti. But to regard the 
great crisis of history in too petty and minute a way is 
to falsify it; it is enough for posterity to know that 
after a short hesitation, which did honour to his character. 
King William made the right resolve in both cases. 

After his return home the new Emperor said ; ” This 
result had been for a long time in our thoughts as a 
possibility. Now it has been brought to the light. 
Let us take care that it remains day.” It is true that 
he himself believed that in a ” short span of time,” as 
he said, he would only be able to witness the first begin- 
nings of the new order in Germany. But the event 
proved othenvise and better. He was not only destined 
to complete the fundamental laws of the kingdom, but 
by the force of his personality to give inward support 
to its growth. At first many of the Confederate Princes 
only saw in the Constitution of the Empire a fetter, but 
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ilifV ‘’'1 icc^':;niw 'I in it a .‘.ccnnly for their o-ivn 
ri^'hu-., bu thf' ir.ds pntabie leader of the high Gernian 
nnM’i'Y \vt io ;r iff rial crown and his fidelity assured 

alrwhi'e acaruy '.o each, sio ii came to pass, really 
Itiiough ihc n:crit uf the Emperor, and contrary to the 
frankly uiicred tAprcialinn u{ the Chancellor, that the 
Federal Coiinfi!, wnicli at one time was universally 
ai.p'cted a. the representafh’c of particularism, became 
the rchabh support of national unity, while the Reichstag 
soon again fell a prey to the incalculable caprices of 
party-spirit . 

The Emperor Wil’iam never possessed a confidant 
who ad'U'ocd him in ev<rr3-thing. With a sure knowledge 
of men l.c found out capable ndnLters for his Council, 
and with the magnanimity of a great man he allowed 
those, whom he had tested, a very free hand ; but each, 
even the Chancellor, only within his own department. 
He alwaj's remained the Emperor, and held all the 
threads of government together in his owm hand. 

lie first tasted the greatest happiness of life when, 
aftti cscafing by a miracle an attempt at assassination, 
he answered the tntraics of society with that magnaui- 
inous imperial manifesto, in which he undertook to 
eradicate the social e^'ils of the time. Then it was that 
the nation first understood completely what they pos- 
sessed in their Emperor ; and a stream of affectionate 
loyalty, such as only springs from the depths of the 
German spirit, carried and supported him through his 
last years. Europe became accustomed to revere in the 
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j^rey-headt d \ictor of so many battles the preserver ol 
the world's peace ; and it was for Ihe sake of peace that 
he overcame his old preference for Russia, and concluded 
the Central-European Alliance. In domestic matters 
the strong monarchical character of his rule grew more 
defined as the years went on ; the individual will of the 
Emperor maintained his right in the Parliaments, and 
was now supported by the cordial concurrence of a now 
thoroughly informed public opinion. The Germans knew 
that their Emperor always did what was necessary, and 
in his simple, artless, distinct way, always “ said what 
was to be said, ” as Goethe expressed it. Even in provinces 
wliich lay remote from the lines on which his own mental 
de%-eiopment had proceeded, he soon found himself at 
home with his inborn gift of kingly penetration ; however 
much the nation owed him in the sphere of artistic 
production, he never distinguished with his favour 
anyone who was unworthy among the artists and the 
literati. Some features in his character recall his an- 
cestors, the Great Elector and the Great King Frederick 
William I, and Frederick William III ; that which was 
peculiar to him was the quiet and happy harmony of 
Ms character. In Ms simple greatness there was nothing 
dazzling or mysterious, except the almost superhuman 
vitality of his body and soul. All could understand Mm, 
except those who were blinded by the pride of half- 
culture ; the immense strength of his character and Ms 
unswerving devotion to duty served as an example to 
all, the simple and the intellectual alike. Thus he 
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became the most beloved of all the Hohenzollern rulers. 
With splendid unanimity the Reichstag voted him the 
amount necessary for strengthening the Army, and up 
to the last his honest eyes looked out hopeiully from 
the venerable storm-beaten countenance on all the vital 
elements of the new time. Only shortly before his 
death he spoke with confidence of the patriotic spirit 
of the younger generation in Germany. When he 
departed there was a universal feeling as though Ger- 
many could not live without him, although for years we 
had been obliged to expect the end. 

What a contrast between the continually ascending 
course of life of the great father and the gloomy destiny 
of the noble son ! Born as heir to the throne, and joy- 
fully hailed at his birth on the propitious anniversary 
of the battle of Leipzig by all Prussian hearts, carefully 
educated for his princely position by excellent teachers. 
Prince Frederick William, as soon as he attained to 
manhood, appeared to excel all in manly strength and 
beauty. When he married the English Princess Royal 
all the circles of Liberalism expected from his rule a time 
of prosperity for the nations, for England was still 
reckoned to be the model land of freedom, and the halo 
of political legend still encircled the heads of Leopold 
of Belgium and of the House of Coburg, who were delighted 
at the marriage. It was soon evident that the Crown 
Prince could neither reconcile himself to those infringe- 
ments of formal rights which were caused by the struggle 
about the Constitution, nor to the plan for incorporating 
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Schleswig-Holstein with Prassia. But he never con- 
sented, like most English heirs to the throne, to place 
himself at the head of the Opposition ; and he rejected 
as un-Prussian the thought that there could ever be a 
party of the Crown Prince. In the Danish War he 
accomplished his first great service for the State ; his 
powerful co-operation helped the still unexperienced 
and often hesitating commanders to decide on a bolder 
procedure. 

Then came the brilliant days of his fame as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which have secured for him for ever 
his place in German history. He helped towards winning 
the \’ictory of Koniggratz by the bold attacking skir- 
mishes of his Silesian Army and made it decisive by his 
attack on Chulm. He delivered the first crushing blows 
in the war against France ; his fair Germanic giant 
figure was the first announcement to the Alsatians that 
their old Fatherland was demanding them back ; through 
his martial deeds and the heart-moving power of his 
cheerful popular kindness the Bavarian and Suabian 
warriors were for the first time quite won over to the 
cause of German unity. Never in the German Army 
will the day be forgotten when, after fresh and glorious 
victories, " Our Fritz ” distributed the iron crosses to 
his Prussians and Bavarians before the statue of Louis 
XIV, in the courtyard of the Palace of Versailles. 

After peace was concluded the position of the famous 
Commander-in-Chief was not an easy one. As a Field- 
Marshal he was already too high in military rank and had 
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too little interest in the daily duties of a time of peace 
for it to be easy to find him a suitable command. Only 
the most important of the German military inspections, 
the oversight of the South German troops, was assigned to 
him, and every year he performed this duty for some weeks 
with so much insight, firmness, and friendliness that 
he won almost more affection in the South than in his 
Northern home. The South Germans saw him fully occu- 
pied and exerting all his energies ; at home he only seldom 
appeared in public life. He was the victim of his father’s 
extraordinary greatness, and it was that which con- 
stituted his tragic destiny. He passed in a life of retire- 
ment long years of manly vigour, which according to all 
human computation lie would have had to pass upon the 
throne. This long period indeed brought him a fulness 
of paternal happiness and gave him frequent opportunities 
for displaying his fine natural eloquence and for pursuing 
benevolent projects that were fraught with blessing for 
the common weal : but it did not provide adequate scope 
for his virile energy. Already, when a young Prince, the 
Emperor William cherished strict and well-weighed prin- 
ciples regarding the unavoidable limits which the heir to 
the throne must impose upon himself ; he knew that the 
first subject in the kingdom must not join in discussion, 
if he is not to be tempted to join in rule. Like all the 
great monarchs of liistory, and all the Hohenzollerns with 
the solitary exception of King Frederick William HI, 
he allowed the heir to the throne no participation in 
aftairs of State. 
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Only once, after the last attempt on the Emperor's 
life, was the Crown Prince commissioned to represent 
Iiis latiier. It was an eventful time ; the Berlin Congress 
lidd just assembled, llic negotirdioiis with the Roman 
Curia had hardly begun, and the law regarding Socialists 
was on the point of being passed. The Crown Prince 
carried out all his difficult tasks with masterly discretion, 
and Germany should never forget how he, contrary 
doubtless to the dictates of his own mild heart, caused the 
executioner's axe to fall on the neck of the Emperor's 
assailant. By this brave act he re-enforced the half- 
obsolete death-punishment and gave it the weight which 
it should have in every properly ordered State. 

On the Emperor's recovery the Crown Prince withdrew 
to the quiet life of his home, and the spirit of criticism 
which pervades the Courts of all heirs-apparent could 
not fail to find expression now and then, but it did so 
always in a modest and respectful way. His exertions 
on behalf of art were many and fruitful ; without him the 
Hermes of Praxiteles would not have been awakened 
to new life, and the Berlin technological museum would 
not have been completed in such classical purity of form* 
He was the first in the succession of the Prussian heirs 
to the throne who had received a University education, 
and lie was proud to wear the purple mantle of the Rector 
of the old Albertina University. In his long life of retire- 
ment, however, the Crown Prince sometimes lost touch 
with the pow^erful progressive movements of the time, 
and could not fully foEow the new ideas which were in 

p 
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M He ;hoiig*ii to arrest vatii a few words of angry 
CLii'-zTd (lie anti-Scniiiic movements, the sole cause of 
II was ' hi ovcr\^^oi ing presiimptiorx of the Jews, and 
li * w. rntd the -iiideiiis of Kuni^sberg against the dangers 
of CIiaiiviniMii— a btutiincnt which, after two hundred 
\Lars of cosiiiopolitarism, is as unfamiliar to the Germans 
as iis foreign name. 

Bih the course oi human things looks different from a 
tiiiDoe than when viewed from below. The nation, 
kanwing the well-bGuved Prince as thej^ did, hoped that, 
as i:i the case of Ids father, his character would develop 
V iiii Ms liie-lasks, and that he would show as much energy 
as a sovereign as he had displayed when representing 
ids father. Tiien the catastrophe overtook him. Three 
Gi rman pliysicians — Professors Gerhardt, von Bergmann, 
and Tohold — rt cognised at once the character of the 
di-iabc, and spoke the truth fearlessly, as we are 
i-icciistomed to enoect from German men of science. 
A cure was still possible and even probable. But the 
rcbolve t^iiich would have saved the patient was lacking, 
aixl wiio can venture to utter a word of blame, since ah 
must every layman in similar circumstances would 
iiave made a similar choice ? Then the patient was 
handed over to an English physician, who at once, by the 
iiiiparalleled falsehood of his reports, cast a stain on the 
good name of our ancient and honourable Prussia. With 
growing anxiety the Germans began to surmise that this 
precious life was in bad hands. The result was more 
tragic than thtur w'orst feam. When the Emperor 
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William dosed his eyes a dying Emperor came up to 
surceed to the lofty inheritance. 

The greatness of the Monarchy and its superiority to 
all republican forms of government rests essentially on 
the well-assured and long duration of the princely office. 
Its power is crippled when this assurance is lacking. The 
reign of the dying Emperor could only be a sad episode in 
the history of the Fatherland : sad on account of the inex- 
pressible sufferings of the noble patient, sad on account 
of the deceitful proceedings of the English doctor and his 
dirty journalistic accomplices, and sad on account of the 
impudence of the German Liberal party, who obtruded 
themselves eagerly on the Emperor as though he belonged 
to them, and certainly gained one success, the fall of the 
Minister, von Puttkamer. The monarchical parties on 
the other hand, both by a feeling of loyalty and the 
prospect of the approaching end, were compelled to 
preserve comparative silence. At such times of testing 
all the heart-secrets of parties are revealed. Those who 
did now know it before were now obliged to recognise 
what sycophancy lurks beneath the banner of free thought, 
and how everyone who thought for himself would he 
tyrannised over if this party ever came into power 
Fortunately for us, in the whole Empire they only have 
behind them the majority of Berlin people, some learned 
men who have gone astray in politics, the mercantile 
communities of some discontented trading towns, and the 
certainly considerable power of international Judaism. 
But let us banish these dark pictures which history has 
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long left behind. Let us hold fast in reverent recol- 
lection that which lends moral consecration to th€ 
tragic reign of the Emperor Frederick. With a religious 
patience whose greatness onlj" a fe^v of the initiated car 
thoroughly understand, with a heroic strength which out- 
shines all the glories of his victories on the battle-field, 
he bore the tortures of his disease, and bereft of speech 
he still preserved in the face of death the old fidelity to 
duty of the Hohenzollerns and his warm enthusiasm for 
all the unchanging ideals of humanity. In a way worthy 
of his father he departed to everlasting peace, and so long 
as German hearts beat they will remember the royal 
sufferer, who once appeared to us the happiest and most 
joyful of the Germans and now was doomed to end his 
life in so much suffering. 

In those happy days when the picture of the “ Four 
Kings ” * hung in all German shop windo^vs, many a 
one said to himself in sorro%vful foreboding that “ it was 
too great good-fortune.” Now the equalising justice of 
Pro\'idence has caused the abimdance of joy to be followed 
by such an excess of grief as seems too hard for a monarchic 
people. Of the four Kings two are no more. But 
life belongs to the living. With hopeful coiifidence the 
nation turns her eyes to her yoting Imperial Lord. All 
which he has hitherto said to his people breathes a spirit 
of strength and courage, piety and justice. We know 
that the good spirit of the old Emperor’s times still remains 
unlost to the Empire, and even in the first days of mourn- 
♦ WllliiiiB I, Frederick III, William II, Crown Prince William, 
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iiig lived liiroiigh a great hour of German liistory. 
With Gcrniaii fidelity all our Princes gathered around the 
Lmperor and appeared with him before the representa- 
tives of the nation. The world learnt that the German 
Emperor does, not die, whoever may wear the crown for the 
moment. What a change of affairs since the times when 
on each New Year's day the German Courts watched 
anxiously for the utterances of the mysterious Cassar on 
the Seine ! To-day the German speech from the throne 
makes no mention of these world-Powers which once 
presumed to be the only representatives of civilisation, 
for one can argue as little with unteacliable enemies as 
with pushing and doubtful friends. Whether Europe 
accommodates itself peacefully to the alteration of the old 
relations between the Powers, or whether the German 
sword must again be drawn to secure what has been won, 
in either case we hope to be prepared. 

Unless all signs arc deceptive this great century, which 
seemed to begin as a French one, will end as a German 
one ; by Germany's thoughts and German3;''s deeds will 
the problem be solved how a strong hereditary sove- 
reignty can be compatible with the just claims of modern 
society. Some day the time must come when the nations 
will realise that the battles of the Emperor William not 
only created a Fatherland for the Germans but bestowed 
upon the community of European States a juster and more 
reasonable arrangement. Then will be fulfilled what 
Emmanuel Geibel once said to the grey-haired conqueror : 

** Some day, tbrough the German nation, 

All the world will find salvation/' 
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Heidelberg, 

2 ^th October, 1870. 

No hatred is so bitter as enmity against the man who 
has been unjustly treated ; men hate in Mm what they 
have done to him. That is as true of nations as of 
indhiduals. All our neighbours, some time or other, 
grew' at Germany’s expense, and to-day, when we have 
at length smashed the last remnants of foreign domina- 
tion, and demand a modest reward for righteous vic- 
tories, a permanent guarantee of national freedom, angry 
blame of German insatiability resounds throughout the 
European Press. Especially do those small countries 
which owe their very existence to the dismemberment of 
the German Empire, c.g., Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
complain loudly that an arrogant Pan-Germanism has 
destroyed our people’s sense of fairness. It is hatred 
that vents itself in these charges ; no impartial person 
can deny that the notion of Pan-Germanism is as foreign 
to us Germans as its name, which originated in the 
bogy-fears of foreign countries. No doubt owing to 
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the excitement of the times a foolish boasiIiiLic ^s lias 
here and there come into being; ont~and-oi;i Iciitons 
are impioriiig 11s to banish ell foreign words from the 
saiictiiary of the German language ; men of piclurcsqm 
taieiits among the unemployed are drawing on the 
palient map of Europe a kingdom of Armorica and 
Arelat between France and Germany. Ho\vuvcr, such 
ideas are simply the isolated absurdities of idle Iicad^ ; 
once in a while they may accidentally stray into one of 
the bigger newspapers, but even then they only appear in 
those insignificant columns devoted to such subjects 
sea-snakes and triplets, children with fowls* heads, and 
the mytliical Fusilier Kutschke. The great majority of 
German politicians exhibit to-day a deliberate modera- 
tioii, which the Swiss and Belgians would hold in greater 
respect if those nations, which enjoy the more comfort- 
able peace and quiet of a neutrality protected by oilier 
Powers, were able to put themselves in thought in the 
position of a great warrior-nation which has been forced 
to fight for its life by an unscrupulous attack. 

Public opinion has become more quickly united 
regarding the reward of our victory than ever before in 
a complicated question. The boundary line of the 
Government of Alsace, which has indeed been drawn 
with a considerate hand and will presumably constitute 
Germany*s boundary, meets almost everywhere with 
agreement. People only regret, and rightly so, that the 
splendid region of the Breusch, which is abundant in 
springs, and the district around ScMrmack, together with 
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the Steiiitlial, that cbbcntially German tract oi country 
consecrated by the life-work of the unforgettable Oberlin^ 
are not included in the new boundary. Blind lust of 
conquest is so alien to Germans that they even decide 
with much unwillingness to demand the possession of 
Metz ; but the ob\ious impossibility of leaving right at 
our doors in the hands of revengeful enemies tliis town, 
which is a stronghold by its position, not by its walls, 
compels us in this case to enter into occupation of 
French territory. 

The desire of robbing the neutral neighbouring States, 
which imaginative persons in Bale and Brussels arc fond 
of attributing to us, is expressed only by some isolated 
German Chauvinists. We notice with anxiety, like all 
the thoughtful Swiss, that those two decades of fresh 
prosperity which Srvitzerland enjoyed since the Civil 
War are to-day at an end. We ask gravely what shall 
eventually be the outcome of a development which is 
tending ever more and more to loosen every community 
and every indradual from the State ? But we honestly 
wish that the Confederation may succeed in overcoming 
the disintegrating power of an rmbridled Radicalism; 
the role which this asylum for all parties has long played, 
to the good of Europe, is not yet played out by any 
means. No intelligent German wants to increase the 
excessively strong centrifugal powers, which are em- 
braced in our new Empire, by the inclusion of purely 
Republican elements, and all free men are horror-struck 
at the thought that Geneva and Lausanne, which are 
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to-day the centres of an iudepeiidciit intellectual move- 
ment, would, by the dissolution of the Smss Confedera- 
tion, be involved in the horrible fall of France. We are 
also quite without arrihe pcnscc in regard to the Nether- 
land States, which did so little to win Germany’s friend- 
ship ; we certainly trust that the strengthening of the 
German Empire will of itself bring it about, that the 
foolish inclination at the Hague to France may be 
moderated, and that the Flemish majority in Belgium 
may find the courage to assert their race beside the 
Walloon minority. Still, because we do not want to 
shake the national constitutions of these buffer-States, 
because we demand a lasting arrangement on our Western 
boundary, for that reason a question has now to be settled 
once for all which threatens to be continually disturbing 
our good relations with our small neighbours, although 
it has in very truth nothing whatever to do with the 
independence of the Netherlands. The conclusion of 
peace wnth France may and shall afford the opportunity 
of incorporating Luxemburg in the German Empire. 

It is repugnant to us to revive to-day the memory of 
the odious transaction which deprived us of that terri- 
tory — ^the single bitter memory in the glorious history 
of the North German Confederation. Suffice it that that 
German territory which by the decision of Europe was 
once allotted to the House of Orange and the Crown of 
Prussia, in order to protect it against France’s lust of 
piracy, was suddenly sold and betrayed to France by 
its own rulers. When the Prussian Government entered 
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a protest, it wa.- citiir by tiie unconcealed parlisan 
dirjfevonr oi rJl Ar Curopcaii Powers. The fear of 
France Izy lioavil^' rr ib'^ world; it reads to ns to-day 
like a farcr, wlwn read in the docimicnts of those 
daj-'a how I-crd Starltw and Count Beiist oiitrivalled 
eecii other in depieu**^^ to ciir Government the fearful 
siiperiority of French power : the French Fleet would 
occ!ipy the attention of the greater portion of our forces, 
would make it impossible for us lo protect South Ger- 
many, etc. Priis.=ia, which was honestly trying to 
dicpiay its hnv of pc-rxe in an affair not altogether free 
from doubt, and was, moreover, fully busied ivith the 
founding of the new Confederation, gave up its right of 
gairisoiiing, and contented itself with the inadequate 
result, that France had to abandon her welcome pur- 
diasc. Ill place of the military protection which Prussia 
had afforded the country up till then was substituted 
a moral protection, by w'Mch the Great Powders undertook 
a common responsibility for the neutrality of the Grand 
Duchy. But scarcely had the agreement been con- 
cluded when it at once lost all its value owing to the 
perfidious interpretation put upon it by England. Amid 
the exultant cheers of Parliament, Lord Stanley declared 
Unit Great Britain would only take up arms for Luxem- 
burg's neutrality if the other Great Powers did the 
same ; the Press, drunk with peace, rejoiced that Eng- 
land's obligations were not extended, but limited, by 
the May Convention— and the politics of the sinking 
Island-Kingdom had taken a fresh step downwards. 
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^Vficr sucii wordb no description is requisite of the deeds 
tliax niigliL be expected from British statesmen ; nobody 
doubts that lingiand would not have let ilscii be dis- 
turbed in its neutral complacency, even if a victorious 
French army had penetrated into Luxemburg last 
August. 

The joint European guarantee was from the start an 
empty form, and the position of the little neutral country 
has been rendered completely untenable by the mighty 
revolutionary events of recent weeks. If the German 
boundary advances as far as Metz and Diedenhof, Luxem- 
burg becomes surrounded in the south, as in the north 
and east, by German-Prussian territory, the country no 
longer forms a buffer-State between France and Prussia, 
and the object of the May Convention — ^the idea of prevent- 
ing friction between the two great military Powers — 
vanishes of itself. Considering the deadly eranity 
W’hich will threaten us yet a long time from Paris, the 
Prussian Government could hardly tolerate seeing the 
communications between Treves and Metz interrupted 
by neutral territory ; serious military considerations 
compel Prussia’s desire to plant its standard again on 
those Luxemburg fortifications on which it stood for 
fifty years, a screen for Germany. 

And is not the neutrality of the little country, the 
artificial creation of a nation luxemhourgeoise, in very 
truth a disgrace to Germany ? Polyglot countries, 
like Belgium and Switzerland, may justly be declared 
neutral, because their mixed populations prevent them 
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frc:!! taking partisan parts in the national struggles of 
iLis cttJurj'. But to cut off two hundred thousand 
G-.ruian peT'on‘' iruni their fatherland in order to place 
them under European guardianship, that was a crime 
airinst conumn nso and histor}’, an insult which could 
be oifcrid taly to this our hard-struggling Germany. 
The little Slate is German to the last hamlet, belongs 
to us by speech and customs, by the memories of a 
thousand-ycars-old history, as well as by the community 
of male rial interests. And this country, which presented 
ns with three Empe'rors, which once revolted against 
Philip of Burgundy in order to preserve its German 
language, which, further, in the days of the French 
Revolution, twice joined in the national war against the 
hated French — ^this root-and-branch German country is 
to-day under French rule ! The official language is 
French, the latvs of the country are derived from France 
and Belgium. Since the injurious nine-years’ treaty with 
Belgium people in Luxemburg have grown accustomed, 
as in Brussels and Ghent, to admire French methods as 
a mark of distinction. The officials, who are moulded 
in French and Belgian schools, introduce French arro- 
gance from their alien environment, radically oppose the 
German spirit, change the honest old German place- 
names of Klerf and Siebenbrunn into Clerveaux and 
Septfontaines. The people are alienated from the Ger- 
man system of government by the sins of the Diet ; they 
cannot forget that the German Confederation once 
abandoned half of the country in undignified fashion 
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to Belgium, and then obligingly all the governmental 
pranks of reactionary ministers. A fanatical clergy, a 
lying Press conducted by French and Belgians, no doubt 
also maintained by French gold, foster their hatred for 
the great Fatherland, and the Netheiiand States gaze 
with indifference at the decline of German ci\'Tlisation. 

Under such unhealthy conditions every kind of political 
corruption of which the German nature is capable has 
spread over this small people. Whilst the German 
youth are shedding their blood for the Eternal, for the 
Infinite, the Luxemburgers are wallowing in the mire of 
materialism ; a superstitious belief in the life of this 
world has emasculated their minds, they know nothing, 
they want to know nothing except business and pleasure. 
Whilst in Germany, amid hard strugglings, a new, a more 
moral conception of liberty is arising, which is rooted 
in the idea of duty ; there an existence without duties is 
praised as the highest aim of life. They want to derive 
advantage from the Customs Union, to which the country 
owes the essence of its prosperity, without doing the least 
service for Germany. They let the Germans bleed for 
the freedom of the left bank of the Rhine — ^including 
Luxemburg — ^they loudly boast they have no fatherland, 
and reserve it to themselves to heap abuse on Germans 
as slaves, to shout to the German tide-waiters a scornful 
“ merde pour la Prusse 1 ” 

Ought Germany any longer to endure this European 
scandal, this parasitic plant without a fatherland, which 
is battening on the trunk of our Empire ? The National 
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Stale Ins tbe ric,hi and d’lty of protecting its nationals 
all o^-cr tnc vx oild ; it cannot endure that a German race 
sh' tu'd ’dc gradunJij’ tran&forrai. ’ into a German-French 
irinngru without any rea^ni except the perversity of a 
dx-gebt-ratc burcai.naojt There is curly one way of 
prec’Liitir-g ii j as thing , arc, namely, the inclusion of the 
country in the German Empire. The Reichstag, 
l.owctir, can only allow this inclusion under two 
conditions . it must require that the German tongue be 
used again as the official language, and that the agree- 
rjt-nl binding the Grand Duchy to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands shall be broken off. The bond of union 
between the two Stale® is certainly very loose ; still, in 
our Diet we got to know only too thoroughly the un- 
hallowed consequences ol the blending of German and 
foreign politics ; although the Constitution of the Con- 
federation says nothing about it, we must set up for our 
new' Empire the infrangible principle : no foreign sovereign 
can be a member of the German Confederation. 

We do not mean that Germany should right away 
declare the May Convention to be nullified in consequence 
of the present war. Much rather do we desire the free 
unanimity of all the parties concerned. The support 
hitherto afforded by France to Luxemburg independence 
is today disappearing of itself. The infatuated resist- 
ance of the French will presumably oblige the Con- 
federate general to increase his demands ; it would then 
be all the easier for the French Government, upon the 
concKision of peace, to make a binding declaration, in 
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return for some fair concession, lliat it recognises in 
advance the eniiy of Luxemburg into the GLrmc.11 Con- 
federation. For the conversion of the Luxembimgers 
themselves would suffice a definite assurance that 
henceforth Germany's castoms-boundary coincides with 
its political boundary, and the customs-convention 
cannot be renewed unless the Grand Duchy again under- 
takes the duties of a Confederate territory. Such will 
scarcely fail of its effect in that country, where ideal 
reasons find no response, despite the fiery enthusiasm 
for independence which is to-day again turning the 
heads of the little people. Their industries cannot 
flourish without the blessings of German commercial 
freedom ; they would be bound to be ruined if the 
Small State tried to form an independent market-region, 
and the same would happen if it entered the Belgian 
customs area. 

Serious opposition can hardly be expected from the 
Dtilch Government, which has long been weary of its 
troublesome neighbour. But the head of the House ot 
Orange has long been converted to the commercial 
neutrality of those patricians of Amsterdam, whom Ms 
great ancestors formerly fought against ; Ms heart, how- 
ever warmly it may beat for France, will find to-day the 
clink of Prussian dollars quite as pleasant as that of 
golden napoleons four years ago. An understanding 
must also be possible with the magnates of the ]oint 
House of Nassau, whose rights were expressly reserved 
in the May Convention. The simplest solution of the 
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quf&tion would c.:!rtain!y be arrived at if Prussia were 
to arqv.ire the coup try by purchase. Already the Prus- 
ti.e r'iete niimbtiT Bi'ly thousand Luxemburgers among 
it.' tiiizeas in the di^^riet'- around Bittburg and St. Vith ; 
if the Grand Duchy and French Luxemburg, together 
with Diedenhof, were to be taken over in addition, that 
misgoverned and mutilated country would at last be 
united again under one crown — up to the Belgian por- 
tion. But this solution, which is in every respect most 
desirable, is not absolutely a necessity ; German interests 
primarily extend only so far that the Principality be 
again adopted into our line of defence, into the life of 
our State and culture. Should, therefore, the joint 
House prefer to raise up a Nassau Prince as a Prince of 
the Confederation to the throne of Luxemburg, Germany 
cannot refuse ; such an arrangement w’ould at any rate 
be far preferable to the unreal conditions of to-day. 
Lastly, we are yet in need of the agreement of the Euro- 
pean Powers. That also is obtainable ; for right and 
fairness are obviously on our side, if we intend to impose 
similar charges on all members of the Customs Union ; 
moreover, England has long felt the guarantee under- 
taken for the neutrality of Luxemburg to be a wearisome 
burden. How'ever, everytliing depends entirely on not 
commencing negotiations prematurely, so that the 
neutral Powers may not find welcome occasion to inter- 
fere in the Franco-German negotiations. 

Alsace, Lorraine, Luxemburg ! What wounds have 
been inflicted on German life in those Marches of the 
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Empire through the crimes of long centuries, and how 
perseveringly will all the healthy forces of the German 
State be obliged to bestir themselves in order to keep 
in peace what the sword has won ! The task seems 
almost too heavy for this generation, which has only 
just rescued our Northern March from alien rulers. 
Still, what is being accomplished to-day is but the ripe 
fruit of the work of many generations. All the industry, 
all the honesty and active power, all the moral wealth, 
which our fathers awoke anew in the deteriorated Father- 
land, will work on our side if we now dare to adapt the 
degenerate sons of our West to German life ; and the 
best that we can achieve in peace can yet never approach 
the deeds and sufferings of the heroes who paid with 
their blood for the dawn of the new times. 


G 
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ilEIDELBERC, 

i$th Dccl inks', 1871. 

Once more Austria has emerged from a severe ordeal. 
The Hohenwarte Cabinet has resigned, the plans of the 
Slavs to upset the rights and the policy of the Germans 
have been frustrated, and under the auspices of the 
Magyars a Ministry has been formed which, to say the 
least, may be credited with just intentions towards the 
Germans and an honest desire for the preservation of 
the State. But the cries of joy from German breasts 
to greet the deliverance from threatening danger are 
isolated. Hitherto it was customary that our country- 
men on the Danube in days of stress should lose faith 
in their Government only to regain confidence as soon as 
the political clouds lifted again, and for a long time past 
we Germans of the Empire have been accustomed to this 
sudden change of feeling in German Austria, just as we 
are accustomed to laws of nature. For the first time, 
however, the old rule no longer applies; the news from 
our Austrian friends reads gloomier than ever, despite 
the slight change for the better which has now taken 
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place, and the question is wonderingiy asked how in 
such a country reckless men are still found ready to 
accept a ministerial portfolio. What a weird spectacle 
to behold ! — a great empire whose own people have lost 
faith in themselves. Let us calmly examine these 
serious matters, it does not admit of doubt what we 
for the sake of Germany wish for Austria. We German 
Unity-makers were never the enemies of Austria, we 
only contested the preponderating power which Austria 
exercised on German and Italian soil to the detriment 
of all parties. Now, having fought victoriously, we are 
more in favour of Austria than many Austrians them- 
selves. Nowhere during the last few weeks have so 
many warm and genuine wishes been exchanged for the 
continuance of Austria as in the lobbies of the German 
Parliament. Our Empire’s ambition must simply be 
directed towards the building up of an independent and 
solid commonwealth within our boundaries, which will 
suffice to us all completely. We have Italy’s hasty agitation 
for unity as a warning example before us, and must not 
desire to embody, in addition to the strong centrifugal 
powers fermenting in the interior of Germany and to 
the inhabitants of our Polish, Danish, and French fron- 
tiers, yet another eight million Czechs as our fellow- 
citizens. In the days of Frederick the Great, when ideas 
of a Slav Empire lay dormant, it was perhaps not very 
difficult to turn over Bohemia entirely to German ideals. 
The old race-hatred having, however, now been aroused 
again with terrific ferocity, even the imited forces of 
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Germany might have to spend scores of years on this 
difficult and perhaps sterile task should we ever step 
into the sad heritage of the Hapsburgs. We already 
have more than enough ultramontane enemies of the 
Empire, and we will keep them in check ; our Empire is, 
however, well balanced only because of the preponder- 
ance of Protestants. We should commit a crime against 
the future liberty of thought were we to contemplate 
absorbing fourteen million Catholics. Germany longs for 
peace ; the vapourings of the democracy regarding the 
war-fanaticism of our government are lying statements, 
disbelieved even by their originators. The collapse of 
Austria, however, would mean an upheaval unexampled 
in history, which would embroil us in endless wars and 
threaten to destroy the development of a peaceful policy 
for a long time to come. 

We Germans have never understood the principle of 
nationality in the crude and overbearing sense that all 
German-speaking Europeans must belong to our Empire. 
We consider it a boon for the peaceful intercourse of the 
■world that the boundaries of nations are not engraved 
■with a knife in the shell of the earth, that millions of 
French live outside France, and outside the German 
Empire millions of Germans. If the present-day situation 
in Middle Europe consolidates, if in the middle of the 
Continent there are two great empires — ^the one uniform 
and purely German, the other Catholic and polyglot, yet 
permeated by German ideas— who win contend that such 
a state of afiairs is humiliating to German national pride ? 
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More magnificent and more brilliant than the day of 
Koniggratz shines the glory of Sedan ; but the 
firm basis of our power to-day, the creative thoughts 
of a new German policy, have been engendered by the 
blessings of 1866. “Down with Austria ! ” was then our 
battle-cry, and Germany breathed as if freed from a 
nightmare when we separated from Austria. Every day of 
German history has proved since then that this separation 
was a necessity, and that only through it we have found 
ourselves again. In order to satisfy unbridled greed are 
we to demolish again the structure of 1866, the founda- 
tions of our Empire ? Are we to discard like old rubbish 
that rich treasure of historic-political importance, amassed 
during half a century by our serious thinkers as common 
property of the Germans, solely because our countrymen 
in Austria do not immediately succeed in adjusting them- 
selves to the new order of things ? Not an inch of land 
was taken by the victor of 1866 from the vanquished ; 
such moderation not only arose from the desire to recon- 
cile the adversary, it was also clearly evident that 
those Austrian provinces which were for four centuries 
estranged from German life and interdependent through 
political ties, as well as through mutual commercial 
interests, have a good right to stand side by side 
independently with Germany. Austrian pessimists might 
give as an example Moscow and Warsaw. The opinion 
that the capital on the Danube is to become a German 
provincial town is ridiculed as ludicrous in sober-thinMng 
Berlin. The German idealists of the Danube speak 
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iifhtly of the disruption of Austria, as if a great Power 
could be anrihilatod; we but ask what is to 

become of the territories of the Crown of St. Stephen 
after the coUapse of the Slonarchy, and, unable to find 
a satisfactory reply, we desire the continuance of Austria 
as a Power. 

The dualism which so often is depicted as the begin- 
ning of the end appears to us in a different light. The 
agreement of 1867 has not exactly created a new state 
of affairs, but merely re-connected the thoughts of the 
only Austrian sovereign who intelligently and successfully 
understood the handling of internal reforms. To leave the 
lands of the Hungarian Crown under their former Con- 
stitution, and to form the Crown lands of the West into one 
political unit, were the plans formerly of Maria Theresa. 
It is due to Deak that this long-forgotten policy has been 
renewed in modem form. Our political pride may 
revolt, yet we cannot think it unnatural that Hungarians 
have finally assumed political direction in the dual 
Empire. Those six million Magyars, together with the 
two million Hungarian-Germans who obey the former 
almost blindly, form the biggest political entity of the 
Empire. They have the firm legal basis of an old historic 
Constitution-— an immense advantage in comparison 
with the chaotic conditions of public law in Cisleithania. 
They alone amongst the people of Austria have con- 
quered freedom by dint of hard work ; they surpass all 
others in political training and experience. Thus historic 
necessity has finally brought it about that for the present 
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only a Hungarian Prime Minister is possible. We shall 
n 31 bo cxpoci cd to throw a stone at the deposed Count 
Bcust. The most spitcM rcmaihs which could he made 
about him are at llie Odlsci silenced by his charmingly 
ingenious eulogies, which, in the style of the Duke of 
Coburg, he liimself has made regarding his own import- 
ance. Credit is due to him for having recognised the 
moment when it was in the interest of the Crown to 
submit to the conditions of the Hungarians. In all 
other matters he displayed as Imperial and Royal Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer exactly the same lack of tact and 
foresight which in limes gone by we admired in the 
diplomatic faiseur of “ Pure Germany.” Everything in 
politics turned out with regularity differently to what he 
anticipated. The neutrality of Austria during the last 
wtir was not due to him but to our quick successes, to 
the bad condition of the Austrian Army, to the threats 
of Russia, the bravery of the German-Austrians, and 
the clear-headedness of Count Andrassy. It was an 
admission of wealeness on the part of Austria that a 
State ailing from severe moral troubles should have for 
its salvation called upon such a frivolous man, who never 
claimed to possess the moral seriousness of a reformer ; and 
it is perhaps still more regrettable that many an honest 
citizen to-day waxes bitter in his outcry against the 
fallen dignitary after having for five years been an eye- 
witness of his debaucheries. Count Andrassy has at any 
rate this advantage over his predecessor, that he believes 
in himself and in his cause. He is an honest Hungarian 
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pairioi, and therefore must try to maintain the State 
m iis entire!}, as Hragrry i=, not yet powerful enough 
tf i-ni'v wi.hoi.t German- Austria. He must also defend 
lie' Corsiiaition of Ci-Icithaiia, as it is only with constitu- 
te] al Lisicithania th'.. con»titational Hungary lias come 
to a set tk meat. Ke never recognised the concordat for 
Hungary, adliuugh it existed in Cisleithania, and for 
thai- reason aione he is the enemy of the Ultramontanes 
and the Feudalists. He cannot favour Federalism, because 
Hungary, prefers discussing mutual imperial affairs with 
the delegates of Parliament instead of with seventeen 
Diets. Besides, Federalism in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Krain would inevitably throw the Germans under the 
yoke of the Slavs ; Hungary, however, can make 
herself easier understood by the Germans than by 
the C7eciis. Count Andrassy solemnly assures us of his 
love for peace, and we have no reason to mistrust him. 
The weakness of Hungarian politics lies in the fact 
that the mental and economical development of the 
leading half of the Monarchy is vastly inferior to that 
of Cisleithania. Only by continued and peaceful efforts 
may Hungary expect to somewhat adjust this propor- 
tion. A Magyar at the head of Austrian affairs should 
therefore wish for peace if he honestly desires that 
his country shall retain the leadership within the 
Monarchy. 

It is true that Austrian public authority assumes peculiar 
and complex forms. In Transleithania a Parliament of two 
houses and the Croatian Diet ; in Cisleithania a Parlia- 
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men! ol two houses and seventeen Diets ; for both halves 
of the Monarchy delegations viith two divisions — alto- 
gether twenty-one Parliaments with twenty-four Houses. 
But these complicated forms are only the true reflection 
of the variegated ethnographical and historic conditions 
of the whole State, and does not our own Imperial State 
teach us that even amongst complicated institutions a 
healthy political life may prosper ? Still, it does not appear 
quite impossible that an intelligent plan may be adopted 
which the best heads of German- Austria have conceived 
unfortunately only very late in the day. If the 
Germans in Cisleithania are desirous of obtaining pre- 
dominance, which by rights is due to them, this over- 
loaded body must be freed of some heterogeneous members. 
Dalmatia, by virtue of her geographical position as well 
as by virtue of her interests, belongs to the eastern half 
of the Monarchy ; the “triune Illyrian Kingdom” longed 
for by the Slavs of the South in 1848 may materialise 
and gain vitality if that South Slav State decides to 
recognise the supremacy of the Crown of St. Stephen; 
Galicia, on the other hand, justly claims independence 
by the side of Cisleithania, in the same way as Croatia 
by the side of Hungaria. If this separation were suc- 
cessful, and at the same time direct parliamentary elec- 
tions were introduced, German-Austria, as a country with 
fourteen tnillion inhabitants and an adjoining country 
of about six millions, would face sixteen millions of the 
Crown of St. Stephen, and the German element could 
retain the upper hand in Parliament. 
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W2 in Germany rre Milling 10 remain on good terms 
vJfli Arislria as long as Coiiiit Andrassy does not depart 
from Lis ptecciin prC(.ramme. The old feud is honestly 
iC‘iigli+ out, a-'’d in to-day s conditions of Austria there 
arc rt prostnt only two questions which might possibly 
compel Ub lo terminate friendly relations with the Empire. 
If the Magyars misuse their power and upset the German 
tendencies of the Suabians in Hungary, or even those 
of the Transylvanian Saxons, the best German race in 
the South-east, the friendly tendency in Germany will 
rapidly disappear. Our national pride has, God be 
praised, become more sensitive to-day, and we all feel 
that our Empire cannot silently put up with acts of 
violence against our omti flesh and blood. The alliance 
M'hich for centuries has united the Hapsburgs with the 
Polish Republic is still operative. During the last ten 
years Austria has given free rein to Polish “ Junker- 
dom,” and for the Poles Galicia is the stronghold of their 
nationality. If Galicians obtain the desired autonomy 
Polish liberty will quicMy show its true colours, and will 
reveal itself in overbearing t3n:anny against all non- 
Poles. The principle of nationality which represents to- 
day the forlorn hope of the Poles has not been so 
shamelessly trampled upon by any nation in Europe as 
by the Poles in the days of their good fortune. In 
Cracow the last German professors of the University 
have already been sent away, and the old German college 
is in the hands of the Poles. Soon perhaps the Jews of 
Kasimierz will be the .sole representatives of Germany 
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in the old town, which owes its existence to the Germans. 
Soon enough, also, the Rulhenian eastern hall of the 
country will have tales to tell of the atrocities of Polish 
Junkers and of the clergy. All this does not touch us 
immediately. West Prussia is preparing to gratefully 
celebrate next summer the centenary of the first division 
of Poland ; in Posen, likewise, German culture and 
German development is making progress ; the Posen 
peasant knows that his position under Polish nobility 
was incomparably harder than under the present-day 
Prussian sceptre. In this district we are immune from 
any rising, provided no artificial agitation is introduced 
from without. But moderation is not to be expected 
from the hereditary political incapacity of the Polish 
Junkers. Once masters of Galicia this province will be 
the heart of busy Polish propaganda, and the frantic 
cry, " Ancient Poland down to the green bridge of 
Konigsberg,” may soon be heard again. Thus Austria’s 
Polish policy cements the friendship between Prussia 
and Russia, the old faithful allies, and prevents us 
following unsuspiciously the Danube Empire’s measures. 

As long, however, as our Polish possessions arc not 
endangered, Germany is willing to extend benevolent 
sentiments to her neighbour, an honest intention whch 
does not lose its value because it is expressed without 
sentimental tenderness. A State like Austria cannot 
exact affection from independent people. Our interests 
induce us to desire the continuance of the Empire of the 
Lothrings, and these interests form the closest tie between 
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the Staks. But are Oitr devout wishes a power strong 
tnuL ,h to lace fate ? Wlio amongst us desired the 
I - 1 uar ? XoLodj'; and 3^et inexorable fate dragged 
n> into it. The rri’iinil interests of neighbouring 
I’f.ur-i mar af turd a small State an unjustified exist- 
fi'ce fur centurie'! ; a big Power, however, cannot 
exist if it lacks vitality, and if it docs not appear as a 
bit or at any rate as a necessity, to its own people. 
Were we to a=k such questions regarding Austria, innumer- 
able apprehensions and considerations present themselves. 
The most confident can to-day only say it is possible that 
Austria may keep together ; but all the foundations of 
that State hclor.g to a period of the past. 

When Austria lost her unnatural power over Germany 
and Italy many hopeful prophecies were expressed 
that the Empire on the Danube would rejuvenate and 
breathe freely again, like the Prussian State after having 
renounced Warsaw’. Exactly the contrary has happened. 
Austria’s worries have incessantly increased since 1866. 
By withdrawdng from foreign territory she has not found 
herself again, but abandoned her old historic character. 
Ever since its existence the aims of the Austrian Empire 
W'ere exclusively directed to European politics. An 
internal reign taken as a whole did not exist at all. 
Once the creed of unity was established the Crowm allowed 
everything to go as it did, and was satisfied when its 
people silently obeyed. Hardly ever has the House of 
Hapsburg-Lotbring bestowed a thought upon improving 
her administrative machinery, the furtherance of the 
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people’s welfare, popular education, and upon all the 
seemingly insignificant tasks of internal politics which 
to other countries are of cardinal importance ; only 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II reaused the seriousness of 
their duties. To-day, however, humbled and weakened, 
hardly able to maintain the position of a big Power, 
Austria finds herself compelled to reconsider her ways. 
E.xtemal politics which formerly meant to her every- 
thing have now lost importance; the whole country’s 
powers are invoked to repair the internal damage, and 
whilst the “Hofburg” (the Imperial Palace), although 
unwillingly, is compelled to expiate the sins of neglect 
of many centuries, the question is asked, with steadily 
growing insistence, whether this age of national State 
formations still has room left for an Empire which lacks 
national stamina. 

Undoubtedly the natural form of government for such 
a conglomerate Empire is absolutism. An independent 
monarch may maintain a neutral attitude over his 
quarrelling people ; he may in happy days lull his country 
into comfortable slumber in order to play one nation 
against the other in time of need ; but these old tricks 
have long ceased to be effective. In every conceivable 
form absolutism has been tried by the “ Hofburg,” only 
to finally prove its complete all-round ineflficacy. Cis- 
leithania’s population owes its Constitution to the failure 
of absolutism, and not to its own strength. To us Ger- 
mans of the Empire it was dear beforehand that liberty 
bestowed in this way could thrive but slowly, and only 
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ai.li,r 'CiOio rdapacs. True, some democratic dunces in 
Berlin irrmuly applauded the juggiing tricks of the 
fabinei/' and have claimed for Prussia 
“liberty as in Austria.’ But all sensible people in Germany 
fir.d i; it.ilural that the Constitution in Austria so far has 
cduf-eil only venomous, complicated, and barren party 
quarn-ls. More serious than the infantine diseases of 
constitutionalism seems the terrible growth of race- 
hatred. Here, as elsewhere, parliamentarism has accen- 
tuated national contrasts. As Schleswig-Holstein experi- 
eiicutl it with the Danes, so Austria experiences it now, 
that free people learn far more slowly than legitimate 
Courts the virtue of political tolerance and self-restraint. 
As was to be expected of the Hapsburg-Lothrings, the 
constitutional Imperial Crotvn has remained thoroughly 
despotic in sentimenr. As yet none of the innumerable 
ministers of the present Emperor have in reality guided 
the country. Count Boust could be pardoned everything 
except popular favour, which was his main support. The 
just plaint of the Germans who are true to the Constitution 
is that " mysterious forces ” — deeply veiled camarilla 
of subaltern bureaucrats and ultramontane noblemen — 
dominate the Court, and, in spite of the abolition of the 
Concordat, the relations between the Hofburg and the 
Roman Curia have not come to an end. Since Austria's 
withdrawal from the German alliance the house of the 
Lothrings, now fatherless, has no further inducement to 
favour the Germans, and the Court already displays 
marked coolness towards German ideals. The spokes- 
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men ol the Germans are men of the Libera! party, who 
in their dealings with the Crown have unfortunately 
displayed clumsy ignorance about constitutional doctrine. 
The Magyars show chivalrous respect for the wearer of 
the Crown of St. Stephen, and the Court commences to 
feel comfortable in Budapest. The feudal leaders of 
the Slavs conscientiously display their dynastic tenden- 
cies ; the German ministers, ho'wever, behave as if the 
Emperor were really the only fifth wheel of the cart 
after Rotteckand Weicker, and in the lower Austrian Diet 
Liberal passion recently descended to most unseemly 
remarks against the imperial family. Does Vienna not 
remember that the Hapsburgs never forget ? Thus 
the ties between the Crown and the Germans are 
loosening. 

The Army is no longer an absolutely reliable support 
of the State, because it has undoubtedly lost in quality 
since the day of Koniggratz. A State which resembles 
the “ Wallenstein Camp ” can gain great victories only 
by means of homeless mercenary troops. Any improve- 
ment of modern warfare impairs the fighting capacity 
of Austria. The more the moral element commences 
to enter into the calculations of war the more the cruelty 
of the private soldier and the deep-laid mistrust which 
separates Slav troops from their German officers will give 
rise to apprehension. The customary foolery about 
clothing, which has finally led to concocting for the 
Imperial and Royal Armies the ugliest uniform in the 
universe, makes just as little for the fitness of the forces 
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as the improvt.nmnt o! weapons. The introduction ol 
compu].=-oiy military scivice, which can serve a useful pur- 
pose only in c Xationei State, was in Austria a thought- 
less precipitation ; for the moment it has disorganized 
diicipline, and it is questionable whether the future will 
show bettci’ re.'Uits. German students, Polish noblemen, 
fanatical Cztclis join the ranks of the volunteers and 
are promoted to officer’s rank in the militia ; but this 
netv corps of officers does not invariably, as of yore, seek 
its home under the black and yellow standard. The 
militiaman acquires at home all the prejudices of race- 
hatred ; the Hungarian “honveds” are certainly brave 
soldiers, but equally surely cannot be led against an 
enemy. The young noblemen who formerly gladly 
gathered round the imperial standard now slay away, 
and race-hatred impairs comradeship. The officers of the 
German Army at times glance critically at the history 
of Austria’s mOitary forces, who, with rare exceptions, 
have for 130 years aiw'ays fought bravely and — ^unsuccess- 
fully; and they compare the days of Metz and Sedan 
with the hopeless campaign against the Bochese. The 
old remedy of hard-pressed Hapsburgs — a state of siege 
—promises but scant success for an Army thus con- 
stituted. 

In addition thereto are public fuctionaries of generally 
very inferior education, whose corruption does not admit 
of doubt, servile and yet al^vays argumentative ; we refer 
to the Czech bureaucracy, indescribably hated and 
despised by Germans and Hungarians alike. In the 
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Cliiircii there is a strictly Roman party witli very well” 
meaning but also very vague Old Catholic aspirations, 
and there exists v^dely diffused a shallow frivolity 
which derides as Prussian hypocrisy all agitations for 
moral seriousness. In the same way the quondam much- 
taiked-of inexhaustible resources of the Danube Empire 
prove to-day a pleasant fairy tale. An Exchequer 
which has twice within ninety years covered yearly ex- 
penditure by regular receipts, and has now again just 
weathered veiled bankruptcy — such incredible financial 
mismanagement has not only destroyed the private 
fortunes of thousands, it has also largely stimulated the 
habit of gambling and of prodigality. In nearly all the 
Crown lands of Cisleithania agriculture lacks a body of 
educated middle-class farmers ; it is the link between 
farms and the vast estates of noblemen which is missing. 
The development of industry is similarly handicapped. 
Whilst in most provinces trade and commerce is in its 
infancy, Vienna is agitated by feverishly excited specu- 
lation. For ever so long the Vienna Stock Exchange has 
drawn the smart set '' into its circle. Pools and syndi- 
cates carry on the organized swindle, and the small man 
is also dragged into the turmoil by innumerable com- 
mission houses. The magnificent capital is of course a 
grand centre for every kind of intercourse, but its corrap- 
tion reacts detrimentally upon the commonwealth. The 
bulk of the citizens is still healthy and capable, but 
amongst the always immoral masses of the metropolis 
an impudent socklism is to-day at work, which derides 

R 
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the spirit of the Fatherland as rtaciionary, and amongst 
all the r£C(.f oi Austria most vehemently attacks the 
Germans as " bourgeois.” Of the moral conditions of 
the upper darses, and panicaiaily of Stock Exchange 
circles, the Vienna ntwspap rs, \diich are closely allied 
with the iatlcT, givt- tesfiinoiiy. Vienna journalism, 
although Ligiilj' uet eloped, is, on the whole, the most 
immoral prosa of Europe — Paiis by no means excluded. 
The German parly in Vienna is about to initiate the 
Di.idiche Zcdmig, because an honest party cannot rely 
upon the existing big German newspapers. All these 
powerful journals are nothing else, and do not pretend 
to be anjdhing else, than industrial undertakings, and a 
smile of compassion would greet those who were to speak 
to those literary speculators about political tendencies. By 
the side of the big organs of the Stock Exchange jobbers 
ihere is a huge crowd of dirty halfpenny rags, which 
live on extortion and journalistic piracy, for in this 
frivolous town there are many with a bad conscience, 
and liberal payments are made to stop the slanderous 
tongue of the blackmailer. Since the first happy days of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, when courts-martial condemned 
to death, New Austria has attempted nearly every 
imaginable political system ; such a sudden change is 
bound to unsettle the sense of justice and the people's 
opinions respecting their country. The views of the 
German-Austrian pessimists arc very unpalatable to 
Germans in the Empire, as they cross our political 
calculations. But let us also be just, and let us try to 
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place ourselves iu the povli^i. cl a \,t.iirJ.caried, sciert- 
ficaliy educated young Gen -Jn-Ausa.an. Why in the 
world should dris men fo\e Lis cojiiay in its entiiely ? 
Ancient faith, force of hc.Mt, focU- of the iinceitain future 
and of radical changes, all these cor-iderations retain 
him within Austiiaii boundaries; bur to rejoice his 
heart he casts liio eyes northwards, where he beholds 
his countrymen in a respected, mighty Empire, in a well- 
secured national commonwealth, witli orderly economic 
conditions, and he perceives them in every respect 
happier than he is himself. He hates the “rugged 
caryatid-heads of the servile classes,” as Hcbbel, amid 
great cheers, once said of the Gcrmaii-Austrians, and 
above all he hates the Czechs. To keep this slavcdom 
in subordination and to shield the best he calls his own, 
i.e., German thought and German sentiment, from the 
aggressive waves of barbarism he looks to the Empire 
for protection. We seriously point out to him the much- 
praised “colonising vocation” of Germanism in Austria. 
He, however, borrows from the rich treasure of the 
imperial and royal bureaucratic language a beautiful 
plirase, and bitterly suggests that this calling has 
now gradually become obsolete {in Verstoss gckommen). 
In Hungary, in Bohemia, in Cracow, in the Tyrol, 
everywhere, Germanism is retrograding, and everywhere 
it is proved that the atmosphere of the Hapsburg rule 
is detrimental to German nationalism. He complains that 
“ centuries ago the liberty of German faith was wrested 
from us, clerical pressure weighs upon the soul of the 
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people, and we have not sufficient iron left in our 
blood to proteci ourselves against the numerical majority 
of foreigners.” He tolls us of the political leaders 
of his race : how they are nearly all done for and worn 
out, many of them ill-famed for being deserters, sellers 
of titles, or promoters. Then he asks whether it behoves 
Germans to be governed by Hungarians after the dicta 
of Magyar policy, and confidently finishes up thus : 
“Certainly Austria is a European necessity, but the 
Austria of the future borders in the West on the Leitha, 
and we Germans belong to you.” We give him to reflect 
that after all it is an honour to belong to Austria, that 
ancient mighty Power, whereupon he shrugs shoulders. 
“ Times of the past,” he says. “When recently Count 
Hohenwarte spoke to us of the real Austrian nationality 
he was greeted by peals of derisive laughter on the part 
of the Germans. We remind him of the Oriental mission 
once entrusted by Prince Eugene to the realm on the 
Danube. Dryly he replies : ‘ A State wMch can hardly 
stand on its own legs will still less be able to subdue 
foreign people, especially when violently hated by 
them.'” 

After the first great defeat of New Austria at the battle 
of Solferino, Austrian-Germanism began to awake from 
its deep slumber. Notably in the Universities a more 
active national sentiment developed, and we subse- 
quently witnessed the realisation of what we German 
patriots always anticipated, i.e., that Austria’s exodiK 
from the German Alliance would greatly enliven and 
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strengthen the mental intercourse between us and the 
Germans on the Danube. Never before has our political 
work met with such friendly reception amongst the 
Austrians as amongst the German Nationalists of Graz 
and Vienna to-day. We heartily apologise for the severe 
injustice done years ago to the German "Gothaern”; 
nothing is more toucMng than the youthful and amiable 
enthusiasm which these circles harbour for our new 
Empire ; nowhere has Prussia warmer friends. From 
the bottom of our hearts we wish that the noble German 
national pride, the healthy political intellect of this 
party, may display all its energy in the perfecting of the 
Cisleithanian Constitution. The German-Austrian who 
greets every shortcoming of his country T,vith a jubilant 
“ Always livelier and livelier ” does not assist Germany 
in her great object ; she has only use for the active man 
who works physically and mentally in order to procure 
for the Germans the leadership in Cisleithania. The 
German national pride in Austria is a child of woe ; it has 
invariably been aroused by the defeats of the Monarchy, 
and at each fresh awakening it has given proof of greater 
power. Up till now only a small portion of the German- 
Austrians evinces strong German national sentiment ; 
the history of the recent war shows to what extent. 
The thinking middle classes follow our battles with a 
hearty and active interest never to be forgotten, and 
the brave German peasants in the Alps likewise recol- 
lected their heroic wars against the Wallachs. The 
high nobility, however, and the masses in the towns 
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persevered in the old hatred against Prussia. The small 
gentry of imperial and royal licensed coffee-house 
keepers and tobacconists doted on the French Republic. 
As always in Aastria, the big financial interests gave 
proof of their unprincipled meanness, and insufficient 
attention has been paid in Germany to the great dispatch 
of arms wMch went from Vienna via Trieste to France. 
German national sentiment, how^ever, is visibly in the 
ascendant, and it grows daily on beholding the new 
German Empire. National pride and hatred permeate, 
so to say, the atmosphere of this unlucky State, whose 
future entirely depends upon the reconciliation of national 
interests. The growing hatred against the Slavs may 
by-and-by press the broad masses of German population 
into the ranks of the German Nationalists, and unless 
fairly well-regulated constitutional life can be estab- 
lished in the near future in Cisleithania the Germans 
might finally also realise that their nationality is dearer 
to them than their Government. 

Closer ties attach the greater part of the Slavs to the 
Austrian Monarchy. VTicn from the distance we hear 
only the uncouth blustering of Czech fanaticism, when 
wc listen to the assurances of German scientists in Prague, 
that a Czech University by the side of a German one is 
at any rate more endurable than a University with mixed 
languages, which must infallibly lead to the destruction 
of Germanism in Bohemia ; when we thus behold the 
battle of the elements in the territories of the Crown of 
Wcnceslaus, wc arc apt to thi n k that such blind national 
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hatred ¥/ouId not shrink from the des .ruction of Austria. 
On closer examination, however, secret fear and a singular 
cowardice is easily detected, which hides behind the uproar 
of the Czechs » They are noisy, they bluster and 
the law, but they do not dare to start war. In the midst 
of their roarings they feel that they cannot dispense 
with the Monarchy because, unlike the Germans, no home 
is open to them outside Austria. Not even the hot- 
heads dare count with certainty upon the fulfilment of 
Pansiavist dreams, and that is why for the time being 
the autonomous Crown of Wenceslaus or the division of 
Cisleithania into five groups united by Federalism suffices 
for them. The tameness of the Czechs is, however, 
not due to honest intentions, but to the consciousness 
of weakness, which can and will change as soon as Czech- 
dom finds support in a great Slav power, and it is 
already patent that the Poles regard Galician autonomy 
only as the first step towards the re-establishment of 
the Empire of the Sarmats. 

Amongst all the nations of Austria the Magyars must 
to«day display the greatest energy for the maintenance 
of the Monarchy. The newly established Crown needs 
Cisleithanian support ; those people, with their lively an- 
cestral recollections, know only too well how often Austria 
and Hungary have mutually saved each other. The 
convention was in every respect vastly in favour of the 
Magyars, Hungary contributes thirty per cent, towards 
the general expenditure of the Monarchy and to the 
payment of interest on the debt of the country; if closely 
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calculated it will be found to be even less. And in spite 
of all the Magj'ars cannot overcome the old mistrust 
of the Hofburg ; the tribunals of Eperies and Arad 
can no more sink into oblivion than the impudence 
of the " Bach ” Hussars. In Parliament a strong and 
growing opposition has aims beyond the convention, 
and it appears full of danger that this opposition consists 
almost exclusively of pure Magyar blood. The delegate 
" Nemeth ” recently oftcred his solemn congratulations 
in Parliament to the German-Austrians on the impend- 
ing union with their German brothers. Should disorder 
continue to reign in Cislcithania less hot-blooded Magyars 
will also soon raise the question w^hethcr a union with 
" Chaos ” be really an advantage for Hungary. 

Tw’o neighbours of Austria, i.c., Russia and Italy, 
believe with the greatest positiveness in the collapse of 
the Monarchy, and truly everything seems possible in 
the vicinity of the Orient. The Oriental question extends, 
mo%-es westwards, and resembles a stone which, when 
thrown into water, draws ever-widening circles. It 
already enters into the domain of the far horizon which 
has to be considered in the politics of the German 
Empire. Very probably the fate of Austria and the 
still not definitely solved Polish question will in time to 
come be mixed up with the enigmatical future of the 
Balkan population. In Russia’s leading circles fierce 
hatred, only too easily understood, rages against Austria 
— a hatred which the prudence of clever statesmen may 
temporarily suppress but cannot stifle altogether, the 
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highest interests of the two neighhours in the East as 
well as in Poland being in closest vicinity. Certainly 
one needs the happy levity of Count Beust in order 
to look with steadfast confidence into the future of 
Austria. What follows ? The struggle of German- 
Austria against the Slavs is at the same time a 
struggle of the modern States against feudal and 
ultramontane powers. The Constitution of Cisleith- 
ania honestly kept and intelligently developed offers 
room for all nations of German-Austria. Whoever has 
the freedom and peaceful development of Middle Europe 
at heart must earnestly wish that the oft-proved vitality 
of the old State may once more assert itself, and that 
the Germans this side of the Leitha may hold their own. 
The perfecting of this Constitution can, however, even 
under the most favourable auspices, only take place very 
slowly ; there is an immeasurable distance between the 
wretched indifference which was prevalent in German- 
Austria after the battle of Koniggratz and the present 
national sentiment. The German tongue and German 
morals must not anticipate great results from the 
Lothrings ; it must suffice to us if Germans maintain 
their possessions against Slavs and Magyars. The 
complete solution of a great European task is no 
more to be expected of this infirm country. Only after 
ten years of intemal peace will Austria, if ever, gain 
power to pursue serious plans in the East. An un- 
reservedly sincere friendship we must not expect 
of the Hofburg. The policy of silently preserving 
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all rights is understood in Vienna as wail as in Rome. 
And however honestly %voI!-\rishing we might be, the 
Lothrings know fioni tne mighty attraction of 

National States, anJ know that their Germans cannot 
turn their eyes from our Empire. Because of its existence 
alone the German Empire is viewed by them with sus- 
picion, and prudent circumspection is appropriate. 
Every uncalled-for attempt at intervention in Austria’s 
internal struggle accentuates the mistrust of the Hof- 
burg against our countiy'men and prejudices the 
German cause. This Prince Bismarck magnificently 
understood when be abstained at Gastein from all obser- 
vations against the Ilohenwarte Cabinet. It was very 
badly understood by the honest citizens of Breslau, 
Dresden, and Munich, when they decided on their heartily 
well-meant and heartily stupid declarations of sympathy 
for German-Austria. Lucky for German-Austria that, 
thanks to our sober-mindedness, such madcap ideas did 
not find sympathy ; but all our interest in Austria 
does not justify us in shutting our eyes to the possibility 
of her collapse. The perfection of the Cisleithanian 
Constitution presupposes the good intentions of all 
parties ; at present such intention is, however, found to 
exist only amongst part of the German-Austrians. The 
Italians are in the habit of saying Austria is not a State 
but a family, \nien the foundation of Hapsburg power 
was laid the expression “Tu fclix Austria nube ” met with 
admiration in the whole world, and Emperor Frederick III, 
regretfully looking at lus amputated foot, said ; " Ytzt 
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ist dem Reich der ain Fuss abgeschniedten ” ("Now one 
leg has been cut off the Empire ”). The times of imperial 
self-worship and State-forming marriages of princes are 
no more. Will a country which owes its origin to the 
senseless family policy of past centuries, u'hich in character 
belongs to ancient Europe, be able to satisfy the demands 
of a new era ? We dare not answer negatively ; yet as 
brave and vigilant men we must also contemplate that 
in years to come Fate may reply to the question in the 
negative. If the calamity of the destruction of Austria 
were to occur, and it would also be a calamity to Germany, 
then our Empire must be ready and prepared to brave 
the forces of Fate to save Germanism on the Danube 
from the ddbris, " To be prepared is everything,” saith 
the Poet. 



THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND 
RUSSIA. 


In the summer of 1813, xAugust Wilhelm Schiegel wrote 
to ScMeiermacher Is it to be wondered at that this 
nation, on whose shoulders the weight of the balance of 
power in Europe has been laid for one and a half centuries, 
should go with a bent back ? ” In these words he indi- 
cated both the cause of the long-continued feebleness of 
our country and also the ground of the constant mistrust 
with which all the Great Powers saw Germany recovering 
strength. Even a cautious and unprejudiced German 
historian will find it hard to keep from bitterness, and will 
easily appear to foreigners as a Chaminist, when he por- 
trays in detail in how much more just and friendly a way 
the public opinion of Europe regarded the national move- 
ments of the Italians, the Greeks, and the Southern Slavs 
than the Germans’ struggle for unity. It needs even a 
certain degree of self-denial in order to recognise that the 
whole formation of the old system of States, the way of 
looking at things of the old diplomacy, depended on the 
divided state of Germany, and, consequently, in our 
revolution we could expect nothing better from the 
neighbouring Powers than, at most, nerrtrality and 
silent non-interference. 


26B 
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A proud German will be glad of the fact that we owe 
all that we are really to ourselves ; he will willingly for- 
get past unfairness in practical politics, and simply 
ask what is the attitude of the neighbouring Powers to 
the present interests of our Empire. But he who only 
sees in history an arsenal from which to draw weapons to 
pursue the varying aims of the politics of the day will, 
with a moderate amount of learning and some sophistry, 
be able to prove, just as it happens to suit him, that 
France or Austria, Russia or England, is our hereditary 
foe. A book of such a sort, thoroughly partisan in spirit 
and unhistorical, is the work “ Berlin and Petersburg ; 
Prussian Contributions to the History of the Relations 
between Russia and Germany," which an anonymous 
author has lately published with the unconcealed purpose 
of arousing attention and of preparing the minds of 
credulous readers for a reckoning with Russia. The 
book is entitled " Prussian Contributions,” and the preface 
is dated from Berlin. I am quite willing to believe that 
the author, when he wrote his preface, may have happened 
to be passing a few days in Berlin. But everyone who 
knows our political literature must at once discern that 
the author of the work is the same publicist who has issued 
the little book, “Russia, Before and After the War,” 
" Pictures of Petersburg Society,” and a number of other 
instructive works dealing with Russo-German relations. 
And this publicist is, as is well known, no Prussian, but 
an inhabitant of the Baltic provinces; he has hitherto 
never claimed to concern himself with Prussian politics. 
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but lias alM'ay&, with great talcj/t and restless energy,* 
repni-er.tcd iLe inn rt. 1*1 of ids Baltic home as he under- 
itoodtheia. x\iU-!n^ die 5 ii‘ icr I authors of Germany he 
takes a jiesitiun .dud .a to that vdiicli Louis Sclineider 
once Dcaipud on the odicr side. Juot as the latter, 
assuredly in Lh Uuy iitst Piuasian patriot, regarded 
the ailidpxe \iith Holy Ru'-fia a.s a dogma, so does our 
author \k\v iiostiiity to the Czar’s Empire; only, he is 
incumparahiy abler ai.d quite free from that deprecatory 
inanatr which makes Schneider’s writings so unpleasant. 
The resluralion of Poland and the conquest of the Baltic 
provinces, these arc the \isions which, more or less dis- 
guised, hovi-r iu the background of all his books. In 
his \dt w the Pnissian hlonarchy has really no other raison 
d’etre than the suppression of the Slavs ; it misses its 
vocation till it has engaged in hostilities against the 
Muscovites. All the problems of German politics are 
gauged by this one measure ; no inference is so startling 
as to alarm our author. In 1871 he opposed the conquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine, for the liberation of our western 
territories tlireatencd to postpone the longed-for war with 
Russia ; nor could a patriot of the Baltic provinces allow 
that Alsace with its Gallicised higher classes was a German 
province, while on the other hand the German nationality 
of Liviand and Kurland was rooted exclusively in the 
nobility and well-to-do citizen class. Such a steady direc- 
tion of sentiment towards one object compels the respect 
even of an opponent. So long as our author fought with 
an open visor one could pardon his warm local patriotism 
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lie at tiiiKS spclie sonie\\iiat coalcmpliioiiijiy of 
Piofesia, and lidd rp die vvonderi-ax political iiiblinct oi the 
Baltic nobility os c. sliiiiirg example to our native iiarrow- 
iiiindediiebs. But as at j^rcsent, lie assumes the 

matk of a dccply-initlaied Pcubddxi statConiciii, lie 

pares and trims our ;^iorious lidtory to suit the aims of 
the Bailie malcuiiteius, and widics to make us believe 
that Prussia lias been for fdty years the playiliiiig of a 
foreign Pouur, then it is quite pcrmibsible to examine 
more closely whether the cargo ol this little Baltic ship 
is worth more than tlie false flag which it flies at its 
mast-head. 

The old proverb Qui a compagnon, a nraitre/' is 
especially true of political alliances. Plardenberg made a 
mistake when he once said regarding Austria and Prussia, 

Leurs inl&ets se confondent."' A community of 
interests between independent Powers can only be a 
conditional one, and limited by time ; in every alliance 
which lasts long, sometimes one of the contracting 
parties and sometimes the other will consider itself over- 
reached. Thus our State at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century made enormous sacrifices to aid the 
objects of the two sea-Powers, but did not finally gain 
any further advantage from this long alliance than the 
right of her head to use the kingly title, and some barren 
laurels. The history also of the seventy-seven year-long 
friendship between Prussia and Russia— the longest 
alliance which has ever existed between two Great Powers 
— ^presents many such phenomena. There were times 
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when German patriots \i’ere fully justified in regarding 
the friendship of Russia as oppressive — ^nay, as disgrace- 
ful — just as or. the other hand in recent years the great 
majority of educated Russians firmly believed that 
their country was injured by the Prussian alliance. But 
when one sums up the results, and compares the relative 
position in respect of power of the two States in 1802, when 
their alliance was formed, with that in 1879, when it 
was dissolved, it cannot be honestly asserted that Prussia 
fared badly in this alliance. 

The Russo-Prussian alliance was, as is well known, 
entirely the personal work of the two Monarchs, and every- 
one knows how much it was helped forward by the honest 
and frank friendship which the King, Frederick William 
III, displayed towai'ds the versatile Czar. But these 
personal feelings of the King never overpowered his 
sound political intelligence and his strong sense of duty. 
Every new advance of historical investigation only re- 
confirms the fact that the King was altogether right, 
when unseduced by the proposals of so many cleverer 
men than himself ; he was only willing to venture on the 
attempt at rising against Kapoleon in alliance with Russia. 
Without the help of the Czar Alexander the capture of 
Paris and the restoration of the old power of Prussia 
would have been impossible. Anyone who doubts 
this should peruse the recently published Memoirs of 
Mettemich regarding the real objects of the Vienna 
Court at the time, i.c., not the Memoirs themselves 
with their intolerable self-glorification, but the appended 
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authentic cfiicial documonls, which, for the most port, 
plainly contradict the vain scif-eulogy of the aiiLXior. 
At the Congress of Vienna the two Courts still continiied 
to have a community of interests : the Czar was ohiigtd 
to support Prussia’s demands for an indemnity, if he 
wished to secure lor himself the possession of Poland. 

At the second Peace of Paris, on the other hand, the 
interests of the two Powers came into violent collision. 
The Czar had indeed favoured the restoration of the State 
of Prussia, so that Russia should be rendered impregnable 
through this rampart on its most vulnerable side, but he 
as little wished the rise of a completely independent self- 
sufficing German Power, as the Courts of Paris, Vienna, and 
London did. Therefore the restoration of our old western 
frontier, which Prussia demanded, was defeated by the 
united opposition of all the Great Powers. All the Courts 
without exception observed with anxiety what an unsus- 
pected wealth of military power little Prussia had 
developed during the War of Liberation ; therefore they 
all eagerly vied with each other in burying Prussia’s 
merits in oblivion. Whether one reads the military 
dispatches of Wellington and his officers, the letters of 
Schwarzenburg, Mctiemich, and Gentz, the semi-official 
writings of the Russian military authors of that period, 
it is difficult to say which of the three allies had most 
quicMy and completely forgotten the deeds of their 
Prussian comrades-in-arms. Nevertheless, the alliance 
with Russia and Austria was a necessity for Prussia, 
for it still remained the most important task of our 

s 
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European policy to pret’cnt another declaration of war* 
on the part of France, and the Great Alliance actually 
achieved this, its first purpose. WTien Austria, in 1817, 
rendered anxious by Alexander’s grandiose schemes, 
proposed to the King of Prussia a secret offensive and 
defensive alliance, whicli in case of need might be also 
directed against Russia, Hardenberg, who in those days 
was thorouglJy Austrian in his sjmipathies, was eager to 
accept the proposal. But the King acted as a Prussian, 
and absolutely refused, for only the union of all three 
Eastern Powers could secure to his State the safety which 
he especially needed after the immense sacrifices of the 
war. Yet our Baltic anonymous author is quite mong in 
so representing things as though, in Frederick William 
Ill’s view, the alliance with Russia had been the only 
possible one. The King knew, more thoroughly than his 
present-day critic, the incalculable vicissitudes of inter- 
national relations, and always kept cautiously in view 
the possibility of a war against Russia. In 181S he 
surprised the Vienna Court by the declaration that he 
wished also to include Posen, East and West Prussia, in 
the German Confederation, because in case of a Russian 
attack he wanted to be absolutely sure of the help of 
Germany. Frederick William held obstinately to this 
idea, although Hardenberg and Humboldt spoke against 
it, and he did not give it up till Austria opposed it, and 
thus every prospect of carrying the proposal through in 
the Diet of the Confederation disappeared. 

It is equally untrue that the King, as otir anonymous 
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author condescendingly expresses ii, had modestly 
renounced all •wishes of bringing about a union of the 
German States. Kis policy was peaceful, as it was obliged 
to be; it shunned a decisive contest for which at that 
time all the preliminary conditions were lacking, but as 
soon as aftairs in the new provinces were, to some extent, 
settled, he began at once to work for the commercial and 
political unifying of Germany. In this difficult task, 
which in very truth laid the foundation for the new 
German Empire, Prussia encountered at every step the 
opposition of Austria, England, and France. Russia 
alone among all the Great Powers preserved a friendly 
neutrality. This one fact is sufficient to justify the 
King in attaching great importance to Russia’s friend- 
ship. 

This partiality of his, however, was by no means blind, 
for nothing is more absurd than the author's assertion 
that Prussia, by the mediation which brought about the 
Peace of Adrianopie, had merely done the Russian Court 
an unselfish service. When the war of 1828 broke out 
the King had openly told the Czar that he disapproved 
of his declaration of war. The next year, at the com- 
mencement of the second campaign, the European 
situation assumed a very threatening aspect. The Vienna 
Cabinet, alarmed in the highest degree by the progress 
of the Russian arms, exerted itself in conjunction with 
England to bring about a great alliance against Russia ; 
on the other hand, the King knew from his son-in-law’s 
mouth Ithe Czar’s autesranh note is still preserved in 
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tlie Btriin State Jiat ilicrt was a secret under 

standir,^ bc;v. .en and Charles X ol France. 

If mailers in re a'. \\\1 tc th^ir course there was 
danger of a Car ‘ p an ucr v.'Livii rrJglil oblige Prussia 
to fight siimlt.vK ig.niibt i^ussia and France, and 
that about a cpae..ii n r^n.Ove from our interests. In 
order to a\nrc this dmn^er, and thus acting for the best 
for hii oivii counliy, the King resolved to act as a 
mediator, and bio\:ght aoout a peace wKich, as matters 
then were, was acceptable to both contending parties. 

Prince Motternich was certainly alarmed at this success 
of Prussian policy, and the reactionary party in Berlin, 
Duke Karl of Mecklenburg, Anchlon, Schuckmann, 
Knescbcck, who were all staunch adherents of the Vienna 
diplomat, were alarmed ; but the ablest men at the Court, 
Bcmslofi, Witzicven, Eicliltorn, and above all the younger 
Prince William, approved the King’s well-considered pro- 
ceeding. The resolve of the King was obviously connected 
with the brilliant successes which his finance minister, 
Motz,had won at the same time in the struggles of German 
commercial policy. To a calm historical judgment the 
years 1828 and 1829 appear as a fortunate turning-point 
in the history of that uneventful period ; it was the time 
when Prussia again began to take up a completely 
independent position in relation to the Austrian Court. 
Among the Liberals, indeed, who had lately been admiring 
the Gra'ks, and now were suddenly enthusiastic for the 
Turks, there arose a supplementary party-legend, that 
Prussia had only undertaken the office of mediator in 
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This dijccivcry, Iiowcv.r, clT<.:i 6 y toniradicitd by ilie 
calendar. On August igdi TAjitch's army appeared 
before Adrianopk ; end it y.:s li re 0 :at the victor's 
embarrassments £rst b gaiy and L^xw £1:4, it was evident 
Iiow mucli liis figliimg T lied bcLU reduced by 
sickness and the \\\ar and IlcW rf th Cewpaign. But 
Prussia had coiiinnncLd acling rn die for es early as 
July ; when General jhdiliips rei^iivt 1 his instructions 
the Russian Army victorious everywhere. 

Later on, also, the sobcr-'i'niiidedness of King Frederick 
William never favoured the Czar's dedgns against the 
Porte ; he rather did Ms best to siren gllmn the resisting 
power of the Oitoman Empire. The only partly effective 
reform which the decaying TiirldAi State succeeded in 
carrying through — the reconstitution of its Army — was, 
as is well laiown, the work of Prussian officers. All the 
reports which the embittered scandal-seeking opposition 
party of that time circulated, regarding the influence of 
Russia in the domestic concerns of Piuissia, are mere 
inventions. The King alone deserves blame or praise 
for the course of domestic policy ; his son-in-law never 
refused to pay him filial reverence. Even the eccen- 
tricities of the Berlin Court at that period, the love for 
parades, the bestowing of military decorations, which 
were stigmatized by the Liberals as Russian manners," 
were simply due to the personal predilection of the King, 
and it is difficult to decide whether Russia has learnt 
more in this respect from Germany, or vice versa. During 
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the anxious dzy^ of llie Jaly revolution tlic King ex- 
hibited again, with all iiib modesty, an independent and 
genuinely Prussian aitiliide. Frt:derick Wiiliam resisted 
the legitimist outbursts cf bis son-in-law, and hindered the 
crusade against France which had been planned in 
St. Petersburg. Th^ next year he resisted with equal 
common sense the focliui enthusiasm of the Liberals for 
the Poles, and, by occup}ing the eastern frontier, assisted 
in the suppression of that Polish insurrection, which was 
as dangerous for our Posen as for Russian Poland. The 
Baltic anonymous author conceals Ms vexation at this 
intelligent policy cf self-assertion behind the thoughtful 
remark that we had, as is well known, paid for ren- 
dering this assistance with the valuable life of Gneisenau/* 
Should we, then, perhaps enter in our ledger, on the 
Russian debit side, the cholera which swept away our 
heroes ? 

During the wLole period from 1815 to 1S40 I know only 
of a single fact which can be alleged to give real occasion 
to the reproach that the King, for the sake of Russia's 
friendship, neglected an important interest of Ms State. 
In constrast to the ruthless commercial policy of Russia, 
Prussia showed a moderation wMch bordered on weak- 
ness. But tMs matter, also, is not so simple as our 
anonymous author thinks. Fie reproaches Russia with 
the non-fulfilment of the Vienna Treaty of May 3rd, 1815, 
and overlooks the fact that Prussia herself hardly 'wished 
in earnest the canying out of this agreement. It was soon 
enough proved that Hardenberg had been over-reached 
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at Vienna by IVLice Czartoryski. The apparently 
harmless agreements regarding free transit and free 
trade with the products of all formerly Polish territories 
imposed upon our State, tlrrough vrhich the transit look 
place, only duties, \\ithout conferring any corresponding 
advantages. In order to carry out the treaty literally 
Prussia would have had to divide its Polish provinces from 
its other territories by a line of custom-houses. But the 
Poles saw in the treaty a welcome means of carrying their 
national propaganda into our Polish territories by settle- 
ments of commercial agents. Thus it happened that 
Prussia, after futile negotiations, proceeded on her own 
account ; and by the customs-law of 1818 placed her Polish 
territories on precisely the same footing as her other 
eastern provinces. After this necessary step Prussia 
was no more in the position to appeal successfully to the 
Vienna Treaty. And what means did we, in fact, possess 
to compel the neighbouring State to give up a foolish 
commercial policy, which was injurious for his own 
country ? Only the two-edged weapon of retaliatory 
duties. The relation of the two countries assumed quite 
a different aspect under Frederick William IV. It will 
always be one of the most bitter memories of our history 
how lacking in counsel and wavering in purpose the 
clever new King proved, in contrast to the strong-willed 
Czar, how cruelly he knew, by countless failures, the fact 
that in the stern struggles for power of national life 
character is always superior to talent, and how at last, 
for truth wEl out, he actually feared those narrow minds. 
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litre our author has .c^otd reason lor sharp judgments, 
and here aLo he gives us, Uiung wiili sonic questionable 
anecdotes, some reliable mattcr-ol-fact information 
regarding ilu liistcry of the confusions of 1S48-50. It is 
qr.ite true that llic Czar ^Nicholas in the autumn of 184S 
asked General Count Friodricli Dolma whether he would 
not be the Prussian Gi ncrai Monk, and march with the 
first armj’-corps on Berlin, to restore order there ; the 
whole Russian army would act as Ms reserve in case of 
need. The memories of the count, printed in autograph, 
corJirm the correctness of this story, with the exception 
of some trifling details. But even here the author cannot 
rise to an unprejudiced historical estimate of the events 
in question. He conceals the fact that not only Russia but 
all the Great Powers were against the rise of a Prussian- 
German Empire. The position which the Powers had 
assumed with regard to the question of German unity 
had not changed since 1814. He similarly ignores the 
fact that ail the Great Powers opposed the liberation 
of Schleswig-Holstein ; and it is undeniable that Russia, 
according to the traditions of the old diplomacy, had 
better grounds to adopt such an attitude than the other 
Powers ; for all the Cabinets believed then decidedly 
— ^although wrongly — ^that Prussia wished to use the 
struggle with Denmark as a means of possessing herself 
of the Kiel harbour. The Russian State, as a Baltic 
Power, could not welcome this prospect. 

Russian policy, in contrast to that of England, France, 
and Austria, was also peculiar in this, that it resisted the 
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tiie Pra.--iar Cor^^a-vadvci.. Ii ib far fro:i) my mtcntiou 
to delL’-d; ii ajy tlio wrtirli d poHcy wliich came 
to ^riif at ttar^uv/ and Olniiilz ; -u’c, the old Gotlia 
party, L.u'c ali j^rown up as oppi*ncnls of this tendency. 
Meamiliile, c'Ji.i,r diu Lip^c of a Mhulo yentration, it seems, 
howt'ver, to bo time to appreciate the iiatnrai motives 
which drove so many v'aliant patriots into the l^us&ian 
camp. It is cnotigli to remembtr only LJie King’s ride 
tlirougli mutinous Berlin, the retreat of the victorious 
guards before the defeated bamcadc-fightcrs, and all the 
terrible humiliatioti which the wcaktiess of Frederick 
William IV brought on the throne of the Hohenzoilerns. 
The old Prussian royalists felt as though the world were 
coming to an end ; they saw all that they counted most 
venerable desecrated; and amid the universal chaos 
the Czar Nicholas appeared to them to be the last stay 
of Monarchy. Therefore, in order to save royalty in 
Prussia they adhered to Russia. They made a grievous 
error, but only blind hatred, as with our author, can con- 
demn them abruptly as betrayers of their country. The 
head of the pro-Russian party in Berlin was, at the begin- 
ning of the ’fifties, the same Field-Marshal Dohna who 
had instantly rejected with Pnissian pride the above- 
mentioned contemptible proposal of the Czar ; of him a 
diplomat said : “ So long as this old standard remains 
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tiprijjM, I ted easy/' Strongly Conservative in political 
and ecclesiastical matters tliougli he was, this son-in-law 
of Sciiarnhorst had never surrendered the ideal of the 
War of Liberation, the hope of German unity* What 
brought the iiubic German into the ranks of the re- 
actionists vas cc.rt?inly not regard for Russia, but that 
hopeless confusion of our affairs which had brought about 
such a close connection between the great cause of German 
unity and the follies of the revolution ; the Imperial 
Crown of Frankfort seemed to him as to his King to be a 
coufonne ic favL 

As regards the Crimean War, all unprejudiced judges 
believe, nowadays, that Prussia had, as an exception, 
and for once in a way, undeserved good fortune. The 
crushing superiority of Russia was broken by the Western 
Powers without our interference, and yet our friendly 
relations with our eastern neighbour, which were to be 
so fruitful in results for Germany’s future, remained 
unbroken. Even a less undecided, less inactive govern- 
ment than ManteufieFs Ministry could scarcely have 
obtained a more favourable result than this. Our author 
himself tepidly acknowdedges that it was not Prussia's 
duty to side with the Western Powers, and thus help on 
the schemes of Bonapartism. A really brilliant states- 
man perhaps might, as soon as the military forces of 
France were locked up in the East, have suddenly made an 
alliance with Russia, and attempted the conquest of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the solution of the German 
question, without troubling himself about mistaken 
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public opinion. But it is obvioub hovi? ililScuIt tliis was, 

^ and how impossible for a personality like the King’s. 
Instead of quietly appreciating the difficulty of the 
circumstances, our author only vehemently denounces 
Russia’s pride and Prussia’s servility. He also again 
ignores the fact that Prussia then, unfortunately, had 
fallen into a state of being regarded as negligible by the 
whole world, and the arrogance of the Western Powers 
was not less than that of Russia. Everyone knows the 
letters of Prince Albert, and Napoleon Ill’s remark, 
regarding the deference which Prussia showed towards 
Russia ; the cold, disparaging contempt displayed in 
the letters of the Prince Consort, who was himself a 
German, and accustomed to weigh his words carefully, 
is, in my opinion, more insulting than the coarse words of 
abuse which the harsh despotic Nicholas is said to have 
blurted out in moments of sudden anger. Our author 
also ignores the fact that the Czar Nicholas declared 
himself ready to purchase Prussia’s help in the field by 
surrendering Warsaw. In the camp of the English 
and French allies they were willing to pay a price also, 
but only offered a slight rectification of the frontier on 
the left bank of the Rhine. Which of the ofiers was the 
more favourable ? 

This whole section of the book is a mixture of truth 
and falsehood, of ingenious remarks and tasteless gossip. 
We will give one specimen of the author’s manner of 
relating history. He prints in spaced letters the following : 
“ In February', 1854, a Prussian State secret — ^the just 
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completed plan of rnobiliaatioii — was revealed to the Court 
of St. Petersburg.” Then iie relates how one of our 
noblust patriots, a wcll-knonm wTiter, conveyed the news 
of this betrayal, of course in perfect good faith, to a Berlin 
lilhograpMc corresponds nee agency ; and in consequence 
a secret order wa:; issued for the writer’s arrest. I happen 
to be exactly acquainted with the affair, and can confirm 
the statement that the order for arrest was certainly 
issued — a characteristic occurrence in that time of petty 
panics on the part of the police. But more important 
than tliis secondary' matter is the question whether 
that piece of information was reliable, and whether that 
betrayal realty took place. The author has here again 
concealed something. The report was that a brother of 
the King had committed the treachery. This remarkable 
disclosure, however, did not originate with anyone who 
was really conversant with affairs, but with an honourable, 
though at the same time very credulous and hot-headed, 
Liberal deputy of the Landtag,* who had nothing to do 
with the Court. Is it exaggerated loyalty when we 
Prussians demand from the Baltic anonymous author 
at least some attempt at a proof, before we resolve to 
regard one of our royal princes as a traitor to Ms country ? 
The story simply belongs to the series of innumerable 
scandals wMch w'cre only too gladly believed by the 
malicious Liberalism of the ’fifties. It was. we must 
remember, the time when Vamhagen von Ense ms 
flourishing. In accordance with the general tenor of his 

^ rarlinment of a hiogle State. 
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»book the author naturally does not relish the indisput- 
able fact that the policy of Alexander 11 atoned for 
many of the wrongs which the Czar Nicholas had 
committed against Germany. He seeks rather, during 
this period of Russian history, to hunt up every trace of 
movements hostile to Germany. It is, for instance, a 
well-known fact that, after the Peace of Paris, Russia 
sought for a rapprochement to France ; and it may also 
be safely assumed that Prince Gortschakofi, from the 
commencement of his political career, regarded an alli- 
ance with France as the most suitable for Russia. But it 
is a long way from such general wishes to the acts of State- 
policy. For whole decades the great majority of French 
statesmen, without distinction of party, have given a lip- 
adherence to the Russian Alliance ; even Lamartine, 
the enthusiast for freedom, spoke of this alliance as a 
geographical necessity and the “ cry of nature.” And 
yet the course of the world’s history went another way. 

Then came the Polish rising of 1863. The Court of 
St. Petersburg learned to know thoroughly the secret 
intrigues of Bonapartism, and in Prussia’s watchful 
aid found a proof of the value of German friendship. 
Since then, for a whole decade, its attitude has remained 
favourable to our interests, whatever fault the Baltic 
anonymous author may find in details. Certainly it 
was only the will of one man which gave this direction 
to Russian policy. The Russo-Pnissian Alliance has 
never denied its origin ; it has never evoked a warm 
friendship between the two nations; while the great 
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majority ol Germans regarded Russian affairs with com- * 
plete indifference, there awoke in the educated circles of 
Russian society, as soon as the great decisive days of our 
history approached, a bitter hatred against Germany, 
which increased from 3'ear to year. But that one will, 
which was friendly to us, governed the German State ; 
and so long as this condition lasted the intelligent German 
Press was bound to treat the neighbouring Power with 
forbearance. When the Baltic author expresses contempt 
for our Press because of this, and blames it for want of 
national pride, he merely shows that he has no compre- 
hension for the first and most important tasks of German 
policy. His thoughts continually revolve round Reval, 
Riga, and Mitau. 

That the dislocation of the equilibrium among the 
Baltic Powers and the advance of Prussia in the Cimbric 
Peninsula must have appeared serious matters to the St. 
Petersburg Court is obvious. But at last it let the old 
deeply-rooted tradition drop, and accommodated itself 
with as good a grace as possible to the jaii accompli. 
Similarly it is evident that the formation of the North 
German Confederation could not be agreeable to it. 
When the war of 1866 broke out people at St. Petersburg 
and all the other capitals of Europe expected the probable 
defeat of Prussia, and at first were seriously alarmed at 
the brilliant successes of our troops. But this time also 
a sense of fairness prevailed. The Czar Alexander 
accepted the new order of things in Germany as soon as 
he ascertained what schemes were cherished by the 
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Qourt of the Tuiieries against the left bank of the Rhine. 
In the next year (1870) this attitude of our friend and 
neighbour underwent its severest test. Austria, Italy, 
and Denmark, as is well known, were on the point of 
concluding an alliance against Germany when the victories 
of Worth and Spicheren intervened. England did not 
dare to forbid the French to make the attack, which a 
single word from the Queen of the Seas could have pre- 
vented, and afterwards she prolonged the war by her 
sale of arms and by the one-sided manner in which she 
maintained her neutrality. The Czar Alexander, on the 
other hand, greeted each victory of his royal uncle with 
sincere joy. That was the important point, and not 
the ill-humour of Prince Gortschakoff which our author 
depicts with so much satisfaction. Russia was the only 
Great Power whose head displayed friendly sentiments 
towards us during that difficult time. And if we wish to 
realise how valuable Russian friendship was for us 
also in the following years, we must compare the present 
state of things with the past. As long as the alliance of 
the three Emperors lasted a European war was quite 
out of the question, for the notorious war crisis of 1875 
has in reality never existed. Since Russia has separated 
from the other two Imperial Powers we are at any rate 
within sight of the possibility of a European war, and may 
perhaps be suddenly compelled to act on two frontiers 
simultaneously. 

The most welcome task for an author who openly 
preaches war against Russia was obviously to show in 
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detail through what ciicumstances the old alliance attef 
the Peace of San Stcfano was loosened and finally 
dissolved. I know no more of these matters than anyone 
else. I only know that in Russia there is deep vexation 
at the course 1akcu by the Berlin Congress, and that a 
great deal of the blame L imputed to the German Empire. 
I have heard of secret negotiations regarding a Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and am without further argument 
convinced that Prince Bismarck would not have given 
German policy iis latest direction without very solid 
reasons. But I have no more exact knowledge of the 
matter. Therefore it was with easily intelligible curiosity 
that I began to read the last section of the book. I 
hoped to learn something about the transactions between 
Russia and France ; I hoped to learn whether the senti- 
ments of the Czar Alexander have changed, or whether 
the monarch does not now more personally direct 
the foreign policy of his kingdom, etc. But our author 
himself knows nothing about such matters ; he deceives 
himself or others when he pretends to be initiated. He 
only produces lengthy extracts from the Germanophobe 
articles of the Russian Press. Every publicist who is 
at all an expert knows just as many fine and pithy 
passages in Muscovite papers. In Hansen’s “ Coulisses 
de la diplomatie ” the author, who loves historical sources 
of this kind, might discover similar outpourings of 
Russian politicians. But all that proves very little. 
The question is much rather whether the Russian Press, 
wMch, as is well known, only enjoys a certain degree of 
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freedom in the t\io capitals and rtrnains q n e a./.a 
to tiae mass of the people, is powerful enou^u lO iuEi xe 
the course of Russia's foreign policy. To IMs qUuSlion 
the author gives no answer. 

So we lay the book aside without anj" information on 
the present state of affairs, but not without a icding of 
shame. TOien two w^ho have been friends for mcaiy 
years have broken with each other, it is not only uncLival- 
rous for one to tax his old companions with sins com- 
mitted long ago, but unwise ; the reproach always 
falls back on the reproacher. The last impression which 
the reader carries away from this work is much more 
unfavourable for Prussia than for Russia ; therefore even 
the foreign Press greeted it at once with well-deserved 
contempt. Anyone who believes the author must 
come to the conclusion that King Frederick William III 
and Ms two successors had conducted a Russian and not 
a Prussian policy. Happily this view is quite false. 
But we would remind the Baltic publicist, who, under the 
disguise of a Prussian patriot, drawls such a fiattciiiig 
picture of our history, of an old Prussian story which stil! 
has its application. In the Rhine campaign of 1793 a 
Prussian grenadier was inveighing vigorously against 
King Frederick William 11 ; but when an Austrian fellow- 
soldier chimed in the Prussian gave him a box on ihe ear 
and said, I may talk like that, but not you ; for I am a 
Prussian/' 

The author's remarks on the future are based upon the 
tacit assumption that the European Powers fall naturally 

T 
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into two groups — Austria, England, and Germany on thp 
one side, Italy, Russia, and France on the other. In the 
short time since the book came out this assumption has 
already been made void ; the English elections have 
reminded the world very forcibly of the instability of 
grouping in the system of States. If the author had 
commenced his work only four weeks later it would 
probably not have appeared in the book market at all or 
have done so in a very different shape. 

But there is one truth, though certainly no new one, 
in the train of thought which is apparent in this book ; 
it is only too correct that hostility to everything German 
is constantly on the increase in influential Russian society. 
But we do not at all believe that an intelligent Russian 
Government, not misled by the dreams of Pan-slavism, 
must necessarily cherish such a feeling towards us. We 
regard a war against Russia as a great calamity, for who, 
now, when the period of colonising absolutism lies far 
behind us, can seriously wish to encumber our State with 
the possession of Warsaw, and with millions of Poles and 
Jews ? But many signs indicate that the next great 
European crisis will find the Russians in the ranks of 
our enemies. Ail the more important therefore is our 
newly-confirmed friendship with Austria. 

This alliance is, as a matter of course, sure of the 
involuntary sympathy of our people ; if it endures it 
may have the useful effect of strengthening the German 
element in Austria, and finally checking the melancholy. 
decay of our civilisation in Bohemia and Hungary, in 
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jKrain and the Tyrol. Our interests in the East coincide^ 
for the present, \vith those of the Danube Empire. After 
the occupation of Bosnia has once taken place Austria 
cannot again surrender the position she has taken up, 
without preparing a triumph for our common enemy, 
Pan-sla\ism. Nevertheless, we cannot join our Baltic 
author in prophesying that the treaty of friendship with 
Austria will be as lasting and immovable as the unity 
of the German Empire. Germany has plenty of enemies 
in the medley of peoples which exist in Austria : all 
the Slavs, even the ultramontane Germans, hate us; 
nay, more, the Magyars, our political friends, suppress 
German civilisation in the Saxon districts of Transylvania 
much more severely than the Russians ever ventured to 
do in their Baltic provinces. It is not in our power to keep 
these hostile forces for ever aloof from the guidance 
of Russia, The unity of our Empire, on the other hand, 
rests on our own power alone, and on the loyalty which 
we owe to ourselves ; therefore it will last, whatever 
changes may take place among the European alliances. 
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When bhall we sec the last of those timid spirits who 
find it needful to increase the burden of life by sclf- 
created toiture, to whom every advance of the human 
mind is but one sign more of the decay of our race— of the 
approach of the Day of Judgment ? The great majority 
of our contemporaries are again beginning, thank 
Heaven ! to believe quite sturdily and heartily in 
themselves; yet we are weak enough to repeat some, at 
least, of the gloomy predictions of those atrabilious 
spirits. It has become a commonplace assumption 
that all-conquering culture will at last supplant national 
morality by a morality of mankind, and transform the 
world into a cosmopolitan, primitive pap. But the same 
law holds good of nations as of individuals, who show less 
difierentiation in childhood than in mature years. In 
other words, if a people has vitality enough to keep itself 
and its nationality going in the merciless race-struggle 
of history, every advance in civilisation will certainly 
bring its external life in closer contact with other peoples, 
but it will bring into dearer relief its more refined, its 
deeper idiosyncrasies. We all follow the Paris fashions, 

we are linked with neighbouring nations, by a thousand 
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^different interests ; yet our feelings and ideas, so far as 
the French and British intellectual world is concerned, 
are undoubtedly more independent than they were 
seven hundred years ago, when the peasant all over 
Europe spent his life fettered by patriarchal custom, 
whilst the ecclesiastic in every country derived his 
knowledge from the same sources, and the nobility of 
Latin Christendom created for itself a common code of 
honour and morality under the walls of Jerusalem. 
That lively exchange of ideas between nations, on which 
the present generation rightly plumes itself, has never 
been a mere give-and-take. 

We are fortified in this consoling knowledge when we 
see how the ideas of a German classic about the highest 
object of human thought — ^about freedom — ^have recently 
been developed in a very individual way by two dis- 
tinguished political thinkers of France and England. 
When Wilhelm von Humboldt’s essay on the limits of 
the operations of the State appeared for the first time 
in complete form a few years ago, some sensation was 
caused by that brilliant work in Germany too. We were 
rejoiced to get a deeper insight into the evolution of one 
of our chief men. The more refined minds delightedly 
detected the inspiring breath of the Golden Age of German 
humanity, for it is indeed only in Schiller's nearly-related 
letters on the aesthetic education of the human race that 
the bright ideal of a beautiful humanity, which fascinated 
Germans during that period, has been depicted with 
equal eloquence and distinction. The gifted youth who 
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had just had his first look irto the self-complacent red- 
tapeism of Frederick William IFs bureaucracy, and had 
turned away, chilled by its lifeless formalities, in order 
to live a life of esthetic leisure at home — ^he was certainly 
to be forgiven for thinking very poorly of the State. 
Dalberg had asked him to write the little book — a prince 
who had the intention of lavishing profusely on his country 
all the good things of life by means of an administration 
that would know eveiything and look after everything. 
The young thinker emphasized all the more keenly the 
fact that the State is nothing but an institution for pur- 
poses of security; that it must never again interfere 
directly or indirectly with a nation’s morals or character ; 
that a man was freest when the State was least active. 
We, of the present generation, know only too well that 
the true cause of the ruin of the old German State was 
that all free minds set themselves in such morbid opposi- 
tion to the State that they fled from it like young 
Humboldt, instead of serving it like Humboldt when 
grown to a man, and elevating it by the nobility of their 
free human development. The doctrine which sees in 
the State merely a hindrance, a necessary evil, seems 
obsolete to the German of to-day. Curiously enough, 
though, this youthful work of Humboldt’s is now being 
glorified by John Stuart Mill in his book on liberty, 
and by Edward Laboulaye in his essay “ L’dtat et ses 
limites,” as a mine of political wisdom for the troubles 
of the present time. 

Mill is a faithful son of those genuinely German middle 
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classes of England, whidi, since tlie days of Richard II 
\ave preferentially represintcd our country's inner essence, 
its spiritual work, both ir good and bad respects, both hy 
an earnest des re for tiuth r pA by a gloomy, fanolxai zeal 
in religions bclic^f. He nis become a rich mail since he 
discovered and ncogmsid the must precious iewd of 
onr people, Gtrinan idcalisBi Speaking from that free 
watch-tower he utters words of reproach, bitter words, 
against his fellow-countrymen's confused thinking; and 
unfortunately, also, against the present generation, bitter 
words such as only the honoured national economist 
would dare to speak unpunished But, like a true-born 
Englishman, as a pupil of Bentham, he tests Kant's ideas 
by the standard of the useful, the '' well-comprehended, 
permanent " utility of course, and therein shows in his 
own person the deep abyss which will always separate 
the two nations' intellectual activities. He wavers 
between the English and German views of the world — 
in his book on liberty, just as in his latest work, 
Utilitarianism " — and finally gets out of the difficulty 
by attributing an ideal meaning to Bentham's purely 
materialistic thoughts, w^hich brings them close to the 
German view. With the help of the apostle of German 
humanity he contrives to praise the North American 
State-methods, which owe little, or nothing, to the beauti- 
ful humanity of German-Hellenic classicism. Laboulaye, 
on the other hand, belongs to that small school of keen- 
sighted Liberals, which feels the weakness of their country 
to reside in French centralisation, and endeavours to 
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rc-awakcn the germs of German civilisation which are 
there slumbering under the Celtic-Roman regime. The 
talented author deals with historical facts, rather boldly 
than thoroughly ; briefly, he is of opinion that Christianity 
was the first to recognise the worth and dignity of the 
individual. Well, then, our glorious heathen Humboldt 
must he a downright Christian philosopher, and with 
the nineteenth century the age must be approaching 
when the ideas of Christianity shall be completely realised, 
and the individual, not the State, shall rule. The French- 
man will only convince a small group of believers among 
his numerous readers. Mill’s book, on the other hand, 
has been received with the greatest appiai^e by his fellow- 
coxmtrymen. They have called it the gospel of the nine- 
teenth century. As a fact, both works strike notes which 
have a mighty echo in the heart of every modem man ; 
it is therefore instructive to investigate whether they 
really expound the principles of genuine freedom. 

Although we have learnt to assign a deeper foundation 
and a richer meaning to the words of the Greek philo- 
sopher, no thinker has surpassed the interpretation of 
freedom which Aristotle discovered. He thinks, in his 
exhaustive, empirical way, that freedom embraces 
two things; the suitability of the citizens to live 
as they prefer, and the sharing of the citizens in 
the State-government (ruling, and at the same time 
being ruled). That one-sidedness, which is the lever of 
all human progress, brought it about that the nations 
have hardly ever a.spired to the full conception of freedom. 
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It is, on tlie contrary, well kiiov^Ti liiai tlie Greeks 
preferred political freedom in a narro^ver sense, and 
readily sacrificed the free aciiviiy of the iiidividiial to 
a beautiful and sound existence as a conimunit^c The 
love of political liberty on the part of the ancients 
was certainly by no means so exclusive as is generally 
believed. That definition of the Greek thinker proves 
that they were by no means lacking in the comprehension 
of a life lived after its own will and pleasure, of civic, 
personal freedom. Aristotle knows very well that a 
State-administration is even thinkable wdiich does not 
include the national life, taken in sum ; he expressly 
declares that States are particularly distinguished from 
each other, by the question whether everything, or nothing, 
or how much is shared by the citizens. At any rate, the 
idea was dominant in the mature State of antiquity 
that the citizen is only a part of the State, that true virtue 
is realised only in the State. Political thinkers among 
the ancients, therefore, occupy themselves solely with the 
questions : Who shall rule in the State ? and. How shall 
the State be protected ? Only occasionally, as a slight 
misgiving, is the deeper question stirred ; How shall 
the citizen be protected from the State ? The ancients 
were assured that a power which a people exercises over 
itself needs no limitation. How different are the German 
conceptions of freedom, which lay chief emphasis on the 
unlimited right of personality ! In the Middle Age the 
State began everywhere, with an implacable combat of 
the State-power against the desire for independence on 
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the part of individuals, guilds, classes, which was 
hostile to the State ; and we Germans experienced in our 
own persons with what loss of power and genuine 
freedom the liherlat of the minor princes, the 
“ freedoms of the honourable classes ” were bought. 
If, at length, in the course of this struggle, which in later 
times w’as gloriously settled by an absolute Monarchy, 
the majesty, the unity of the State was preserved, a 
transformation wotdd take place in the people’s ideas of 
freedom, and a fresh quarrel would start. No longer 
is the attempt made to separate the individual from a 
State-power whose necessity has been understood. But 
there is a demand that the State-power should not be 
independent of the people ; it should become an actual 
popular administration, working within established 
forms, and bound by the wUl of the majority of the 
citizens. 

Everybody knows how immeasurably far from that 
goal our Fatherland still is. What Vittorio Alfieri 
proposed to himself as his object in life nearly a hundred 
years ago : 

“Di far con penna ai falsi imperj offesa,” 

is still a difficult, toilsome task for the Germans. On 
the Fulda, on the Leine, and probably also on the 
Spree, a pusillanimous German might even to-day repeat 
Alfieri’s question : Ought a man who is steeped in the 
feeling of civism to take the responsibility of bringing 
children into the world under the yoke of a tyranny ? 
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Ought he to generate beings who, the more sensitive 
their conscience the stronger their sense of Justice, arc 
bound to suffer the more severely beneath that perversion 
of all ideas of honour, justice, and shame, whereby a 
tyranny poisons a people ? \!i’liat, however, Alfieri 
himself experienced did not happen in the case of the 
peoples. When, having reached grown-up age, he 
published the savage pamphlet " On Tyranny,” w'hich 
he had once written in holy zeal as a youth, he was 
obliged himself to confess : To-day I should be wanting 
in the courage, or, more correctly speaking, the fury, 
which was requisite for the authorship of such a book. 
The nations to-day regard with similar feelings the 
abstract hatred of tyrants of the past century. We no 
longer ask : " Come si debbe morire nella tirannide,” 
but we stand with determined, invincible confidence 
in the midst of the fight for political freedom, the result 
of which has for a long time not been in question. For 
the common lot of everything human has dominated 
this struggle too, and this time, also, the thoughts of the 
nations largely anticipated actual conditions. How poor 
in vitality, in fruitfulness, are the partisans of absolutism 
when confronted with the people’s demand for freedom ! 
When two mighty streams of thought dash roaring at 
one another, a new middle-stream quietly separates at 
last from the wild confusion. Nay, rather, a stream rages 
against a strong breakwater and makes itself a way 
through thousands and thousands of fissures. Every- 
thing new that this nineteenth century has provided is 
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the work of Liberalism. The foes of freedom are onlj? 
able to utter a cool negative, or to revive the ideas of long- 
forgotten days so that they may seem alive again, or 
finally they borrow the weapons of their opponents. 
In the tribunals of our Chambers, by means of the 
free Press, which they owe the Liberals, by means of 
catchwords which they overhear from their adversaries, 
they are championing principles which, if put in opera- 
tion, would be bound to annihilate all the freedom of 
the Press, all Parliamentary life. 

Everywhere, even in classes which fifty years ago 
were still closed to all political ideas, there is a calm and 
firm belief in the truth of those great words, which, 
with their deliberate definiteness, mark the boundary 
of a new period ; belief in the words of the American 
Declaration of Independence ; “ The just powers of 
governments are derived from the consent of the 
governed.” So indisputable is this idea to modern 
men that even Gentz had reluctantly to agree with 
the detested protagonists of freedom when he said that 
the State-power could only claim sacrifices from the 
citizen so long as the latter could call the State his 
State. And these problems of freedom are so old, so 
thoroughly examined in all their aspects, so near a 
decisive issue, that as regards most of them a concilia- 
tion and purgation of opinions has already been achieved. 
It was at last understood that the fight for political 
freedom is not a dispute between Republic and Monarchy, 
because the people’s “ ruling and at the same time being 
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ruled ” is equally realisable in both forms of the State. 
Only one single corollary of political freedom is even 
to-day the cause of embittered, passionate discussion. 
If, namely, the people’s moral consciousness is in very 
truth the final, just foundation of the State, if in very 
truth the people rules according to its own will, and for 
its own happiness, a longing for the national isolation 
of the State arises of its own accord. Because it is 
only where the vital, unquestioning consciousness of 
belonging together permeates all members of the State 
that the State is what it ought to be, according to its 
nature, an organised people in unity. Thence the desire 
to exclude foreign elements, and, in divided nations, 
the impulse to get rid of the smaller of the two “ father- 
lands.” It is not our intention to describe to how many 
necessary limitations this political liberty is subject. 
Suffice it that there is everywhere a demand for the 
government of the peoples in harmony with their will; 
it is more general and uniform than ever before in history, 
and will at last be as surely satisfied as the peoples’ 
existence is more permanent, more justified, and stronger 
than the life of their powerful opponents. 

However, let us look things in the face, let us con- 
sider how entirely our ideas of freedom have changed 
in this Protean fight in which we ourselves are spec- 
tators and actors. We no longer meet the problems of 
freedom with the overbearingness, with the vague 
enthusiasm of youth. Political freedom is freedom 
politically limited— this phrase, which was blamed as 
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bervilc even a few decades ago, is to-day admitted by 
everybody capable of political judgment. And how 
ruthlessly has harsh experience destroyed all those mad 
ideas which hid themselves behind the great name of 
Liberty ! The ideas of freedom which prevailed during 
the French Revolution were a vague blend of Mon- 
tesquieu’s ideas and Rousseau’s haM-antique conception. 
The construction of political liberty was believed to be 
complete if only the legislative power were separated 
from the executive and the judicial, and every citizen 
were, on equal terms, to help in electing the deputies 
of the National Convention. Those demands were 
fulfilled, most abundantly fulfilled, and what was the 
end of it all ? The most disgusting despotism Europe 
ever saw. The idolatry which our Radicals displayed 
all too long for the horrors of the Convention is at last 
beginning to die out in the presence of the trifling reflec- 
tion : If an all-mighty State-power forbids me to open 
my mouth, compels me to belie my faith, and guillotines 
me as soon as I defy such insolence, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether that tyranny is exercised 
by a hereditary prince or by a Convention ; both the one 
and the other is slavery. But the fallacy in Rousseau’s 
maxim that, where all are equal, each one obeys himself, 
seems really too obvious. It is much truer that he 
obeys the majority, and what is to prevent that majority 
from behaving quite as tyrannously as an unscrupulous 
monarch ? 

If we consider the feverish convulsions which have 
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shaken for seventy years the nation on the other side 
of the Rhine (which is, despite all, a great nation), we 
are ashamed to find that the French, in spite of all their 
enthusiasm for liberty, have only known equality, and 
never freedom. But equality is a shallow idea, which 
may as well signify an equal slavery of all as an equal 
freedom of all. And it certainly means the former 
when it is aspired to by a people as the sole, highest 
political good. The highest conceivable degree of 
equality — communism — ^is the highest conceivable degree 
of serfdom, because it assumes the suppression of all 
natural inclinations. Assuredly, it is not an accident 
that the passionate impulse for equality is especially 
rife in that people, whose Celtic blood is ever and ever 
again finding pleasure in flocking, in blind subjection, 
round a great Caesarean figure, whether his name be 
Vercingetorix, Louis XIV, or Napoleon. We Germans 
insist too proudly on the limitless right of the individual 
for us to be able to discover freedom in universal suffrage ; 
we reflect that even in several Ecclesiastical Orders 
the heads are chosen by universal suffrage ; but who 
in the wide world has ever sought for freedom in a con- 
vent ? Truly it is not the spirit of liberty which speaks 
in Lamartine's declaration, in the year 1848 : “ Every 
Frenchman is an elector, therefore a self-ruler ; no 
Frenchman can say to another, ‘ You are more a ruler 
than I.’ ” What instinct of mankind is gratified by 
such words ? None other than the meanest of all — 
envy ! Even Rousseau’s enthusiasm for the civism of 
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the ancients will not stand serious examination. The 
civic glory of Athens rested on the broad substratum* 
of slavery, of contempt for ail economic activities ; whilst 
we moderns base our fame on respect for all men, on 
our acknowledgment of the nobility of labour. The 
most bigoted aristocrat in the modern world seems like 
a democrat by comparison with that Aristotle who 
coolly lays it down with horrible hardness of heart : 
“ It is not possible for a man who lives the life of a 
manual labourer to practise works of virtue.” 

Deeper natures were impelled, long ago, by such con- 
siderations to examine more carefully on what prin- 
ciples the much-envied freedom of the Britons rests. 
They found that in that country no all-powerful govern- 
ment determines the destinies of the most remote 
communities, but every county, however small, is 
administered by itself. This acknowledgment of the 
blessings of self-government was an extraordinary 
advance ; for the enervatmg influence on the citizens 
of a State that looks after everything can hardly be 
depicted in sufficiently dark colours; it is, therefore, so 
uncanny, because a morbid state of the people is only 
revealed in its full extent in a later generation. So long 
as the eye of the great Frederick watched over Ms Prus- 
sians, a simple glance at the hero raised even small 
souls above their standard ; his vigilance was a spur to 
the sluggards. But when he passed away he left a 
generation without a will, accustomed — ^as Napoleon III 
boasts of his Frenchmen — ^to expect from the State aU 
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incitement to action, disposed to that vanity which 
Is the opposite of real national pride, capable on occasion 
of breaking out in fleeting enthusiasm for the idea of 
State-unity, but incapable of commanding itself — 
incapable of the greatest task which is laid upon modern 
nations. Only those citizens who have learnt, by self- 
government, to act as statesmen in case of need are able 
to colonise, to spread the blessings of Western civilisa- 
tion among barbarians. The management of the business 
of the community by paid State ofiicials may be techni- 
cally more perfect and may be better than the principle of 
the division of labour ; yet a State which allows its citizens, 
of their own free-will, to look after districts and com- 
munities in honorary service, gains moral force by the 
self-consciousness, by the living, practical patriotism, 
of the citizens — ^forces which the sole rule of State 
officialdom can never evolve. Assuredly this admission 
on our part was a significant deepening of our ideas of 
freedom, but it by no means contains the ultimate 
truth. For, if we inquire where this self-government 
of all small local districts exists, we discover with as- 
tonishment that the numerous small tribes in Turkey 
enjoy this blessing in a high degree. They pay their 
taxes, for the rest they live as they please, look after 
their pigs, hunt, kill each other, and find themselves 
quite happy with it all — ^until suddenly a Pasha visits 
the tribe, and proves to the dullest understanding, by 
means of impalement and drowning in sacks, that the 
self-government of the communities is an illusion, if the 

u 
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highest powers of the State do not operate within fixed 
limits of the laws. 

Thus, finally, we come to the conclusion that political 
freedom is not, as the Napoleons assert, an ornament 
which may be set upon a perfectly-constructed State 
like a golden cupola; it must permeate and inspire the 
whole State. It is a profound, comprehensive, extremely 
consistent system of political rights which tolerates 
no gaps. There can be no Parliament without free 
communities, no free communities without Parliament ; 
and neither can be permanent if the middle factors 
between the top of the State and the communities, 
namely, the various districts and departments, are not 
also administered by a concentration of the personal 
activity of independent citizens. We Germans have 
felt these gaps painfully for a long time, and are just 
now making the first modest endeavours to fill them. 

Nevertheless, a State dominated by a government 
carried on by the majority of its people, with a Parlia- 
ment, with an independent judiciary, with districts and 
communities which administer themselves, is, despite 
all, not yet free. It has to set limits to its operation, 
it has to admit that there are personal properties of so 
high and unassailable a nature that the State\must 
never subject them to itself. Let no one sneer too 
presumptuously at the fundamental principles of the 
more recent Constitutions. In the midst of phrases 
and silliness they contain the Magna Charta of personal 
freedom, with which the modem world will not again 
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^dispense. Free movement in religions faith, and in 
knowledge and in affairs generally, is the watchword of 
the times ; in this domain it has had the greatest effect ; 
this social freedom is developing the essence of all 
political desires for the great majority of men. It may 
be asserted that wherever the State resolved to let a 
branch of social activity grow unhindered its self- 
control was gloriously rewarded ; all the predictions 
of timorous pessimists fell to the ground. We have 
become a different nation since we have been drawn 
into closer intercourse with the world and its ways. 
Even two generations ago Ludwig Vincke, like the 
careful president he was, explained to his Westphalians 
how to set about building a high-road by means of a 
company, on the English plan. To-day, a dense net 
of associations of every kind is spread over German 
territory. We know that through his merchants the 
German will, at the least, share in the noble destiny of 
our race, and fructify the wide world. And it is even 
now no empty dream that an act of government will 
presently result from that intercourse with the world, 
compared with whose world-embracing outlook all the 
activities of modern Great Powers will seem like sorry 
provincialism, so immeasurably rich and many-sided 
is the essence of freedom. Therein lies the consoling 
certainty that it is never impossible at any time to work 
for the victory of freedom. For should a government 
temporarily succeed in undermining the people’s partici- 
pation in legislation, men of to-day, with their impulse 
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for freedom, would simply throw their energies with, 
the more violence into economic or spiritual activities, 
and the results in the one sphere influence the other 
sooner or later. Let us leave it to boys, and those 
nations which ever remain children, to hunt for freedom 
with passionate haste, like some phantom that dissolves 
at the touch of its pursuers. A mature people loves 
liberty, like its lawful wife ; she is part of us, she enrap- 
tures us day by day with fresh charms. 

But new, undreamed-of dangers to freedom arise 
with the growth of civilisation. It is not only the 
State-power which may be tyrannical, but also the 
unorganised majority of a society may subject the 
minds of its citizens to odious compulsion by the slow 
and imperceptible, yet irresistible, force of its opinion. 
And it is beyond doubt that the danger of an intolerable 
limitation of the independent development of personality, 
by means of public opinion, is especially great in demo- 
cratic States. For, whilst during the absence of freedom 
imder the old regime, at least a few privileged classes 
were allowed, without hindrance, to develop, brilliantly, 
their individual gifts, whether for good or for evil ; the 
middle classes, who will determine Europe’s future, 
are not free from a certain preference for the mediocre. 
They are Justly proud of the fact that they are trying 
to drag down to their own level everything that rises 
above them, and to raise up to the level all those that 
are beneath them ; and they may base their desire to be 
determining factors in the lives of States on a glorious 
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on a great deed which they, togetlur with the old 
Monarchy, have achieved, namely, on the emancipation 
of our lower classes. But woe to us if this lendency 
to equality, which has ripened the most precious fruit 
in the domain of common right, goes astray in the 
domain of individual evolution ! The middle classes 
hate all open, violent tyranny, but thej?’ are much in- 
clined to nullify, by the ostracism of public opinion, 
everything that rises above a certain average of culture, 
of spiritual nobility, of audacity. The love of liberty 
which distinguishes them and makes them, as such, 
the most capable political order, is liable to degenerate 
only too easily into idle complacency, into an unthinldng, 
sleepy endeavour to blink and gloss over all the con- 
tradictions of intellectual life, and only to tolerate alert 
activity in the sphere of material operations (of “ im- 
provement ! ”). We are not here giving utterance to 
vain hypotheses. Far from it. The yoke of public 
opinion presses heavier than elsewhere in the freest 
great States of modernity — in England and the United 
States. The sphere of what the community permits 
the citizen to think and to do as an honourableTand 
decent being is there incomparably narrower than with 
us. If you have Icnowledge of the memorable discus- 
sions about the Constitution at the Convention of 
Massachusetts in the year 1853, if you know with 
what spirit and passion the doctrine was then cham- 
pioned that “ a citizen may certainly be the subject 
of a party, or an actual power (!), but never the subject 
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of the State,” you will not underrate the peril of a lapse^ 
into conditions of harsh morality and weakened rights — 
the danger of the social tyranny of the majority. Mill 
has excellently pointed this out, and therein lies the 
significance of his book for the present time. He in- 
vestigates, quite apart from the form of government, 
the nature and limits of the power which Society should 
suitably exercise over the individual. Humboldt saw 
danger for personal liberty only in the State ; he scarcely 
thought that the society of beautiful and distinguished 
minds, which associated with him, could ever hinder 
the individual in the complete evolution of his personality. 
However, we know now that they may be not only a 
“ free sociability ” but also a tyrannical public opinion. 

In order to understand to what extent Society should 
use its power over the individual it is best, iBrst of all, 
to throw gleefully overboard a question over which 
political thinkers have unnecessarily spent many un- 
happy hours, namely : Is the State only a means for 
furthering the objects in life of the citizens ? Or is it 
the sole object of the citizens’ well-being to bring into 
existence a beautiful and good collective life ? Hum- 
boldt, Mill, and Laboulaye, and the collective Liberalism 
of the Rotteck-Weicker school, decide for the former ; 
the ancients, as is well known, for the latter. We 
think the one opinion is worth as little as the other; 
for the whole world admits that a relation of reciprocal 
rights and duties connects the State with its citizens. 
But reciprocity is unthinkable between entities which 
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axe related to one another simply as means and object. 
The State is itself an object, like everything living ; 
for who can deny that the State lives quite as real a hfe 
as each of its citizens ? How wonderful that wc Gor- 
mans, with our provincialism, have to admonish a 
Frenchman and an Englishman to think more highly 
of the State ! Mill and Laboulaye both live in mighty 
respected States ; they take that rich blessing for granted 
and perceive in the State only the terrifying power 
which threatens the liberty of man. Wc Germans 
have had our esteem for the dignity of the State for- 
tified by painful experience. When we are asked by 
strangers about our “ narrower Fatherland,"’ and a 
scornful smile plays around the lips of the hearers at the 
mention of the name of Reuss, of the younger line, or 
Schwarzhurg-Sondershausen’s principality, we feel in- 
deed that the State is something bigger than a means 
for lightening the burdens of our private lives. Its 
honour is ours, and he who cannot look upon his State 
with enthusiastic pride, his soul is lacking in one of the 
highest feelings of man. If to-day our best men are 
trying to build up a State for this nation which shall 
deserve respect, they are inspired in their task, not only 
by the desire to spend their personal existence hence- 
forth in greater security, but they also know they are 
fulfilling a moral duty, which is imposed upon every 
nation. 

The State that protected our forefathers with its 
justice; which they defended with their bodies; which 
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the living are called upon to build further, and higher- 
developed children, and children’s children, to inherit; 
which, therefore, is a sacred bond between many genera- 
tions — ^the State, I say, is an independent order, which 
lives according to its own laws. The views of rulers 
and ruled can never altogether coincide ; they will 
assuredly reach the same goal in a free and mature 
State, but by widely divergent paths. The citizen 
demands from the State the highest possible measure 
of personal liberty, because he wants to live himself 
out, to develop all his powers. The State grants it, 
not because it wants to oblige the individual citizen, 
but it is considering itself, the whole. It is bound to 
support itself by its citizens ; but in the moral world 
only that which is free, which is also able to resist, sup- 
ports. Thus, truly, the respect which the State pays the 
individual and his liberty gives the surest measure of 
its culture ; but it pays that respect primarily, because 
political freedom, which the State itself acquires, is 
impossible with citizens who do not themselves look 
after their most private affairs without hindrance. 

This indissoluble connection between political and 
personal liberty, especially the essence of liberty, as of 
a closely-cohering system of noble rights, has not been 
properly understood by either Mill or Laboulaye. The 
former, in full enjojrment of English civic rights, silently 
assumes the existence of political freedom ; the latter, 
under the oppression of Bonapartism, does not dare 
even to think about it. And yet personal freedom. 
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^without the political, leads to the dissolution oi ilic 
State. He who only sees in the State a means for 
obtaining the objects in life of the citizens must, con- 
sequentially, after the good mediseval manner, seek 
freedom from the State, not freedom in the Slate. The 
modern world has outgrown that error. Still less, 
however, may a generation which lives predominantly 
for social aims, and is only able to devote a small part 
of its time to the State, fall into the opposite error of 
the ancients. This age is called upon to resume in 
itself, and to further develop, the indestructible results 
of the labours of culture, and, likewise, of the political 
work of antiquity and the Middle Age. Thus it arrives 
at the harmonising and yet independent conclusion 
that there is a physical necessity, and a moral duty, for 
the State to further everything that serves the personal 
evolution of its citizens. And, again, there is a physical 
necessity, and a moral duty, for the individual to take 
his part in a State, and to make even personal sacrifices 
to it, which the maintenance of the community demands, 
even the sacrifice of his life. And, indeed, man is subject 
to this duty, not merely because it is only as a citizen 
that he can become a complete man, but also because 
it is an historical ordinance that mankind build States, 
beautiful and good States. The historical world affords 
superabundant evidence of such conditions of reciprocal 
rights, of reciprocal dependence ; everything condi- 
tioned appears in it at the same time as a conditioning 
entity. It is precisely that fact which often makes the 
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comprehension of things political difficult to arrive at^ 
mathematical minds, which, like Mill, are fond of reaching 
conclusion by means of a radical law. 

Mill now tries to draw the permissible limits of the 
operation of Society with the sentence : The interference 
of Society with personal liberty is only justified when it is 
necessary, in order to protect the community itself, 
or to hinder injury by others. We shall not contradict 
this saying — if only it were not so entirely futile ! How 
small is the effect of such abstract maxims of natural 
law in an historical science ! For is not the “ self-protec- 
tion of the community ” historically capable of change ? 
Is it not the duty of a theocratic State, for the sake of 
self-protection, to tyrannously interfere, even with the 
thoughts of its citizens ? And do not those common 
labours, which are " necessary for the community,” 
which the citizen must be compelled to discharge, vary 
essentially according to time and place ? There is no 
absolute limit to the State-power, and it is the greatest 
merit of modem science that it has taught politicians 
to reckon only with relative ideas. Every advance of 
civilisation, every widening of national culture, necessarily 
make the State’s activity more varied. North America, 
too, is experiencing that truth : the State and Society 
in the big towns there are also being obliged to develop a 
manifold activity, which is not needed in a primeval forest. 

The much-vaunted voluntarism, the activity of free 
private associations, is not by any means sufficient in 
ail cases to satisfy the needs of our Society. The net of 
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our iulcrcourse has such small meshes that a tiura'c^n.d 
collisions between rights and interests neccoiarhy occur; 
it is the duty of the State in both instances to i:ntr\u.ne 
conciliatingly as an impartial power. In ihe same wiy 
there exist in every highiy-civilised nation big privafu 
powers which actually exclude free competition ; the 
State has to restrain their selfishness, even if they do 
not injure any rights of third parties. The English 
Parliament some years ago ordered the railway companie.^ 
not only to attend to the safety of the passengers, but 
also to allow a certain number of so-called Farliameniary 
trains to run at the usual rates for all classes of carriages. 
Nobody can say that there is an exceeding of the sensible 
limits of the State-power in this law, which makes 
travelling possible for the low^er classes. But if you see in 
the State merely an institution for safety you can only 
defend the measure by means of very artificial and 
uncomincing argument ; for who has a right to demand 
that he should be carried from A to B for three shiliings ? 
The railway company has certainly no monopoly by 
law, and it is free to anyone to construct a parallel line ! 
No, the modern State cannot do without an extensive 
positive activity for the people’s benefit. In every nation 
there are spiritual and material properties, without 
which the State cannot exist. A constitutional State 
assumes a high average of national culture ; it may 
never leave it to the pleasure of parents whether they 
want to give their children the most needful education ; 
it requires compulsory education. The sphere of these 
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benefits, which are requisite for the community’s existence, 
is inevitably widened by the growth of civilisation.'* 
Who would seriously propose to shut up the precious 
art institutions in our States ? We old cultured nations 
shall certainly not relapse into the crude conception which 
sees a luxury in art ; it is like our daily bread to us. In 
point of fact, the demand for the extremest limitation 
of State-activity is the more loudly urged in theory 
to-day the more it is contradicted by practice, even in 
free countries. The school of Tocqueville, Laboulaye, and 
Charles Dollfus grew up in combat with an all-embracing 
State-power which wanted, not to guide, but to replace 
Society, under the Second Empire — ^a school which goes 
beyond its mark, and discerns in the State simply an 
obstacle, an oppressing force. Even Mill is dominated 
by the opinion that the greater the power of the State 
the smaller the freedom. The State, however, is not the 
citizens’ foe. England is free, and yet the English police 
have a very great dicretionary power and is bound 
to have it ; it is enough if a citizen may make any 
official answerable in a law-court. 

Luckily, another historical law is operating in opposi- 
tion to the increasing growth of State-power. In propor- 
tion as the citizens become riper for self-government the 
State is under obligation — nay, is physically obliged — 
to operate in a more varied way so far as comprehensive- 
ness is concerned, but more moderately so far as method 
is concerned. If the immature State was a guarantee for 
individual branches of national activity, the guardian- 
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ship of the highly-developed State embraces the sum 
total of national life, but it operates, as far as possible, 
only as a force that spurs on, instructs, chars away 
impediments. A mature people must therefore demand 
these things of the State for the assurance of its pi rbona! 
liberty : The most fruitful outcome of the meta])hyt ical 
fights for freedom during the past century, namely, 
the truth that the citizen must never be utilised by the 
State merely as a means, should be recognised as a true 
fundamental principle. Next, all activity on the part 
of the Government is beneficial which brings forth, 
furthers, purifies, the individual actmty of the citizens ; 
all Government activity is evil which suppresses the 
activity of individuals ; for the whole dignity of the 
State rests ultimately on the personal worth of its 
citizens, and that State is the most moral which 
combines the powers of the citizens for the purpose 
of accomplishing the greatest number of works beneficial 
to the Society, and yet permits each one, honestly 
and independently, to pursue his personal development 
untouched by compulsion on the part of the State and 
public opinion. Thus we agree with blill and Laboulaye 
in the final result — in the desire for the highest possible 
degree of personal liberty — although we do not share their 
view of the State as an obstacle to freedom. 

And what significance do these reflections on personal 
liberty possess for us ? The presentiment of a great 
and decisive movement is permeating the world, and 
imposing on every nation the question, what value it 
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puts on personal freedom, on the personal independence 

(T 

of its citizens We Germans in particular cannot evade 
the question, we, whose whole future rests, not on the 
established power of all our States, but on the personal 
thoroughness of our people. The historical facts are 
dominant that only a nation which is imbued with a 
strong sense of personal freedom can win, and keep poli- 
tical freedom, and that the well-being of real personal 
freedom is only possible under the protection of political 
freedom, since despotism, in whatever shape it may 
appear, is only able to give rein to the lower passions, 
to commerce, and commonplace ambition. 

The most precious and especial possession of our 
nation, which will yet constitute the German State a new 
phenomenon in political history, is the Germans’ invin- 
cible love of personal freedom. Many will smUe at this, 
and put the bitter question ; Where are the fruits of 
this love ? And indeed we redden as we confront that 
stately line of legislative measures which the Anglo- 
Saxon race has passed for its personal freedom. Mill 
is far from deifying our nation ; as has been said of him 
with some Justice, he inwardly feels his near kinship 
with the German genius, but he is afraid of the weaknesses 
of our temperament ; he deliberately avoids penetrating 
too deeply into German literature, and holds to French 
models. And the same man confesses that in no country, 
except Germany alone, are people capable of understanding 
and aspiring to the highest and purest personal liberty, 
the all-sided evolution of the human spirit ! 
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Our science is the freest on earth ; it tolerates no compul- 
sion, either from mtliont or within ; it aims at the truth, 
pothing but the truth, without any prejudice. The 
opinionativeness of our learned men became a by-word, 
yet if goes very well together with a frank acknowledg- 
ment of an adversary’s scientific importance. A free 
mind, which goes its own way, and not the well-worn way 
of the schools, and reaches important results, may with 
certainty finally count upon cordial agreement. The 
most stupid police tutelage did not succeed in breaking 
down the Germans’ ardour for personal idiosyncrasy. 
It is a conviction which has taken firm root in the lowest 
strata of our nation, that in all questions of conscience 
every man must decide for himself alone. In the tiniest 
States, which would entirely distort the character of 
any other people, the ideal of free human development is 
preached to the youth, namely, the fearless seeking after 
truth, the evolution of character from within outwards, the 
harmonious growdh of all human gifts. And, as freedom 
and toleration necessarily go hand in hand, nowhere 
is the tolerance of difierent opinions so much at home as 
with us ; we learnt it in the hard school of those religious 
wars which this nation fought for the salvation of the 
whole of humanity. Ours, too, is the noblest blessing 
of inward freedom: beautiful moderation. The most 
daring thoughts about the highest problems which trouble 
mankind are uttered by Germans. Human respect for 
everything human became second nature to the German. 

Let nobody believe that the free scientific activity of 
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the Germans is a welcome lightning-conductor to the 
existing State authorities. All intellectual gains of 
which a nation can be proud influence the State-life as 
one pledge more for its political greatness. We are slowly 
proceeding from intellectual to political work, as Germany’s 
recent history clearly shows, and we may expect with 
certainty that the independent courage of German learned 
men in the search for truth will react on the whole nation. 
Inclination and capacity for self-government are 
abundant among us. Towns like Berlin and Leipzig 
are at least on level terms with the great English com- 
munities in the excellence of their administration, in the 
common feeling dominating their inhabitants. And how 
much natural talent and inclination for genuine personal 
liberty dwell in our fourth estate is revealed more clearly 
every year in the trade unions. 

The last and supreme requisite of personal freedom 
is that the State and public opinion must allow the 
individual to develop in his individual character, both 
in thought and in act. What Mill announces to his 
fellow-countrymen as a new thing has long been common 
property in Gernmny, namely, Humboldt’s doctrine of 
the “ individuality of capacity and culture,” of the 
" highest and harmonious evolution of all capacities,” 
which thrives by means of freedom and multiplicity of 
situations, that imique combination of the Platonic 
sense of beauty and Kant’s severity which mark the 
zenith of German humanity. 
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